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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


R, ROOSEVELT is not merely the greatest living 
opportunist; he must be very nearly the greatest 
opportunist of all time—to use the word, not in any 
derogatory sense, as denoting the capacity to meet a series 
of crises one by one as they occur, and surmount each in 
time to be ready for the next. He is getting into troubled 
waters, as his difficulties with Congress over the Bonus 
Bill and his appeal for wide powers of tariff negotiation 
indicate, but in the last day or two his personal authority 
has been suflicient to secure the postponement of two 
great strikes which threatened to bring the motor industry 
and the railway system to something like a standstill. 
It is true that they are at the moment only postponed, 
not averted, but to achieve postponement is half the 
battle, and there is every prospect that the President’s 
personality will do the rest. The motor manufacturers 
have always been particularly refractory in the matter 
of recugnizing the unions, and the American Federation 
of Labour, in agreeing to call off the strike and go to 
the White House to talk, no doubt counts on Mr. Roose- 
velt to see that its interests in that respect are safeguarded. 
An automobile strike just when business is beginning 
to boom would have disastrous effects on the steel and 
other industrics. No one knows that better than the 
President, 
* * * * 

German Declarations 
The various speeches delivered by German politicians 
in the course of the past week provide ample food for 
reflection, First comes Herr Hitler at Munich, with the 
declaration that the map of Germany must be altered till 
the unification of the German people is complete. In 


view of the total renunciation of Alsace-Lorraine, and tne 
ten-years’ pact with Poland, this formidable pronounce- 
ment must be assumed to apply only to the Saar and 
Austria. The Chancellor's second speech, on Wednesday, 
regarding unemployment, suggests that he means to end 
the evil first and pay for the process afterwards—which 
is not necessarily folly. Next General Goering, 
talking to a French journalist in a tone the precise 


is 


opposite of his “spirit of Potsdam” speech of a 
week earlier, calling for a frank understanding with 


France, and declaring that Germany wants no bombing- 


machines but only scouts and chasers. Finally, Dr. 
Goebbels, concerned only with internal affairs, and 
declaring in one passage that since the Nazis were 


convinced that they were right they could not toler- 
ate anyone else who claimed to be right, and in another 
that the New Germany had achieved the finest form of 
democracy, in that it gave a few men the power of com- 
mand but reserved the right to criticize their general 
policy. An alternative reading is that a few men have 
assumed command and that anyone who criticizes them 
does it at his peril. On balance—thanks, singularly 
enough, to General Goering—there is more good than bad 
in the various utterances taken as a whole. 
x * X* % 

A New War on Overcrowding 

Sir Hilton Young’s new housing statement is welcome 
as a promise of a great step forward by the Government. 
It has proceeded with much energy and success in 
its programme of slum-clearance, which will lead to 
the climination of at least 280,000 insanitary houses 
and their by 300,000 new But 


replacement houses. 
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this is the lesser part of the whole problem, which 
demands the construction of at least a million new 
dwellings. | This is the question to which the Govern- 
ment is now turning. Just as the Minister of Health 
has already prevailed on the local authorities to survey 
the slums and schedule the dwellings to be demolished, 
so now he proposes to require them to survey their areas 
and discover where there is overcrowding, and ultimately 
to enforce laws or by-laws against it. The duty will be im- 
posed on them of relieving the pressure of population by 
constructing new dwellings near the spot where the tenants 
have been living. This will mean re-designing, building and 
re-conditioning in the centres of cities, the new building for 
the most part being upwards in the form of flats ; and the 
local-authorities will be able to draw upon a State subsidy. 
If the survey of overcrowding is as thorough as_ the 
survey of slum-areas, the result will be the building or 
the re-conditioning of many hundreds of thousands of 
dwellings. Whether the Government is right in entrust- 
ing this task exclusively to the local authorities is open 
to doubt ; and there seems to be no good reason why 
the authorities should not be equally encouraged to 
build dwellings outside as well as inside crowded cities. 
But to have it thus recognized that State assistance in 
housing cannot be confined to slum clearance is a great 
advance, 


A B.B.C. Inquiry 

The meeting at the House of Commons on Monday 
between Sir John Reith and 150 Members of Parliament 
seems to have resolved itself into a testimonial to the 
merits of the Director-General of the B.B.C. Sir John 
appears to have had answers ready to all questions 
put to him. But it is one thing to give the Director 
a well-deserved certificate of good conduct, and another 
thing to assure the public that all the methods employed 
at the B.B.C. are the best devisable. Indeed, they are 
obviously not, since in the light of recent criticism certain 
changes are about to be made. Many of the criticisms 
recently expressed have been unfair and bad-tempered, 
and it is right to point out that in spite of that the B.B.C. 
invites and welcomes criticism, But if criticism, why not 
also a careful and enlightened inquiry, not in a spirit of 
hostility but with the object of assisting the B.B.C. in its 
very difficult task ? The fact that the Charter still has 
another three years to run is a reason, not for deferring 
inquiry, but for expediting it, in order that the B.B.C. 
may have the fullest opportunity of making use of a report 
before the time comes for the whole question of its constitu- 
tion to be reviewed. 


* * % * 


The German Spy System 

The terror in Germany has to a large extent done its 
work, and therefore to a large extent been mitigated, 
But the decree regarding the secret police issued by 
General Gocring last week gives some indication of the 
conditions under which life in Germany is still lived. The 
secret police, acting independently, though techni rally 
under the Ministry of the Interior (which General Goering 
controls) will have power to ban periodicals and papers, 
to veto public meetings, to open letters and telegrams 
and to listen in to private telephone conversations. A 
vast spy-system is thus officially organized. The object, 
of course, is to make the hatching of any kind of revolt 
against the present régime impossible, and it will no 
doubt serve its purpose—at the cost of charging the 
atmosphere with suspicion and putting every man on 
guard against any stranger he meets. Life under such 
conditions is something no Englishman could tolerate. 


ae 
Lord Gainford on Coal Royalties 
It is interesting to find Lord Gainford, speaking 4 
President of the Coal Industry Society, advocating th: 
nationalization of the royalties, with a view to securiny 
“the best underground working operations and the most 
economical production in the coalfields.” The majority 
of mine-owners are well aware of the handicap on th 
industry arising from the fact that there are so Many 
owners of the surface land imposing their various cong, 
tions on the working of the coal beneath it. The Nation. 
alization of the mineral rights would be a comparatively 
simple measure. On its merits it would be welcomed by 
coal-owners, and the chief opposition it would meet with 
in that quarter would be from the fear that the State, as 
lessor, would be able to impose its own conditions on the 
lessees. It might, in fact, be used as an instrument fo 
compelling the owners to co-operate. That, of course, 
in the eyes of many persons, is an added reason why the 
reform should be adopted with the least possible delay, 
x * * * 
Civil Flying 
There is no country in the world to which civil aviation 
is a matter of such vital importance as it is to Britain— 
firstly, and mainly, owing to the need of speeding wp 
and regularizing means of communication between the 
parts of the Empire; and, secondly, 
superiority in engineering skill and aeroplane construction 
gives our people so splendid a chance to excel in flying, 
Yet Sir Philip Sassoon tells us that our subsidy of £513,000 
for the coming year is only one-tenth of the corresponding 
American expenditure, one-quarter of the French, and 
half of the German and Italian ; and of this sum 86 per 
cent. goes to Imperial Airways. However objectionable 
Government subsidies to commercial concerns may be, 
Imperial Airways does at least provide efficient service 
in return. But the more immediate need is that the 
light aeroplane clubs should receive more assistance, 
and should be encouraged to increase their activities 
as the centres in which young men are acquiring skill 
in flight and the habit of flying. Air travel will be a far 
more important thing in the future than it is today, 
and for Imperial and commercial reasons alone Britons 
‘annot afford to be second to any people in the world 
in developing all its uses. 
* * a % 
The Shop and the Store 
Mr. Walter Elliot’s pointed hint that the distributive 
trades of the country would do well to organize themselves 
in such a way that they can speak and negotiate with 
the Government as a single unit raises a large question, 
Mr. Elliot has his own experience of planning in the sphere 
of agriculture, and the success or failure of his experiments 
has still to be demonstrated. In regard to the distribu: 
tive trades generally he speaks with no more authority 
than any other Cabinet Minister. But his warning is no 
doubt an evidence of a tendency in Cabinet circles, The 
difficulty of organization is great, for the distributive 
trade is sharply divided—divided, it may be said, with 
increasing sharpness—between the individual business, 
inherited or built up by patient effort, and the multiple 
concern that is always threatening to submerge it. And 
apart from either stands the extensive and still growing 
co-operative movement. To reconcile those divergent 
interests sufficiently to enable the Government to deal 
with them, in case of need, as a whole is next to impos 
sible. The danger is lest it should tacitly show favour to 
the large concern as being casier to negotiate with. In 
Germany the Government is championing the individual 
trader against the big stores. Here the individual tradet 
would do well to sect about the protection of his own 
interests, 
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The Juvenile Workless 

In his broadcast speech last Tuesday Mr. Lloyd George 
called attention to the favourable condition of London 
in regard to unemployment as contrasted with cities 
in the north. ‘This fact is worth bearing in mind when 
we learn from the London Advisory Council for Juvenile 
Employment that only 1,617 unemployed juveniles 
were on the registers of the London exchanges on 
December 18th last, and that over 4,000 vacancies 
were available. But if we turn to the figures for the 
whole country we see that they amounted, even in that 
favourable month, to 72,000 ; so there was no abundance 
of openings for young people in most regions; and in 
January everywhere the figures were swiftly swollen 
by the addition of children recently released from school. 
It is, however. the case that the employment of boys 
and girls is far better now than in the black year of 
1932, and that is all the more remarkable since the 
abnormal War-time birth-rates had the effect of reducing 
the exodus from the elementary schools to about 
40,000 in London, as compared with a normal 60,000 
and (for this year) 65,000, It is an extraordinarily 
fortunate thing that the increasing exodus of children 
over fourteen corresponds with an improvement in 
trade, 

* * * * 

Economic Sanctions 

Five Fellows of Oxford Colleges have issued a valuable 
and suggestive memorandum on the general question of 
economic sanctions, taking the view, which is entirely 
just, that if this country has any intention of carrying 
out the obligations it assumed when it signed the Covenant 
of the League of Nations it is essential to think out before- 
hand the means by which action in the form of economic 
pressure may be taken, and to pass any legislation that 
may be called for. The subject was discussed by the 
Second Assembly of the League of Nations, but has since 
then received Jess attention than it deserves both at 
Geneva and in this country. The Oxford memorandum 
(copies from L. N. Fraser, Queen’s College) discusses 
competently the question of different degrees of boycott 
of a Covenant-breaking country, beginning with a ban 
on the export of arms and munitions to such country and 
continuing with embargoes on the exports to it of raw 
materials and the withdrawal of financial facilities. So 
long as this country remains bound by the Covenant such 
questions as this demand to be seriously considered, and 
the memorandum in question forms a useful and adequate 
basis for discussion. 

** * * # 

Policing the Fishing Grounds 

There was something a little ingenuous about Mr. Noel 
Skelton’s description in the House of Commons on Tues- 
day of the efforts being made to design “ Q-ships,”’ which 
Shall look like trawlers but be in fact police-vessels, to 
put a stop to the illegal trawling on Scottish fishing- 
grounds discussed in a recent issue of The Spectator. 
There is no question of the seriousness of the evil or the 
damage it does, particularly to the in-shore fishermen on 
Various parts of the Scottish coast. Hitherto the Govern- 
ment patrol vessels have often been much slower than the 
trawlers they were there to deal with. The new “ Q- 
ships ” are apparently to have a speed equal to all emer- 
gencies, but endeavours to make them look like trawlers 
Seem a little purposeless, since it is certain that their true 
character will be known the first time they put to sea. 
Every trawler-skipper knows every other trawler in the 
fleet. The chief value of the move is as a demonstration 
that the Government means business, and it is not surpris- 
ing that with hardly an exception Scottish members of 
all parties weleomed the new measures warmly. 


Some Signs of Spring 

The hounds of spring may be on winter's traces— 
spring began officially last Wednesday—but there is 
not much sign of their own traces so far. Among 
the customary outward portents of the season—other 
than those which Nature herself provides—are a sharp 
expansion in the flow of books from publishers’ offices 
and the appearance of a Spring Number of The Spectator, 
The two are not dissociated, for one factor to which 
this issue owes a good deal of its bulk and not a little 
of its interest is the attention given on later pages to 
some of the principal volumes published in the last 
week or fortnight. The fact that the reviewers include 
such writers as Dr. G. P. Gooch, Graham Greene, 
William Plomer, Peter Fleming. H. W. Nevinson, Edmund 
Blunden, Bonamy Dobrée, Sein O’Faolain, Quintin 
Hogg and Stephen Spender is suflicient guarantee of 
variety and competence of treatment. 

* * * * 
The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The chief 
interest of the week has been discussions in the lobbies 
rather than in the Chamber. These discussions have 
naturally concentrated chiefly on Budget prospects, and 
have revealed every variety of opinion among members. 
There is, however, no doubt that most members want a 
politically good Budget, and will press hard for it. Definite 
suggestions which have gained currency are the use of the 
1933-34 surplus to pay off a large slice of the debt on the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. That would make the 
task of restoring the cuts to the insured unemployed easier, 
For 1934-35, the strongest feeling is in favour of increasing 
allowances to the children of the unemployed. This 
would not be a restoration of a cut, but the better appor- 
tionment of insurance benefit to need. Since the contri- 
bution is at a flat rate, this proposal is not really sound 
insurance, but the feeling must be recorded. 

* ** * x 

Next come proposals for an increase in the flat rate of 
benefit. It is pointed out in that connexion that 
if the taxpayer took over the debt of the Fund the 
cost (£5,500,000) would be just about equal to the cost 
of restoring the flat rate to 17s. a week (£5,700,000, on a 
live register of 2,500,000 persons). That would have to 
be done in the Unemployment Bill, but the Budget could 
make it possible. Next comes giving’ more generous 
seales of relief. This involyes making provision in the 
Sudget for the cost of new concessions in the assessment 
of need. It will be seen that opinion does favour strongly 
giving priority to improving the lot of the unemployed, 
There is, however, a considerable body of opinion which 
holds the erthodox view that the best way to help the 
unemployed is to lower taxation. This summary of 
opinions does not mean that Mr. Chamberlain will satisfy 
them all; but undoubtedly there will be grave disap- 
pointment if he is very cautious. 

* ** * * 

The big debate in the House was concerned with 
Imperial Defence. Mr. Attlee made a most notably 
impartial and reasonable plea for a Ministry of Defence, 
which was countered by the Prime Minister with a 
description of how the existing machinery obtained 
all the co-ordination at present humanly possible. The 
House was deeply interested in both these main speeches, 
and the advocates of a Ministry of Defence had the 
satisfaction of finding that their ideas have gained weight 
in effect if not in form. Another good debate was provided 
by Sir Herbert Samuel's attack upon the beet sugar 
subsidy. For once he had the better of Mr. Elliot, who 
appeared to be defending something of which he did not 


wholly approve. 
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HE EMPEROR WILHELM II once assured Austria 
that he would be found at her side in shining 
armour in case of need. Vigorous though he can be in 
expression himself, Signor Mussolini indulged in no such 
militant metaphor when he announced the result of the 
Italo-Austro-Hungarian conversations at Rome last 
Sunday. Provision had been made for consultation 
between the three States from time to time regarding 
their common interests; each promised economic con- 
cessions to the others; and experts from the three countries 
were to be commissioned to work out details of the 
agreements by May 15th. So far, so good. Nothing 
spectacular has been accomplished, but nothing spec- 
tacular was aimed at. Italy has given Dr. Dollfuss 
moral support just when he badly needed it, and the 
export of Aystrian and Hungarian produce through the 
Italian ports of Trieste and Fiume is to be arranged. 
Italy, moreover, is to take what imports she can of 
wheat from Hungary and timber from Austria, and she 
may find an enlarged market for her own wine and fruit 
in those two countries. So far as it makes for a lowering 
of national tariff barriers, as it undoubtedly does, the 
agreement is a step in the right direction. It does not 
go far, but when the first step has been taken the second 
may in due time follow. Germany and France for 
different reasons look askance at the attitude of friendly 
patronage assumed by Italy towards two lesser Central 
European States, and the Little Entente countries 
condemn a group agreement in which they have no 
part. But there is no reason why it should not be 
widened by the inclusion of other States which see fit 
to associate themselves with it. As things are, the 
Rome discussions have effected a certain relaxation of 
tension in Central Europe, though it is unfortunate 
that Signor Mussolini’s public speech regarding them 
was not more happily conceived. 

One other hopeful sign, on the horizon rather than in 
the foreground, is the growing possibility of Russia’s 
entry into the League of Nations. No sentimental view 
need be taken of that. The prime motive, undoubt- 
edly, is Russia’s desire to make friendships in the West 
as counterpoise to the enmity (though here, too, there 
is some improvement) of Japan in the Far East. But 
that is by no means all the story. Russia has had extensive 
experience of Geneva of late, and the contact has been 
increasingly harmonious. She is no longer regarded 
by the world as a pariah State. The United States 
of America has recognized her diplomatically ; this 
country has concluded a new trade agreement with 
her; she has cemented relations with her immediate 
neighbours, all of them themselves members of the 
League of Nations. France is taking the initiative in 
emphasizing at Moscow and in Paris the advantages to 
Russia of membership of the League, and if here again 
the motive is obvious—to bring in 160 million Russians 
as compensation for the defection of 65 million Germans— 
it is in no way discredited by that. The League was 
meant to be a realist institution, not a forum for the 
debate of theories, and if France aims at strengthening 
the League as a factor making for her own national 
security, she is regarding it precisely as it was always 
meant to be regarded. Russia, undoubtedly, will take 
tlic course that she conceives will serve her own interests 
best. If she should contemplate joining the League she 
should receive a general welcome. She would, of course, 
he entitled to a permanent seat on the Council, and 
it is hardly conceivable that any of the States whose 
concurrence is necessary would withhold its approval. 


THE CONDITION FOR DISARMAMENT 





Se 


But though every ground for hope must be emphasized 
at a moment when grounds for hope are lamentably fey, 
it is useless to disguise the fact that disarmament is 
still the key of the whole international situation. Nothing 
is more futile than to echo the old parrot-cry that 
armaments do not make wars. Competition in arma. 
ments has made many wars and will make many more 
yet, if the capacity of mankind to impose restraint fails 
in the future as it has failed regularly in the past. That 
is the answer to those who would wind the Geneya 
discussions up and leave each nation to make whateye 
provision it chose for its own defence. The consequence 
would be certain. Every nation would set before itself 
the aim, voiced more than once for this country in the 
debates of the last few days in the House of Commons, 
of making itself so strong that no other nation would 
venture to attack it. And since strengths are relative, 
and the size of one country’s defensive panoply depends, 
on this theory, on the size of another nation’s defensive 
panoply, which serves equally for attack, the fatal race 
in armaments would be in unchecked progress in six 
months. At all costs that must be prevented, and it is 
not yet too late. 

Two fresh moves in the disarmament discussions 
have been registered in the past week. One is the 
publication of the German Note to France, the other 
the receipt by Sir John Simon of the French Note 
to Great Britain. Between them, if they do not 
sensibly change the situation, they do in some degree 
clarify it, and force to the front again certain issues to 
which this country in particular has paid too small regard, 
The German Note is not unreasonable. It insists on 
an equality which is denied to Germany by no Great 
Power except France, and in form not even by France, 
Germany asks only for defensive, not offensive, weapons; 
she accepts any international control to which other 
Powers are ready to submit ; and in regard to her Storm 
Troops, she would agree to including in the disarmament 
convention a provision prohibiting any such formations 
in any country from assuming any military character. 
To all appearances a convention well worth having could 
be negotiated between Great Britain, Germany and 
Italy. 

The difficulty is France. The French see Germany 
rearming, and they refuse im any circumstances 
to sign a convention countenancing that—but what 
their alternative is remains undisclosed. They object 
in particular to the creation of a German air force of 
any kind—though the only way to prevent it is the 
acceptance by all countries of the total abolition of 
military aviation, a step which circumstances make 
every day more essential. But France, above all 
reiterates her perpetual demand for what is commonly 
called security, or, in relation to a Disarmament Cor 
vention, ‘guarantees of execution.” This country 
edged hesitantly a few inches in that direction when it 
the last draft convention it spoke of ‘ consultation 4% 


~ 


to the steps to be taken” in the event of a breach of | 


the Disarmament Convention, but other countries may 


be forgiven for recalling that Great Britain has {ot | 


fourteen years been bound specifically to join in certail 
far-reaching economic sanctions against any State goillf 
to war in breach of the League Covenant, and that {ot 
most of that period leading British spokesmen have 


regularly gone out of their way to stress the improbability j 


of Great Britain doing anything of the sort. Such al 
attitude is utterly dishonourable. It may not spring 
consciously from a dishonourable motive. It comes 
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rather of the strange belief that while the business of 
reparing for war 1s essentially practi ral, the business 
of safeguarding peace Is essentially academic. While 
that attitude pre rails there can be no progress. There 
is still time to change It. We are not asked to go beyond 


THE LIBERAL PARTY 


HE statement of policy, issued by Sir Herbert 
T Samuel on behalf of himself, his colleagues and 
the Liberal Party Organizations, is an attempt to 
compress into narrow compass a complete account of 
their programme. Certain paragraphs which might 
easily have been expanded into chapters are necessarily 
pald in their brevity, and there are statements of prin- 
ciple which suffer the loss inevitable when a philosophy 
is boiled down into a sentence. But intelligent readers, 
for whom the whole vast literature of Liberalism is 
available for exploration, will not be misled into mistaking 
brevity for glibness. Nor will they let themselves be 
prejudiced by the fact that the Liberal Party today 
js very weak in Parliament, is out of favour with the 
masses, and does not appear to be winning many recruits 
among the young. These all too obvious facts make 
it easy for cynics to scoff at the enthusiasm which 
ventures to offer itself as the cuzve for all the ills to which 
mankind is heir. But to others they make it all the 
more imperative to inquire what there is in Liberalism 
of value to the 
of the best brains of the time adhere to it in spite of 
every conceivable discouragement. 

Perhaps the first question which will occur to the 
student of this statement Does the Liberalism 
which it propounds represent a halfway house between 
Conservatism and Labour-Socialism, or is it something 
quite distinct from either, standing absolutely in its 
own right? That is to say, might the subscribers to 
this doctrine be easily merged either in Left-wing Con- 
servatism or Right-wing Labour? He will at once 
notice that some principles laid down in the programme 


is 


would win assent from many Conservatives and many 
Socialists. Liberals are not alone in urging resolute 
measures for the settlement of disputes by peaceful 
means, or in advocating the strongest possible champion- 
ship of the Covenant of the League of Nations (with its 
provision for penalties against aggressors), the abolition 
and air, and the 
elimination of the motive of private profit from the 
sale of arms. Nor are they alone in opposing threats 
against political liberties from the Right of the Con- 
servative Party and the Left of the Socialists. They 
are not the only advocates of measures to promote 
peace and co-operation in industry. And_ there 
persons in all parties who would subscribe to their 
enlightened views about the planning of town and 
country, the preservation of beauty and culture in the 
national life, and provision of facilities for the use of 
leisure. The Liberal Party is the nucleus for humani- 
tarian convictions, the spearhead of the movement for 
“Peace, Liberty and Social Justice.” And yet, if it 
stood for these great causes only, we might conceive 
of its membership existing within the ranks of other 
parties—a leaven, but not an entirely distinet foree—a 
quasi-religious influence within the domain of politics. 


of aggressive weapons on land, se: 


are 


But the programme shows us that this spirit, though 
essential to Liberalism, is only a part of its movement. 
We find: here certain policies which are peculiarly and 
traditionally Liberal. Conspicuous among them is Free 
Trade. These are certainly unfortunate days for those 
Who would cling uncompromisingly to the letter of the 


modern world which makes so many , 





the Covenant which we have signed and ratified. If 
we could satisfy-France that we meant to honour that 
signature in spirit and in letter we could make the 
conclusion of a Disarmament Convention something 
very near a certainty, 


PROGRAMME 


unadulterated gospel of Free Trade, for the increasing 
economic nationalism of other countries, the shrinkage of 
our foreign markets, and the possibility of dumping cheap 
products on our home markets have endangered the 
balance of trade and profitable home production. Some 
Liberals have perhaps damaged their cause, not by 
remaining convinced Free Traders—for almost all 
economists today are in principle Free Traders, and many 
Conservatives are aware of the evils of Protection—but 
by insisting on the letter of their theory when circum- 
stances have made it unpractical in its entirety. We 
observe that the framers of the party programme have 
avoided that mistake. They concentrate on working for 
* general freedom of trade” and a general trade agree- 
ment among all those nations which would be ready to 
trade freely, or with low tariffs, among themselves ; and 
of course they oppose subsidies. Free Trade, Propor- 
tional Representation and a democratic reform of the 
House of Lords are all peculiarly Liberal elements in the 
programme. But it has to be admitted that they are not 
elements which are likely at this moment to win many 
“votes at an election. 

But we are still only at the beginning of the constructive 
proposals in the policy, and it is a defect of the pamphlet, 
but not of the programme itsell, that some of the measures 
which have vital relevance to present-day needs have not 
been thrown out into the prominence which they deserve. 
One of these has long stood on Liberal Party programmes, 
and though time has cast on it an odour of bygone 
sanctity, it is still one -of those great social reforms 
which remain to this day unaccomplished, The taxation 
of the site values of land would have far-reaching effects 
in putting vast unearned increment values into the 
pocket of the State, to the advantage of the ratepayer 
and taxpayer. This is a policy which does not interest 
the Socialist, since his plan is to nationalize the land, 
and it can never easily be carried out by Conservatives 
owing to the resistance of landowners. And for other 
reasons there is no party which would be so likely to 
embark on an education policy satisfactory to educa- 
tionists as the Liberals, declare for the whole 
reorganization recommended in the Hadow Report. 

The statement reiterates the belief of Liberals 
national development through public works. There 
one inconspicuous but supremely important plank in 


who 


in 


Is 


the programme which is being grievously neglected 
by the other parties today, and which, though it 


might be adopted by the National Government, could 
not be whole-heartedly promoted by any single party 
except the Liberal Party. We refer to the reorganization 
of the staple industries, or legislation to compel these 
industries to reorganize themselves. There is no greater 
hindrance to the recovery of trade in this country today 
than the unwillingness of the coal-owners to accept 
even that minimum of reorganization which the Coal 
Reorganization Commission demands, of the iron and 
steel magnates to organize for the better and cheaper 
production which the ablest experts know to be necessary, 
and of the cotton manufacturers to co-operate for pro- 
duction and selling. ‘The key industries of Great Britain 
are being killed through the incapacity of their mono- 


polist owners to act together and the unwillingness of 
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the Government to bring the necessary pressure to determined policy directed to the drastic reconstructioy 
bear on them. The Socialists, no doubt, would dispose of the great industries in a manner which will enable 
of this problem by nationalizing industry. The Liberals them to compete with the foreigner, and bring back 
declare their willingness to attack this tremendous labour to the factories and prosperity to the nation, 
task in the manner that would be open to a strong Does the Liberal Party possess the man-power and the 
Government not committed to Socialism. driving power to make this the issue that it should be iy 

Do they, in effect, mean what they say? Have they _ politics—reconstruction without revolution? If it does, it 
the courage and the fighting power to make this, a might regain its position as a determining force in nationg| 
central problem in industry, into a central problem in politics. If it does not, its chances of effective work in 
politics ?. What is wanted by the country is an active, the near future as an organized political party are small, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


“WN our private lives we have learnt to consider the night or so. Of the practical suggestions he made 
I rights and feelings of our neighbours. If we did the I thought that of the institution of chairs of criminal juris. 
same in international affairs world-peace would be more — prudence at “ not one but a dozen ” British universities 
secure.” Who, if asked to guess the author of these admir- was the most interesting. But for our national mistrust 
able words, would hit on Lord Rothermere ? Yet there of the purely theoretic it would be odd that we should 
they are, in Wednesday’s Daily Mail, as preface to an never have followed what on the Continent is the almost 
article »y the proprietor of the Mail advocating the trans- universal practice. Professorships do not in themselves 
fer of the mandates for Tanganyika, the British Cameroons produce Lombrosos, but the consciousness that the 
and British Togoland to Germany. The territories in ques- treatment of crime must in many cases be therapeutic 
tion, were, of course, German colonies down to 1914. Since _ has developed considerably since Lombroso’s day (Erewhon 
I have more than once expressed in this column sharp dis- was not written in vain); and though professors of 
sent from Lord Rothermere’s views, I am particularly criminal jurisprudence might make bad Old Bailey judges, 
glad to call attention to an article which, whether it a systematic study of crime in all its aspects would be 
represents a change of outlook or not, does emphasize calculated to produce that instructed opinion on which 
most valuably the necessity in all international relations, a wholesome attitude on the part of socicty towards 
as in all personal relations, for both understanding and the criminal depends. 
considering the feelings of our neighbours. Whether it is * * * * 
altogether opportune at this moment to encourage German For once in a way I rather wish I had seen the boat-race 
claims to the old German colonies—it is only a compara- _ jnstead of listening to it. The broadcast was less success. 
tively small section centring round Dr. von Schnee who — ful than usual. No one would have gathered from it that 
keep the question alive, and Herr Hitler the other day” Bradley put on what some critics described as the greatest 
disclaimed all colonial ambitions—is a little doubtful. spurt in the history of the race at the end of the first mile, 
But a sign of goodwill would be valuable, and if it were a and the mile time, which like the full time was a record 
joint act by Britain and France, involving the transfer to (as reference to previous times would have showed), was 
German mandate of the British and French Cameroons yyerely described as very good. Nothing suggested an 









and British and. French Togoland, if and when Germany ynusually fast race till the actual official time was 


returned to Geneva, it might have excellent results, announced, <A year ago I protested mildly at the tendency 
* * * * to give more credit to the losing crew than to the winners, 


This year I am bound to say Oxford deserve all the 
sympathy anyone has to offer. To break the record after 
prolonged misfortunes during training and yet to be 
beaten by four lengths is desperately hard luck. I note, 
by the way, that one contemporary had the race discussed 
by “an ex-blue.” Do such persons exist? Onée a blue 
always a blue, surely. 
oF * * * 


Memories are short, and I suppose the announcement 
of the death of General Stuart-Wortley this week will 
have recalled to comparatively few of those who noticed 
it the famous Daily Telegraph interview with the Kaiser 
which helped to lose Bilow his Chancellorship, came 
near losing Wilhelm II his throne, and formed one of the 
milestones that marked the road to war in the first decade 
of this century. General Stuart-Wortley was the Kaiser’s 
host at Highcliffe Castle in Hampshire, and it was to him 
that the German Emperor confided his desire to get his 
views on this country published in some _ reputable 
English paper. So it was arranged. The views were 
characteristic. The most inept passage of all, containing “: ; 
the statement that William II had in 1900 been kind Cighteenth-century red-coated men, and their women, 


enough to send to Queen Victoria a military plan for the cut. Their mouths el well closed, but what * singular 
South African campaign then in progress, was equally Yagueness of facial outline in these representatives of the 
unfortunate in its effects in this country, where the im- privileged classes, and what . chinlessness 
pertinence was not unnaturally resented, and in Germany, Is that really an index to the national character under the 


. ‘ way 
where nine people out of ten had wanted the Boers to beat Georges ? * ¢ * s 


the British. With an effort one realizes that the author 
and conceiver of the now historie ineptitude still lives. 


A visit to the Exhibition of British Art just before it 
closed last Saturday left one impression, at any rate, on 
my mind, While landscape, the glory of English painting, 
was very meagrely represented, of portraits there was 
abundanee. But a strangely unimpressive figure these 


The Master of the Temple, after being considered well 
in the running for the Bishopric of Ely—now {filled by 
the quite unexpected appointment of Bishop of Hull— 





* * * * 


In apologizing for intruding into a sphere not properly is, I see, being mentioned both for the Deanery of St. F 
his own when he delivered the first Clarke-Hall memorial Paul’s and the Mastership of his own college, Selwyn, of 


Jecture on Monday, the Archbishop of York was perhaps’ which he was tutor for many years. He should be a 
forestalling the kind of criticism that his incursion strong candidate for the Cambridge post. 
into economic territory has provoked in the last fort- JANUS. 
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THE STATE OF GERMANY—SOME CONCLUSIONS 


By H. POWYS 


HE difficulty of giving an exhaustive description of 
National Socialism and its results within the limits 
of space available for this series of articles is that it is 
« extraordinarily all-embracing. It means some- 
thing in every department of the national life, but 
what it means is still difficult to determine. An old 
friend, one of those rare figures who are as prominent 
in Nazi Germany as they were under the Republic, said 
that the sad thing for men of his generation—he is under 
sixty —was that they would long be dead before anybody 
could realize what had been happening in the year of 
grace 1933. 

The debit side of the balance-shect is immense. Liberty 
and toleration are gone ; individual suffering has been 
great (though incomparably less than in Russia) ; talent 
has been crushed or forced to emigrate ; a racial associa- 
tion lasting for more than a thousand years ruthlessly 
severed. A terrible conflict has arisen between religion 
and patriotism, and many sincere and noble men are in 
a state of despair. In the world Germany stands more 
isolated than ever since the War. 

Of practical achievements to their credit the Nazis can 
point first and foremost to the unemployment situation. 
The latest figures show an effective reduction of about 
2,500,000, or 40 per cent. of the numbers a year ago, 
This is coupled with an equally important factor—mitiga- 
tion of the terrible moral effects through the provision of 
unpaid occupation in Storm Troops, party organizations 
and the like. Good work is undoubtedly being done 
towards eliminating corruption in public and_ business 
life, and administration is being reorganized on more 
efficient and economical lines. This will be greatly assisted 
by the reform of the Reich, an insoluble problem for 
every Republican government. The principle of leader- 
ship has at any rate resulted in action, and many excellent 
schemes long held up owing to political controversy or 
inertia are being carried out. 

The Nazis could scarcely claim a balance on the credit 
side, however, were it not for a completely intangible 
factor. Bismarck created political unity of a sort; 
he gave order and military discipline. But Hitler’s aims 
are far more fundamental. He is creating a national 
tradition running through all sections and classes of a 
people bitterly divided by religion, culture, history and 
economic interests. And in so doing he has completely 
changed the psychological atmosphere. 

The soul of the new Germany, the renaissance of values 
towards which she is striving, centres round the folk 
movement. Large though the part played by the 
Gobineau-Chamberlain race theories certainly is, it does 
not scem to me essential. As I have explained, un- 
orthodoxy about ‘ Nordics” and “ Aryans” is very 
prevalent. But the unorthodox believe almost as pro- 
foundly in the German people, in their duty to think in 
terms of racial future, as do the fanatics. Here is the 
super-individual ideal for which the individual is bidden, 
and is in fact, prepared to sacrifice himself. “* Gemeinnutz 
geht vor Kigennutz ’—the community before the indi- 
vidual—is no mere catchword. The ideals of service and 
self-sacrifice go very deep. However many absurdities 
such as the banning of black-faced golliwogs or the Nazi 
hewspaper’s claim that the increased births a few months 
after Hitler’s advent were due to his policy—may surround 
the thought of future generations, a substantial rise in the 
birth-rate is certain, and, in view of the conscious effort 
and scientific planning which may be expected, it will be 


GREENWOOD 


surprising if a considerable reduction in the number of 
C. 3’s does not ensue. 

Cannon-fodder ! Perhaps; and yet I believe the 
movement goes deeper. If you talk Malthus to a German 
he will point out that other races, yellow and brown and 
black, are continually increasing; that the Catholic 
Southern elements among the white races are doing the 
same; and that throughout history a decline in the 
quality and numbers of a race has always preceded its 
downfall. And he will add that the German people are 
determined to live for hundreds and indeed thousands 
of years. They their 
mission. 


are profoundly conscious of 

That may be a dangerous attitude. But, as I pointed 
out in an earlier article, it is rather different from the 
imperialism of the past. The new Germany is not likely 
to fight in order to impose a ruling class over subject 
populations, though she may fight, as Hitler indicated 
in Mein Kampf, if the population presses too severely on 
the means of subsistence. However, she does not want 
to fight at all if it can be helped; and the racial idea 
itself leads her to be thoroughly alive to the terrible 
threat of modern warfare to women and children, the 
bearers of the race, and to the dangers which would 
threaten the white races in the event of another inter- 
necine struggle. Moreover, if the tremendous efforts 
which the Germans are making to throw off the stigma 
of “ War-guilt ” mean anything, they must be tho- 
roughly alive to the moral issues involved in aggression. 
Their fundamental rejection of pacifism and emphasis on 
military values is not only due to the desire to strengthen 
national morale for the event of hostilities: even more 
important perhaps is the fact that the whole socialist 
spirit of the new Germany was born in the War. Mr. 
Delis'e Burns, writing in the Contemporary Review for 
December, suggested that one of the reasons for the sur- 
vival of war was that it was felt to be morally preferable 


‘**a general scramble for scraps.” 


to peace regarded as 
That was Ruskin’s view, and I was reminded of it when a 
Storm Troop leader explained to me that National 
Socialism was above all an attempt to bring into daily 
life the spirit which inspired the men in the mud of 
Flanders and the snows of Russia. It regarded, he said, 
the workman at his bench or the peasant on his land, 
provided that each gave of his best, in the same light 
as the soldier who died for his country. 

There is, of course, the element typified by Professor 
Banse. 
Pan-Germans whose ideas played such a large part in 
creating the psychological atmosphere which led to the 
War. Banse does not stand for much in Germany, but 
he stands for something. Oswald Spengler, however, who 
has sold 200,000 copies of his latest kook, Decisive Years, 


Similar lucubrations were poured out by those 


stands for a great deal. 

The violent controversy now raging round Spengler, 
who, as a scathing opponent of National Socialism, 
has been bitterly attacked by the Nazis and nar- 
rowly escaped a concentration camp, seems to me to 
illustrate a vital question for the new Germany, a ques- 
tion which, perhaps, has yet to be decided. The inclusion 
of Conservative values in National Socialism, its re- 
luctance to destroy elements which have contributed to 
German greatness, has enabled reactionary forces to gain 
a certain foothold within the Third Reich and in lesser 
degree within the Nazi Party. The Junkers are to 
scme extent holding up Dane’s great programme of 
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peasant settlement, and Big Business, as I have shown, 
is still on trial. The Prussian faction round Goring, rein- 
forced, it is said, by President von Hindenburg, seems 
to be responsible for delaying the break-up of Prussia 
which must accompany a radical Reich reform. In view 
of the fate of Hugenberg and of the distribution of real 
power, it is ridiculous to regard the Nazis as the hired 
lackeys of the capitalists ; at any moment a word from 
Hitler can break any reactionary resistance. But Mr. 
Wickham Steed, for example, holds that Hitler is funda- 
mentally reactionary, and reaction in the Third Reich 
might spell a victory for Spenglerian Prussianism. 
Personally, I cannot believe it. Even Hitler could 
searecly falsify this great movement of the people in the 
interests of privileged classes, and the days when war 
could be waged to divert attention from social unrest are 


WILLIAM MORRIS 


==—=—_— 
long past. But there is one possibility which should be 
squarely faced. If the German people are hemmed q 
and surrounded by an iron ring, whether ‘amouflaged as 
a collective system or not ; if their legitimate aspiration, 
are thwarted and their tentative moves towards recon. 
ciliation with former enemies rejected ; if their attempts 
to get into touch with other peoples—the British People 
above all—and evoke sympathetic understanding at 
least of some of their aims, are met by a Persistent 
barrage of uncomprehending criticism: the chance of 
influencing the still young plant of National Soeialisy 
will be thrown away and Germany may turn to the blatant 
gospel of force in her despair. A preventive war, which 
always seems to me the acme of defeatism, the action of 
men or nations who have no confidence in their future, 
would at any rate be more logical. 


(Born March 24th, 1834) 


: By LORD OLIVIER 


ILLIAM MORRIS was an Aesthete—a name which, 

the Industrial Revolution having weil nigh 
destroyed the thing, had to be borrowed from Greek and 
can only be translated, not quite exactly, in Latin —one 
capable of perception, or sensitive to his own perceptions, 
The nearest predecessor of the word in the same connexion 
was Connoisseur, current among the cultured of Morris's 
youth and those who had the means to buy works of Art, 
to designate one who, if he did not himself perceive, at 


any rate had acquired a knowledge of what was what in’ 


that province, and could tell you where the Brown Tree 
should be in a picture. The aesthetes whom Morris 
called into being were duly served with the critical halt- 
bricks appropriate to such foreigners ; their fraternity 
becoming a more popular Philistine scofiing-stock than 
had been the mildly-ridiculed Connoisseur. Its challenge 
was more widely affronting to countless parlours. Morris 
himself declared that anyone who had not been “ con- 
noisseured out of his senses” was naturally aesthetic. 
Morris. however, was half a “ Celt,” and his hybridism 
made his Celtic endowment acutely self-conscious and 
antipathetically savage against the beef-wittedness of his 
other kin, 

The perception of art is sensational, not intellectual or 
rational, however dogmatic a system of canons of beauty 
critical and reflective intelligence may ingeniously for- 
mulate. Morris, if anyone, could have propounded such 
formulas, but Morris, when discussing old manuscripts 
in his study at Kelmscott House, merely told us, ** I 
always know when a thing is really good, by its making 
me feel warm across here,”’—rubbing with both hands that 
part of his waistcoat that covered the seat of his dia- 
phragm. But unless a like movement of feeling has 
prompted and guided the artist or workman in his own 
intuitive handling of his materials the product will not be 
Art nor produce the impression of beauty, If it has been 
so prompted it will be undeniable art in the teeth of all 
Classical canons, 

Morris, having received his most stimulating clue from 
Ruskin’s chapter “ The Nature of Gothic,” and having 
improved on Ruskin’s formulation of it-—broadening it 
from the insistence that Art must copy Nature to the 
perception that art is actually the expression of Nature 
through the temperament of a human producer—was able 
to amplify and give profounder significance than even 
Ruskin did to the relevance of this clue to the ghastly 
scene of modern commercial and industrial society. It 
became obvious why it was that capitalist civilization 
should have been making the whole world hideous, 
First, the mechanization of industry, within the scope 


of the functioning of the machine, simply gutted pro. 
duction of all vital ingredient whatever—substituting, 
for flesh, potted meat; and, secondly, the capitalist 
purpose of profit-making superseding the purpose of 
production for use, combined with the transformation of 
the free master-eraftsman or cultivator into an eniployee 
at wages, had converted the workers into undifferentiated 
batches of * labour force,” making they know not what 
for they know not whom, and knowing not why they 
make it except that by “ working ” they earn precariously 
a weekly dole of cash to feed themselves, and for their 
employer's rent, interest and profits, 

Morris’ name is familiar chiefly in connexion with 
Art and craftsmanship, with the workmanship of men’s 
hands, with productions, therefore, commonly, with 
ominous significance, called “ artificial,’ or regarded 
perhaps as creations of Humanism rather than Nature, 
But his own most profound and _ insistently-emphasized 
faith and conviction were that all work and _ production 
permissibly describable as Art, all beauty in the achieve- 
ments of Man, are manifestations in Man of the vital 
force and influence of the Earth and Nature—-"* the 
earth, and the seasons, and weather .. . and all that 
grows out of it; as this ” (the North Oxfordshire building 
he loved) “ has done . . . The earth, and the growth of 
it, and the life of it; ... If I could but say or show 
how I love it!” 

As to the blight of capitalism and wage-slavery—- 
“1 must say,” he told the Burslem Potters in 1881, 
“my imagination will stretch no further than to suggest 
rebellion in general as a remedy.” To that conviction he 
held, and devoted unsparing energy to the preaching of 
Socialism. Meanwhile, however, and first of all, “ the 
cleaning of England.” The natural beauty of England 
must be rescued, preserved and restored ; what remained 
of her authentic architecture and art saved from 
destruction—as that of Burford Church from the vagaries 
of that astonishing vicar who concluded his battle 
with Morris with the triumphant crow—*‘ The Church, 
mine: and if I choose to I shall stand on 
my head in it.” Had Morris been Henry IH, the brains 
of that “ arrogant priest ” would no doubt have besprent 
the eneaustic tiles he had substituted for the Shilstone 
pavement (including the gravestone of Speaker Lenthall). 

Not that Morris, any more than his most absorbent 
disciple, Bernard Shaw, considered that a_ parasitic 
dilettante society that can create no beauty itself has 
any right to whimper over the destruction of beautiful 
things produced under conditions which it. has_ itself 
destroyed, while it obstinately strives to maintail 
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the system that has destroyed them. But, for the sake 
of educational contrast, and because, if anyone is to make 
peautiful things he must live in a beautiful place, what 
saved must be fought for (as, indeed, it is being 
fought for, largely thanks to Morris, today). 

Next, he demanded ‘ Education on all 
if only because * knowledge means aspiration or discon- 
tent—call it what you will.” He aesthete : 
put he did not desire the revival of art for the sake of 
making life more agreeable for cultured people. He 
wanted it as the evidence of a liberation of the producer 
from servitude to the machine and the balance-sheet, 
and of his doing his job because he enjoyed the technics 
of it and because he wished it to serve and give joy to the 
men and women that were to use it. Only thus could he 
have pleasure in his own work and himself appreciate art, 
knowing himself what it was. 

There must be authentic, original vital activity of 
the worker in producing his work, or it can have no 
beauty—beauty being the message of living feeling 
between the living. Style is conveyed through the hand, 
the voice, the ear, in writing. Standing alongside Morris’ 
broad blue shoulder, on the platform of the long, ill- 
lighted lecture-shed at his Hammersmith house, I used 
to realize, as he elaborated the intricate pattern of 
one of those superb Aes or Esses that herald, as with a 
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sudden brunt of harmonious brass, the pleasant melodies 
of his pages—why he wanted the written word to be 
beautiful in the type as the uttered sentences in the ear. 
Art flowed out of him as he sat with his ruddy neck and 
big grizzled poll bent forward beside the lamp on the 
chairman’s table. 

I had been speaking on Zola, and we were discussing 
realism in fiction. In the far gloom of the tunnel-hall 
a slender, dusky figure uplifted a spectral visage, hung 
with raven locks, It swayed, unfurled black wings of an 
immense bardic cloak, and, swaying, wailed like a Banshee 
against Realism and in praise of Romance. But Morris 
took Zola’s part against Yeats’ protest: for, he said— 
he is perfectly right: a great part of our people are 
like that: it has to be recognized. But, as he said at 
Burslem after speaking of hooliganism: . . . “ Do not 
think, I beg you, that I am speaking rhetorically in 
saying that when I think of all this, I feel that the one 
great thing I desire is that this great country should .. . 
turn that mighty force of her respectable people, the 
greatest power the world has ever seen, to giving the 
children of these poor folk the pleasures and the hopes 
of men. Is that really impossible? Is there no hope 
of it ? Ifso, I ean only say that civilization is a delusion 
and a lie; there is no such thing and no hope of such 
a thing.” 


CHILDREN AND HISTORICAL FILMS 


By SIR CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON (Principal and Vice-Chancellor of Birmingham University) 


Y “children” is mearit boys and girls wnder the age 
B of sixteen, and, therefore, theoretically under the 
restrictions applicable to A and U films. By a 
“historical ” film is meant a presentation on the screen 
of any episode in the past of which the children can have 
no first-hand knowledge. 

If, as an adult, you go to a historical film and endeavour 
at the time, and subsequently, to measure the influence 
of what has been shown on the children’s minds you will 
probably arrive at three conclusions : First, the intensity 
of the effect will be in proportion to the skill and vividness 
of the presentation ; secondly, the choice of the subject 
will be directly related, in its effect, to the skill and vivid- 
ness of the film; and thirdly, the inexhaustible capacity 
of the film to re-create a (not necessarily the) past, and 
to visualize that past through the producer’s and the 
actcrs’ eyes and not through your own eyes. Then, 
whether you are a teacher or not, endeavour to teach 
the children who have seen the film the same piece of 
history simply by talking, by a book, by an atlas and by 
ablackboard—and measure the result. 

The talking films present history through the eye and 
the ear in combination. So, of course, does the historical 
play. The historical novel presents history through 
the printed word. But the film has obvious innumerable 
advantages over the historical play, due to the difference 
in technique and the mechanical apparatus at its disposal. 
There is, also, one obvious and fundamental difference. 
In the historical play, the interpretation is that of a 
dramatist, in the film it is that of a producer. All the 
elaborate and scientific investigations in the last few 
years combine to emphasize not only the immediate but 
the lasting effect on children of what they see on the 
sereen, though that effect may not be measurable or 
even apparent at the time. Add to that the almost in- 
exhaustible range in the field of influence, reckoned in 
numbers. Whatever may be the figure of those coming 
under the influence of a successful book or play, it muist 
be multiplied by 50 or even 100 for the film. 

It is plain, therefore, that psychologically, education- 


ally and also “ morally,” historical films (quite apart 
from ordinary recreational films) can be of infinite import- 
ance in the making of a child’s mind, and if they are 
multiplied and also very successful, of inexhaustible 
importance. An epigrammatist might, indeed, be well 
tempted to say: ‘ Give me the making of a nation’s 
historical films, and I will give you the making of the 
nation’s laws or of anything else of national value.” 

Historical films (like historical plays or novels) are 
by the nature of their being and making vulnerable to 
different critical tests. They may, for example, be 
* archaeologically “ wrong, e.g., in details of scenery, 
architecture, costume, speech and so forth ; the incidents 
of the * plot * may be so misplaced and combined as to 
be absolutely false in fact ; the events may be so ignor- 
antly or deliberately selected as to place the stress on 
the trivial and the vulgar and to omit or minimize the 
fundamental, resulting in an interpretation false in the 
worst sense of the word; if the story is grouped round 
a central figure or group of figures in a critical period of 
world or national history, background, episodes and 
leading figures may be so handled (and yet be “ pictur- 
esque *) as to make the film a grotesque or a degrading 
-aricature. It would be the easiest thing in the world 
to select the tremendous era of the Puritan Revolution 
and show Charles I as a wastrel, half-witted fanatic in 
a spectacular pantomime, or turn Cromwell into a canting 
half-bully, half-buffoon. And when you wish to suggest 
‘rauses of world-shaking changes, you could (most pictur- 
esquely) reduce the Persian invasion of Greece to a 
curtain lecture by Atossa, or the English Reformation 
to “the Gospel light that dawned from Bullen’s eyes.” 
If the picturesque is mostly what we want in making : 
historical film, omission and falsification of the truth, 
singly or better still in combination, become positive 
merits—and the box oflice will subsequently clinch the 
conclusion. 

Concurrently, the teacher (or the parent) striving to 
bring home to the children the meaning and value of their 
national heritage will have to wrestle with the visible and 
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invisible barbed wire in the child’s mind, The child has 
seen the producer’s Anne Boleyn or Cromwell; what he 
_is told or reads in class withers into a bloodless statement 
that fades before the picture burned into his imagination. 
If you doubt it, try to convince by scientific argument 
a child who has seen a vampire on the screen, that “ that 
thing ” will not come upon him in the silent darkness of a 
sleepless night. 

The real issue at stake in historical films (as in historical 
plays) is not the attainment of professor-proof accuracy 
in detail, or chronicle-proof accuracy. in the order of 

incident, but of interpretation, i.e., of values. Take (if 
you could) 50 children to a first-rate representation of 
Shakespeare’s Richard IIT; follow it next afternoon by 
Richard of Bordeaux; follow it next afternoon by an 
hour’s lesson on the reign of Richard II as an organic 
episode in our national evolution and follow it by a lessor.- 
hour next day of questions from the children, (An hour 
- would not be enough to deal with the hail-storm that the 
children would hurl at you.) And then finally note the result, 

Conversely, how easy to construct a scenario of “ the 
private life of Charles IL” or “‘ of Louis XIV ” with Lucy 
Walters, Nell Gwynn, Barbara Cleveland and all “ the 
other chargeable ladies of the Court” (or of a similar 
galaxy at Paris and Versailles), with accurate scenery, 
gorgeous clothes galore, cloak and sword, “ sex-appeal ” 
by the ton, comic business to keep a dozen George Robeys 
on the romp, and close-ups of passion long drawn-out— 


££, ~ 
and I would defy any teacher or parent, after the children 
had seen such a film, ever to get out of their heads the 
“lesson ” burnt in by the film, or get into their heads the 
real significance and values of the national issues fought 
out in England or France between 1660 and 1685, And 
when these children have become men and women, Britis} 
or French citizens, what then ? 

Many of us in the last tén years, under the yoke of 
Hollywood, have felt the lamentable neglect of the 
superb and inexhaustible material in the quarries of oy 
national history and have dreamed of the aid that the 
historical film could give in the education and culture o{ 
our people. Comedy and tragedy, laughter and tears 
selfless ideals and selfish sensuality, carnal appetites and 
the visions of the spirit—all these and how much more— 
are the warp and woof of the drama of the past, and the 
creative imagination of the artist can weave them on the 
loom of the present for the comfort of the future; by 
this same stuff can also, and only too easily, be made the 
shoddy pastime of a shoddy day, preparing for the shoddy 
pastimes of a shoddier future. In the last two years the 
producers of films have begun to discover the free gifts of 
history to librettist, photographer, producer, actor and 
actress, and also the money that awaits the skilfyl 
exploiter. Do they also realize their responsibilities? 
Does the public realize its responsibility? Is the box. 
office test of a successful historical film identical with the 
test of truth and of national interest ? 





SPRING AT WHIPSNADE 


By HERBERT PALMER 


PPROACHING Whipsnade from the south you 
A gather it quickly into view by fixing your eyes on 
the figure of a huge white lion which has been cut deeply 
into the chalk. The lion tells you that Whipsnade is now 
the home of wild beasts—in brief, a Zoo. A few days ago 
I told myself that if I could discover anything about the 
spring which had so far escaped me, the Zoo inmates 
would be eloquent of it. So I set off for Whipsnade. 
But the wind was a whip; it stung and lashed me. 
Smoking clouds careered over the grey-green downs. 
Hail, rain, beating wind, and cold sunlight! The wild 
Spring ! 

But at the park gates there was pleasure. All the 
singing and chirruping birds of Great Britain, especially 
the finches, have found sanctuary in Whipsnade, and at 
the entrance they greeted me. Choirs of them were 
making music in a leafless grove. Below them clusters of 
snowdrops whitened the wet turf littered with last 
autumn’s decayed, brown leaves. To the right the wind 
rocked and moaned in the pine-wood which sheltered the 
wolves. 

The animals and foreign birds were not excited about 
the spring. Most of them seemed what schoolboys call 
“ dozy.” They were distinctly bored and sleepy and off 
colour, many of them cowering in their shelters—the 
zebras, for instance, not to be seen at all. The tigers 
were on view in their great stone-terraced pit ; but when 
the keeper fed them they displayed no eagerness. One 
of them picked up the reeking lump of flesh as diffidently 
as a well-fed dandy picks up an apple. The other, a 
female, merely stared at it, and then touched it with her 
paws. “It’s the breeding season, you see,” said the 
keeper. 

The lions were very nearly the liveliest animals in the 
Zoo. They were pacing swiftly round their bush-filled 
enclosure, considerably more active than when I saw them 
last summer. They are all males, but, though uncas- 
trated, they never show (I was told) the slightest inclina- 


tion for female company. The lion, I think, must be the 
chastest of beasts as well as the noblest. It was mani- 
festly not lionesses they pined for, but a gallop over the 
country, and perhaps a chunk from one of the llamas 0: 
deer in view. They took the raw meat from the keeper 
with growls and muffled roars, and two of them rolled 
over one another, biting and scratching, as they fought 
briefly for possession of it. But just previously I'd have 
pushed my hand through the bars and _ stroked their 
great gallant noses for less than twenty pounds. Their 
eyes were so soft and mellow, they had stared so bene- 
volently, they had looked so incapable of wrong-doing. 

The wildest, most active animal in the park was a dark 
brown beast with long thin legs. I will call him The 
Spirit of Evil, for he is dreadfully ugly, and looks like a 
quadrupedic embodiment of Mephistopheles. He is 
always very disagreeable, always in a towering rage, and 
that wild spring day he was worse than usual. He is 
really a sort of South African antelope, and his correct 
designation is “ gnu.” But he looks more like a vicious 
horned horse than an antelope. He and his mate are 
enclosed in a wide grassy paddock surrounded by strong 
barbed wire. Lest he should leap over the wire (and he 
certainly can leap) a high wire fence has been reared just 
outside it. It is a most necessary double protection, for 
if he did get loose he would spread death and terrot 
through the countryside. He has smashed his horns in 
his attempts to get at people ; and this time he was not 
content with tearing at the broken wire with the jagged 
stumps and leaping and racing round after me, he must 
needs try and bore a tunnel under his defences. He hurled 
himself furiously on the muddy ground, banged a hole 
into it with his head and broken horns, and made the 
mud fly. Poor ugly, angry beast! Poor relentless Spirit 
of Wrath! Poor filthy, muddy head! He looked an 
awful sight. So I hurried away swiftly. I felt he would 
kill himself in his rage, or get over that double fence 
somehow. The wild Spring! 
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J passed a flaming blue-green peacock ; and to the 
right of it two sulky ravens squatting on a bough staring 
at the gnu. Presently I came to the wolves’ quarters. 
With noses pointed to the ground, they were slinking 
round the lichened, brilliant green trunks of pine and 
fir, They were shyer than usual, Though their breeding 
season was coming to an end they were still affected. 
I waved a banana-skin to them. They came down the 
slope warily, but stopped short a few yards from the 
wire fence. They are often charmingly tame, and are 
yeally as good-natured as they are beautiful. I have 
watched children stuffing nuts into their mouths, pushing 
fearless fingers between their carnivorous ‘teeth, and 
not even the threat of a bite. But today they seemed 
shy even of the keeper and his buckets of raw meat. 
He walked into the wood and confronted the pack. 
They kept back a little; but two of them came close, 
crouching, almost fawning. 

I left the monkeys till nearly the last. They were 
mute and cowering, their high tree deserted. The 
most lively of them expressed themselves in filthy antics 
and gestures. Two or three ran up to the wire fence 
to be fed. I singled one out for special kindness, a 
timid, shivering weakling; but he refused to take the 
pellets of bread unless they were dropped right into his 


mouth. He seemed afraid of another monkey, which 
snatched at every crumb that bounced near him. Next 
to the gnus the monkeys are the nastiest, most vicious 
beasts in Whipsnade. A double wire fence has been 
placed round them, and the public are informed that 
they “bite.” I suppose all monkeys (not excluding 
human ones) are vicious and greedy and treacherous ; 
and these tiny Whipsnade monkeys (for they are only 
little fellows) are as bad as the worst. 

The only foreign animals in the Park which are entirely 
free and allowed to go where they will are the lesser 
kangaroos, called wallabies. Though they have rabbit 
noses they look like huge deformed rats; and they 
hop about all over the place. But I wish such a privilege 
could be extended to the polar bears; they are so gay 
and jolly, the humorists of the Zoo. They adore 
visitors and show off in front of them. I gave one of 
them the remains of a gingerbread I had been biting at ; 
and when he had eaten it he grinned ecstatically and 
rolled about like a kitten. I may be told that I had 
given him a pain in his tummy, but I don’t believe it. 
Even a polar bear with an arctic inside can’t get a pain 
from half a gingerbread. It was his way of saying 
“thank you.” And beyond that it was the Spring, the 
wild Spring ! 


ON SPRING AND POETRY 


By EDMUND BLUNDEN 


ERCHED in the upheaved roots of the fallen elm, 
I got my share of the mid-day sun, and missed 
some of the still spiteful wind; and if at moments 
the sun was inattentive, there were some excellent 
expressions of confidence in the return of spring. The 
skylark, whose performances I had associated rather 
with the end of March than the beginning, was up and 
singing now and then over the ploughman and _ his 
horses on the ridge. The nettles were beginning to 
invade the trodden ground beneath my elm’s wood- 
pecker-timber. The arum’s varnished leaf was thrusting 
into the promised shade of the hedge, where the robin 
was announcing himself to whom it might concern in 
a series of brilliant improvisations, every one different. 
That evening, as the gusty shower made the gullies 
and spouts voluble, a sign came my way which seemed 
more vivid and revealing than all those. As the *bus 
came down the streaming road, its lights showed me 
here and there a toad making the best of his way across, 
with an energy which we do not usually expect of that 
underestimated race. 

“ Spring comes again, and brings each little pledge ” ; 
and though we are not yet out of the gloomy wood 
which has preoccupied us for so many years, it may 
not be disorderly to urge that we should seize this 
opportunity. There was a time when the poets in 
particular had earned, or at any rate had been given, 
a reputation for seizing it with bespectacled rapture. 
No caricaturist was complete without his ‘‘ property ” 
of the bard coyly yet brightly responsive to the bird 
on the bough. Latterly the austere communal under- 
takings of poets have removed them far from this rural 
niche. It is quite safe by now for some of them to 
“go forth” (as the late Laureate said) “and share 
this overflowing mirth ” of a season of which we in these 
islands need by no means be ashamed. The ground- 
flame of the crocus might unblamed, even applauded, 
break the mould of political and sociological didacties. 

Probably, if one had to answer immediately the 
question, which season has been best for and in English 
poetry, autumn would be the choice. This impression 


may be due mostly to the circumstance that Keats wrote 
no Ode to Spring, but left us the Ode to Autumn in its 
lonely excellence of poetic persuasiveness. Or you 
may count up the other remarkably true and beautiful 
reverics which gather round Keats’s master example— 
such pieces as Tennyson’s “Calm is the morn,” his 
brother Frederick’s ‘*‘ Harvest Home,” Clare’s address 
to the “siren” of the fading landscape. Hood alone 
has sent through a hundred autumns two poems which 
each fall of the leaf and hue of decay have justified. 
Autumn, it may be, is the better artist, the selective 
and intuitive one; or English temperament may be 
more at home with an experienced reserve. And yet, 
on second thoughts, spring has not done too badly 
by our pocts, or they by spring. To begin with, there 
was that contribution by Mr. Chaucer, The Canterbury 
Tales. Could sallow autumn have given us that ? 
Chaucer may not go into details of the melody and 
blossom by the way, but the very Pilgrims are like 
birds in their eager rejuvenation. Palm Sunday in 
Kent gave me a tune like theirs long before I had yet 
turned from the lane of the goat-willows to discover : 
“When that April with his showres sooté. The drought 
of March hath perced to the root*. . . .” 

_ In those days there was living not far from Canterbury 
a poct who has deserved better of our remembrance 
than he has had. Alfred Austin will never resume 
his former importance, nor does the first edition of his 
Diamond Jubilee poem to his Sovereign keep collectors 
awake at night. But his name comes sweetly to me 
now, in the promise of the year, and next time I visit 
my fallen elm I think I shall have In Veronica’s Garden 
in my pocket. There is a poem in it which may answer 
sometl ing in the air: 

“ Spring came out of the woodland chase, 
With her violet eyes and her primrose face, 


With an iris scarf for her sole apparel, 
And a voice as blithe as a blackbird’s carol. 


As she flitted by garth and slipped through glade, 
Her light limbs winnowed the wind, and made 
The gold of the pollened palm to float 

On her budding bosom and dimpled throat « . « 
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Then the windflower looked through the crumbling mould, 
And the celandine opened its eyes of gold, 

And the primrose sallied from chestnut shade, 

And carried the common and stormed the glade. 


In sheltered orchard and windy heath 
The dauntless daffodils slipped their sheath, 
And, glittering close in clump and cluster, 


Dared norland tempests to blow and bluster...” 


This is the way in which spring commonly writes 
her poetry through our pens, in happy haste and 
vivacious picturework ; yet she has her mystics too, 
and the challenge is not only to the outward sense. 
Of the poets of this season, one of the most enduring 
is Henry Vaughan, who nevertheless gives us very 
little of the flowers, the birds, the multitude of anima- 
tions that the observant may catalogue. The primrose 
is chief (as it is lonely) in his page; yet all his book 
breathes ‘“‘ The Revival ” : 


* Unfold! unfold! Take in His Light, 
Who makes thy cares more short than night. 
The joyes which with His daystar rise 
He deals to all but drowsie eyes ; 
And (what the men of this world miss) 
Some drops and dews of future bliss. 


Hark how His winds have changed their note, 
And with warm whispers call thee out ! 

The frosts are past, the storms are gone, 

And backward life at last comes on, 

The lofty groves in express joyes 

Reply unto the turtle’s voice ; 


oo 

And here in dust and dirt, O here 

The lilies of His love appear.” 
We may find in this old writer a simple and Seer-like 
confidence which prevails beyond even the glorious 
vernal fantasy of Shelley, whose presence for us jg 
commingled with tue clouds and seas and stars and 
star-flowers of the season, yet seems even in the Most 
golden light to be dogged by a bitter shadow. We may 
be excused for finding our philosophy in the childlike 
last words of John Clare after a quarter of a century 
in the asylum, when coaxed into penning a closing 
rhyme : 


‘**, . . The wind blows bleak o’er the sedgy fen, 


But warm the sun shines by the little wood 
Where the old cow at her leisure chews her eud.” 


But spring needs no protracted prose discussion, 
Leo, a gentler constellation, now succeeds to the warlike 
steel of Orion; and, though spring is whimsical and 
malicious as a squirrel at moments, our cue is obvious, 
The new poets especially should not shut themselves 
away over volumes of statistics about armaments oy 
sexual ethics, but take what the gods provide. If 
they will, they can; for their spirit is such as may well 
find a harmony with the physical wonder, the vehemence, 
the abrupt candour, the slum-clearance, the impartiality, 
the caprice and the adventure of the hour, 


THE BOOM OF THE BITTERN 


By ANTHONY BUXTON 


HAVE been asked on a raw wet day in March to 

write something “ springish ” connected with birds. 
There is, and there has been for some time, a Missel 
Thrush bravely contending with the elements and 
pouring out his no doubt excellent but rather boring 
song. Song Thrushes are doing the same to better 
purpose, Robins and Hedgesparrows are chiming in, 
but anybody can hear them for themselves all over 
the country. 


‘ 


It seems to me more appropriate to talk of a 
mystcrious bird not so accessible to the public, 
which even at 700 yards can make himself audible in 
a house with every door and window closed. No human 
being would be likely to give the name of song to the 
sound he produces, but to the cock Bittern, who makes 
it, and to his hen, it is presumably the song of songs. 
Despite its quality of resonance and penetration it is 
not really a loud noise, even at a distance of ten yards, 
and it is always difficult to be certain how far off its 
author is. A Bittern’s boom is more like a young 
fog-horn than anything else, but it has also been mistaken 
for a surly bull. Starting with some practice grunts 
in February, tuning up in March, and in full force in 
April and May, the boom peters out just after the 
young are hatched. Despite constant attempts, I have 
never yet succeeded in seeing a Bittern in the act of 
“booming.” The bird is a skulker and sticks to the 
thickest reed beds, where nothing can be seen five yards 
ahead, and where a noiseless approach is practically 
impossible. 

I have been within five yards of a ‘“ boomer” 
and when at really close range three totally distinct 
sounds are always audible. First there is a sort of 
warning—a double tap or click made apparently by 
the grating of two hard surfaces, possibly caused by 
a double click of the bill or a sudden stiffening of the 
primaries after the manner of a turkey cock. After 
a little silence this warning is followed by the intake 
of air—producing much the same sound as a man makes 
just after his wind has been violently taken. This 
intake can be heard at about fifty yards on a still day; 


it is repeated several times and is followed by a series 
of blasts, or “ oomps,” repeated from two to six times, 
These blasts which constitute the boom proper are the 
sounds which can penetrate a closed house. 

A Bittern nearly always looks ridiculous whatever it 
is doing, and its appearance whilst ‘producing these 
three sounds is, I doubt not, weird in the extreme. 
Unfortunately although a cock Bittern has a very 
distinct booming area, which seems to bear little or 
no relation to the locality of the nest, he wanders about 
constantly in that area during his vocal periods. The 
booms are made as a rule from very thick covert, but 
not always, for I almost caught a Bittern performing 
last year on bare ground from which reeds had just been 
cut. A slow approach was made through standing reeds 
to a point which seemed to be within about twenty yards 
of the bird. Then apparently the bird heard something, 
for there was dead silence for half an hour, while I stood 
motionless. At last I gave it up and moved forward 
across an open space, when the bird rose from my feet, 
and all round the spot were freshly made oval hollows 
filled with water into which his body had clearly been 
depressed, probably in the act of booming. If I had 
succeeded in. advancing a few more yards without 
detection the whole performance would have been 
visible. 

Bitterns boom both by day and night and are partic: 
ularly vocal on a warm still evening. During the day 
time a spell of sunshine after cloud gencrally stirs them 
into song, but the most certain incentive of all is the sight 
of another Bittern, probably a hen, flying over their 
head. At such time 1 have heard even a boomer, who 
had just been reduced to silence by disturbance, go into 
a frenzy of hurriedly produced “* oomps.” From a hide 
situated at seven feet from a Bittern’s nest, I have seen 
the effect of the cock’s boom on the hen. She crouched 
flat and pointed her beak to the sky, with a look of 
intense concentration in her eye. She was clearly 
“moved ” and indeed “ transfixed,” but whether with 
horror or admiration it was impossible to say. One 
Easter a Bittern had settled near a dyke where sailing 
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poats were moored for the night ; gramophones were in 
full swing, plates were being washed up and banged 
about, laughter and conversation were general, and in 
the midst of all the noise of humanity on holiday there 
sounded at regular intervals boom upon. boom from the 
centre of the reed-bed not thirty yards from the crowd. 

A Bittern has a firm belief in its own invisibility, once 
it has assumed its “‘freezing’’ attitude, with elongated 
neck and nose pointed to the sky, and indeed the brown 
stripes on its plumage do closely resemble the reed stems 
surrounding it. On one occasion my miller found himself 
standing by the side of a Bittern in the middle of a reed- 
bed, and informed a companion of the fact. The latter 
yan to a boat, rowed home for a camera, returned in forty 
minutes to find the miller and the Bittern still standing 
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side by side. During his absence the Bittern had once 
shown signs of desiring to depart, but the miller had 
stamped his foot in protest and the bird had at once 
desisted from any attempt to move. 

In 1911, after 43 years of absence as a breeding species 
from the Broads, a pair of Bitterns are known to have 
nested in Norfolk. Since that date the increase has been 
amazing, and last year seven cock Bitterns were heard from 
one spot booming simultaneously. Indeed it is probable 
that the birds are already finding that there are too many 
beaks for comfort engaged in eel-fishing on the waters 
of the Broads. If they have not done so already, the 
surplus anglers will soon be spreading to other parts of 
these islands, in reach of fresh reed-beds and less crowded 
waters whereon to ply their favourite sport. 


FUTURE 


By JOSEPH F. DUNCAN 


COTLAND is one of the most sparsely populated 
countries in Europe, and one of the most highly 
industrialized. It has only 9 per cent. of its occupied 
population engaged in agriculture. Its concentration 
on the heavy metal industries and on_ shipbuilding 
rendered it particularly vulnerable when world trade 
began to shrink, but in all its manufactures it was more 
dependent on markets outside Scotland than on its 
own market. When it was borne in upon the people 
of Scotland that something more than waiting for the 
tide to turn was necessary, all sorts of projects were 
anvassed, and it was natural that attention should be 
turned to the possibilities of developing agriculture. 
The Scottish National Development Ceuncil decided to 
make a survey of agriculture and set up a Committee 
representative of all agricultural interests, presided over 
by Lord Elgin. That Committee set up six Sub-Com- 
mittees composed of specialists in the six main branches 
of agriculture, and these Committees. presented their 
reports during last year. The main Committee has now 
issued its Report which gives a survey of the present 
position of agriculture and outlines a long range policy. 
The survey does not break new ground. It brings 
together in a convenient form the significant facts about 
Scottish agriculture, and presents them in a way that 
will give the intelligent layman an understanding of the 
organization of agriculture. It does not show that there 
is any special Scottish problem, and it may disappoint 
those nationalists who are in search of a grievance. 
What it does show is that Scottish agriculture has been 
steadily and, on the whole, successfully adapting itself 
to the conditions of its market even in the difficult 
post-War years. It has been concentrating on the 
better soils and improving its production; it has 
increased its production of beef and mutton ; it has 
extended the area devoted to fruit and vegetables ; and 
the numbers of poultry have increased by 59 per cent. 
since the end of the War. The area under crops and 
grass has decreased, and there has been a decrease in 
the number of workers employed. For that, however, 
the industry cannot fairly be blamed. It has had to 
accommodate itself to an open market which has been 
adverse to it, and it is significant that up to 19380 the 
products on which it concentrated (80 per cent. of its 
products was livestock and livestock products) showed 
a greater resistance to falling prices than other products, 
The full effect of falling prices was not felt until the 
autumn of 1932, and even now Scottish agriculture is 
standing the strain at least as well as that of any country. 
While there is no reason for complacency, there 
The products on which 


rs 


is none for despondency. 


Scottish agriculture depends are those for which the 
climate and situation and the skill of its personnel are 
best adapted. If it were as efficient on the marketing 
side, and its customers were in a position to satisfy 
their needs, any development in the industry would be 
along the lines at present pursued. The survey does 
not suggest any departure from the kind of production 
being followed. If agriculture is to be developed, it 
will be by strengthening present tendencies and not by 
breaking new ground. 

As to the future, no attempt is made by the investi- 
gators to produce a policy for Scotland, and here the 
Nationalists will find a grievance. But the last thing 
Scottish agriculture will be willing to lose is its English 
market. With one-tenth of the population of the 
United Kingdom, it produces one-fourth of the home 
production of beef and mutton (and a much higher 
proportion of the better qualities) and one-fourth of the 
production of potatoes. There is not a large enough 
market in Scotland for the products Scotland is best 
fitted to supply. The possibilities of developing agri- 
culture are dependent on the possibilities of supplying 
the larger population in the south, and that is bound 
up with the policy of marketing, imports and increasing 
consumers’ demands-—this last is a side of the problem 
too often neglected in agricultural policies. 

Marketing Boards for the different commodities are 
recommended, although certain dangers will have to be 
avoided if these are to be successful, particularly the 
danger of their being used to restrict production for the 
sake of maintaining prices. The danger to agriculture 
is that restriction in production would stereotype pro- 
duction and remove the impetus to efliciency and initia- 
tive. Even more harmful would be the bar to new 
producers entering the field which would impose a grave 
and unjust handicap on younger men. On the other hand, 
a policy of raising prices by restricting supplies may 
defeat itself by causing a fall in demand, with the result 
that the total revenue to producers may be no better 
than before the rise in prices. It is a pertinent fact that 
20 to 25 per cent. of the population at present is living at 
a standard of income that does not permit of any increase 
in the price of foodstuffs, if consumption is to be main- 
tained. A rise in food prices would be followed by a 
demand for an increase in allowances to the unemployed, 
and an increase in State expenditure on public health 
services. 

The proposal that a National Council for Agriculture 
should be set up to carry out the national policy for 
agriculture is something concrete on which discussion 


‘an fasten. The Council would co-ordinate the activities 
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of the different Marketing Boards which are being set 
up so that some relation would be secured between the 
developments in the industry. If a policy of increasing 
home production is to be pursued, that involves deciding 
a policy on imports and making agreements ahead with 
the Dominion and foreign producers over a period to 
enable the policy to be worked out. Where the intention 
is to reduce dependence on imports, it is suggested that 
this can best be secured by some system of buying through 
Import Boards. If it is found that the prices at which 
home produce can be put on the market are such as 
prevent an adequate supply of wholesome foodstuffs to the 
people, it is suggested that the wisest course is to main- 
tain that production by direct subsidy rather than by 
raising prices. The question whether such production is 
to be encouraged at home must be decided by the State. 

There is much talk of planning these days, and big 
experiments are being made in agriculture. The pro- 
posals of the Scottish Committee are no more than an 
outline, but they are unusual in that they are the work of 
representative men who know the industry and who are 
of all shades of political opinion, On that ground they 
rannot be lightly dismissed, 


BULL DANCE IN GUATEMALA 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


HE Bull Dance is celebrated round about Christmas 
time ; but already, though we were only in Lent, 
the Indians had started their preparations for it. News 
came that a rehearsal was to be held at a rancho some- 
where in the hilly country to the west of the town. The 
chance was too good to miss and we set out to see the fun. 
Against all the laws of Central American meteorology, it 
was raining; but Diego, who was our guide, assured us 
that the rancho was only half a league away. “ Media 
legua,”’ he kept repeating, “media legua.’ Another 
Indian, who had attached himself to our party, wouldn't 
hear of this media legua ; it was a league he insisted, a full 
league. They fell into a long argument which Diego 
brought to a conclusion by saying: “ Well, it may be a 
league to you; but for me it’s only half a league.” It 
was peace with honour ; both sides had won. The rain 
eame down harder and harder ;_ but like the Light Brigade, 
we kept indomitably going. Half a league, half a league 
... And at last, after an hour and three-quarters of hard 
walking, we reached the appointed place. We had 
covered at least a league and a half. 

The rancho was built round three sides of a square and 
about fifty Indians were assembled in the patio. Under 
the porch a large marimba was being piayed by three 
performers, and indoors was a second smaller instrument 
discoursing an entirely different music. The noise was 
astonishing. Ignored by all the Indians we sat down on 
a bench near the larger marimba and almost immediately 
another movement of the dance began. The performers 
were divided into two groups. Shaking rattles and 
occasionally letting out a yell, they came dancing up 
towards one another, then retreated, then advanced 
again. One was reminded of all the children’s parties 
one had ever attended. ‘“ Here we come gathering nuts 
in May, nuts in May, nuts in May.” But the toddlers of 
those far-off Christmases had turned into full-grown 
copper-coloured savages, shaking rattles and_ uttering 
loud whoops. It was curious and faintly disquieting. 

Two or three minutes passed, and then Nuts in May 
turned into the Grand Chain of the Lancers. The two 
opposed groups merged into a single serpentine procession. 
Slowly it circled the patio, slowly, while the couples who 





ll 
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composed this creeping chain hopped round one another 
in narrow epicycles of swift and violent movement 


The dancing came to an end, and it was the turn of 
the stage manager to teach the performers their parts 


Yes, their parts ; for the Bull Dance is a drama jn good. 
ness knows how many dozens of rhymed Spanish 
couplets. The plot I never fathomed ; all that ] could 
make out was that it had something to do with a bailig 
who entrusts the master’s bulls to some herdsmen. Phe 
dancers came up one by one ; the stage manager read oy 
the words and they repeated them after him, making at 
the same time—some easily and with conviction, some jy 
an agony of chimsy shyness—the traditional gestures with 
which the recitation was supposed to be accompanied, 

The lesson was over at last. The rattling wooden 
music of the marimba broke out anew. The dancers {aj 
into opposing lines and it was, “ Here we go gathering 
nuts in May ” all over again. 

There seemed no reason why such a performance should 
ever come to a stop. But we were not to be given the 
opportunity of matching our endurance against that of 
the Indians. After the third or fourth bout of dancing, 
the proprietor of the rancko came up to us and firmly, but 
still, though he was manifestly drunk, politely, asked us 
to go away. ‘“ You wouldn’t like us to come and look on 
while you were busy with your costumbres,” he said. 

The argument was unanswerable. I can imagine few 
things that would embarrass me more than to havea party 
of Quichés looking on in observant silence, while I went 
through the curious old custom, say, of taking tea in 
Bloomsbury. Moreover, the man had had more agua: 
diente than was good for him, and a drunken Indian is apt 
to become unpleasantly violent. With as much dignity 
as we could muster, we retreated. Diego came running 
after us. The owner of the house, he explained apolo- 
getically, had been selling liquor without a licence. Our 
race allied us to the authorities ; in this country a white 
skin is almost an official uniform. Nobody likes to break 
the laws in the presence of policemen, and so long as we 
were there, the owner of the rancho had been unable to 
dispose of his liquor. No wonder if he resented our 
inquisitive prying into his people’s costumbres ! 


LAST OF THE LONGFELLOWS 


HE last surviving daughter of the most popular 
poet who ever wrote in English, has just died in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, at the age of 78. Annie 
Allegra Longfellow (Mrs. J. G. Thorp) was the youngest 
of the three sisters known by name through a verse of 
their father’s to an innumerable company of readers: 
“Grave Alice and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair.” 

The tragic death of his wife, by burning in 1861, left 
Longfellow with five young children. He sent his 
daughers to Italy, and two of them, Alice and Allegra, 
went to Newnham College—a real adventure for any 
Boston girls more than fifty years ago. Matthew Arnold 
in his letters refers to their suffering from the savage 

discomforts of the English winter. 

There was nothing particularly grave about Alice 
Longfellow as her friends knew her in later years. She 
lived unmarried into a vigorous and public-spirited old 
age, dying in 1928. Her sister Edith had married Richard 
H. Dana, son of the roving author of Two Years Beforé 
The Mast, and she was the first to go. The husband of the 
third sister was Mr. J. G. Thorp, a leading lawyer 
Boston, and as his friends would usually mention, one 0 
the earliest golf-players in that city. He and his wile 
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were insatiable lovers of baseball. So long as they both UN LOCH-NESS FR ANC AIS 


lived they were never known to miss a Harvard game. 
Mr. Thorp’s sister Sara, not the least remarkable member 
of the group, became the young wife of Ole Bull, the 
Norwegian violinist. 

Miss Longfellow inherited Craigie House, the poet’s 
home, an admirable specimen of Colonial building, in 
wood coloured yellow. It stands on Brattle Street, 
the long, picturesque, agreeable thoroughfare of Cam- 
bridge, which is enveloped from end to end in literary 
and academic memories of Boston and Harvard. The 
house was named after an officer of Washington’s army, 
and was for a time the General’s headquarters in the 
war of the Revolution. Longfellow bought it in 1843, 
by which time his verse had already won the plaudits 
of a large public, soon to become as the sands of the 
shore for multitude. His son, who bequeathed it to 
Miss Longfellow, had willed that Craigie House should 
be kept as a national memorial of their father, as 
well asa typical Colonial mansion, and had provided for the 
future in an unusual fashion, making an ample trust 
fund for its maintenance, with a descendant of the 
poet, if possible, in perpetual occupation. It is a roomy 
and very irregular house, the walls covered with book- 
cases, pictures, and engravings, and the library preserved 
as it was in the poet’s time. For more than thirty years 
Longfellow enjoyed an extraordinary renown. His 
melody and sentiment went to the heart of the million. 
He was beset by admirers and snowed under by corre- 
spondence. As they say in New England, his latchkey 
was always out; he was accessible to all comers. Miss 
Longfellow kept up the habit of welcome, naturally 
with discrimination, for the place was her home as well as 
a national shrine. She had plenty of interests of her 
own, a special concern in later life being the society of 
American women which undertook the endowment and 
care of Mount Vernon, George Washington’s home in 
Virginia. 

Craigie House is the middle one of the three spacious 
houses on Brattle Street, belonging to the Longtfellows, 
Danas, and Thorps. The second Richard H. Dana, 
who died last year, continued to the end of his life the 
pleasant practice of recording in a family chronicle every- 
thing of interest that happened to himself, and circu- 
lating it among his children. His surviving son, Pro- 
fessor H. W. L. Dana, the present occupant of Craigie 
House under the trust, may be called the rogue elephant 
of the clan. Radical and Socialist conferences know him 
well, both in Europe and in America. He acted as 
interpreter for M. Henri Barbusse on his recent visit to 
the United States. He is the leading American authority 
on the Russian drama. 

The death of Mrs. Thorp will mean to a host of friends 
on both sides of the Atlantic the break-up of a traditional 
circle, the end of a long chapter. The triple household 
in Cambridge was a delightful centre of culture and 
amity. It is now a memory of the America that has 
almost faded away. 


Human Histories 


Tue multitudinous dead, like books unread, 
Are somewhere in the library of Time. 
Glimpses we get, of what they felt and said, 
Humdrum and homely, or loftily sublime ; 
But mostly they are ghostly, nameless, nought, 
Whose journeying shadows fell and left no trace ; 
Whose worlds in worlds of woven and welded thought 
Are now the language of a vanished race. 

Nothing exists in life more strange than these 

Lost lineaments of human histories. 

SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 


[D’UN CORRESPONDANT PARISIEN] 


E serpent de mer est-il un animal légendaire enfanté 
par limagination de quelque brillant nouvelliste, 
ou répond-il vraiment a une réalité vivante, dont le 
mystére ne serait que plus inquiétant ? C’est la une 
question qui ne semble point, dans l’état actuel de nos 
connaissances, devoir appeler de réponse ferme, sus- 
ceptible de nous dicter un choix entre la fable et la 
vérité. L’hiver dernier, cependant, avait fait naitre, 
a cet égard, de belles espérances, et n’avait pas laissé 
de mettre en rumeur l'attention scientifique, non moins 
que la curiosité populaire. Les allées et venues noc- 
turnes du monstre britannique, ses capricieuses appari- 
tions, autant que ses faccties inattendues, avaient acquis, 
on s’en souvient, une renommeée qui, de locale d’abord, 
s’enfla jusqu’d atteindre la grande gloire internationale. 
Et lunivers, pour un temps, ne prononca plus que ces 
deux syllabes fatidiques, chargées de consonnes barbares 
et énigmatiques: Loch-Ness! . . . 

Devant un tel succés, comment un peu d’envie ne se 
serait-il pas glissé dans le covur glauque des mers voisines 
et des proches océans? Y eut-il complot? Y eut-il 
simple hasard ? Toujours est-il que, ces temps derniers, 
les eaux francaises, 4 leur tour, découvraient dans leur 
sein un magnifique serpent. Ce qui inclinerait a soup- 
conner que le hasard fut quelque peu secondé par des 
ondines complices, c’est que la révélation ne fut point 
brutalement artificielle, mais trés habilement ingénue. 
La béte jailhie des eaux se présenta naturellement, 
presque candidement. Si candidement méme que, pen- 
dant quelques jours, on ne s’en apercut point. Puis, 
petit a petit, un bruit étrange se répandit comme une 
trainée de poudre: un serpent de mer avait abordé sur 
le rivage normand, un monstre fabuleux, sorti tout 
Il mesurait cing cents métres 
de long et vomissait des flammes. La nuit, ses yeux 
brillaient comme des phares géants. Malheur aux marins 
qui, fascinés par leur éclat trompeur, se guidaient sur 
leur feu maléfique: leur vaisseau, bientdt, s’éventrait 
sur les roes ! 


armé de l’Apocalypse. 


Une foule immense se précipita aussit6t vers la petite 
plage sablonneuse et languide ot le reptile, disait-on, 
avait ancré, son port d’attache. II fallut, malheureuse- 
ment, déchanter. Lorsqu’on atteignit la “ crique de 
langoisse,”’ on s’apercut que le moderne dragon se 
réduisait 4 quelques ossements de forme tourmentée et 
a des lambeaux de chair en compléte décomposition. 
Il se dégageait du cadavre une telle puanteur que la 
troupe des curieux renonga a pénétrer plus avant dans 
lénigme, et, prudemment, reprit le chemin salubre du 
retour. Seuls, héroiques par profession, une poignée de 
photographes et de reporters examinérent minutieuse- 
ment la vedette de ’heure. Et lon vit, pour couronner 
la scéne, s’avancer un savant qui, avec la simplicité 
silencieuse des martyrs, se pencha sur la triste relique, 
y préleva quelques parcelles nauséabondes, et, dignement, 
d’un pas grave, s’enfut. 

Le plus accablant est que le mystére reste entier. 
L’espoir qu’on avait pu, un instant, caresser de con- 
naitre la nature exacte de ce frére francais de lindésirable 
hivernant du Loch-Ness s’est maintenant évanoui. Une 
autorité scientifique du Muséum de Paris, interrogée a 
ce sujet la semaine derni¢re, a, en effet, déclaré que la 
seule attitude possible était encore celle de lexpectative. 
Résignons-nous done a linévitable. Le serpent, une 
fois de plus, aura trompé Phomme, et le plongeon dans 
la mer de sa queue effilée comme un sabre, n’aura été, 
helas, qu'un coup d’épée dans Peau. 
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The Cinema 


“"the Emperor Jones.” At the Marble 
Pavilion 


Arch 


AxsovT half of this film is over before Brutus Jones, the 
ambitious negro, reaches the island which is the scene of 
Eugene O'Neill's play. We have watched him, first, leave 
his South Carolina home to become a pullman porter. He 
lords it over negro society in Harlem, makes money by specu- 
Jation, kills a man in a gambling-room quarrel, and is sen- 
tenced to the chain-gang. Escaping, he signs on as a ship's 
stoker, and finally evades justice by swimming ashore to a 
Caribbean island where he finds only one white man-— a shifty 
trader engaged in exploiting the negro population, ruled over 
by a top-hatted negro President. 

All these early episodes are well done. They make a 
graphic adventure story, and Paul Robeson is an impressive 
figure in his first talkie part. But they are not quite right as 
preparation for the psychological drama that follows. The 
essential theme of Eugene O'Neill's play is the failure of a 
sophisticated negro to resist primitive fears when he loses the 
support of his American upbringing and becomes a fugitive 
in the bush. So long as he is able to persuade the island 
negroes to imitate the white man’s social conventions, while 
he plays on their superstitions with contemptuous scepticism 
Jones is easily their master. But when his oppressed subjects 
at last desert him, and their tom-toms are heard threateningly 
at night in the jungle, he is drawn back into their world, and 
finds that it still rules his blood. 

The real theatre of this symbolic drama is the consciousness 
of Jones, and the audience should be made to feel inside his 
consciousness, With the outer world existing only in relation 
to it. The film starts off too objectively, showing us Jones as 
one character among others, and so the forest terrors remain 
also external, observed by the audience but not felt with the 
immediate intimacy that the situation demands. The pro- 
ducers ought to have risked a boldly original treatment, 
sacrificing varied adventure to inner intensity. 

Still, this is a picture with many unusual qualities. 
son's performance is in itself worth seeing ; 
is always good and sometimes brilliant ; the smaller negro 
parts are exceptionally well played ; and effective use is 
made of three related forms of musical sound—negro spirituals, 
Harlem jazz, and the throb of native drums. 


“La Robe Rouge.” 


Tuts French talkie is based on a play by Brieux which is said 
to have led toa repeal of the French law permitting the examina- 
tion of prisoners in the absence of their counsel. Hence the 
film has a certain historic interest but lacks topical force. 
Criticism, certainly, is implied also of various other aspects 
of the French judicial system— particularly the competition for 
promotion—which still exist, but for English audiences it is 
hard to appreciate the niceties of a system so unfamiliar in 
numerous details. 


Robe- 
the photography 


At the Academy 


The story is about a Basque peasant, a smuggler, who is 
falsely accused of murder. An ambitious juge d instruction 
pushes the case ruthlessly against him, and by the time he is 
acquitted his home life is ruined. There is dramatic force in 
the interrogation scenes, and the whole film is well acted, but 
it is awkwardly put together, and time needed for clarifying 
essential moments of the trial is spent on minor details. The 
hero’s notions of family honour, too, are so fanatically cruel 
that it is diflicult, in the end, to feel much sympathy for him. 
As a study of French types and habits, however, the film has 
vivid and entertaining moments, and the photography of 
Basque Jandscapes is mildly agreeable. 


GENERALLY ReL_eAsep Next WEEK. 
The Constant Nymph This version of Margaret Kennedy's 
directed by Basil Dean, suffers from lack of time for 
character- -development but has many good scenes. 
Hopper, as Tessa, is a promising discovery. 

Turn Back the Clock. Lee Tracy in American comedy- 
drama about a man who re-lives his life with knowledge of 
ihe future. Treatment not always convincing, 
ingenious. 
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A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, MARCH 23rd 


5 The Grand National described from Aintree : 
and W. Hobbiss 

the Hon. V. Sac kville -W cst. Suggestion ns from 

a practical ee who is an artist in planting as well as 

in words 


R. C. Lyle 


"Afr ant: White and "Black ; the PB uture, 
Margery Perham sums up this series from the point of view 
of one who understands both sides .. X, 
5 The Barber of Seville, Act1: Rossini, from Sadler” s W ells i R., &e, 


15 Internationalism—a discussion between James Maxton, 


M.P., and Sir Alexander McEwen, Scottish Nationalist , SR 


Ekie 
Suddaby and Stuart Robertson 

9 B.B.C. Concerts of C ontemporary Music— Some American 
Composers : Section of the L.S.O., cond. Edward Clark... Lp 

o Enquiry into the Unknown— a Summing Up: C.D. Broad, ‘ 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge 


10.45 Reading from “ ‘The Land ” Sackville-W’ iain by David 
Tennant . . . <ion ae 
SATURDAY, MARCH 24th 
10.45 The Musical Switchback : Philip ‘Thornton 
2.30 Elgar Memorial Concert: Royal Choral Society, Lor ndon 
Philharmonic Orchestra, B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, &c, NX, 
6.30 Economic Running Speeds : Discussion between H. M. 
Abrahams, the Olympic runner, and a doctor NX 
7.5 Mr. Pewter Works it Out: A. P. Herbert .. a ee 
9.20 Seven Days’ Hard: ‘The Rev. Ronald Knox ois “oe 
9.40 Glasgow Orpheus Choir, cond. Sir Hugh Robertson > al 
10.30 Reading from William Morris : David Tennant =. WN 
SUNDAY, MARCH 25th 
10.30 Matins from Lincoln Cathedral. Address by the Dean of 


Lincoln. 


2.40 Ideas—W hat of the Philosophers Yr roper 2: Professor 
Leonard Russell a <x an 
5.30 What Chinese Christians are doing foe Cc hina : Rey. Ronald 
Rees ; e ete | 
5.45 Chamber ‘Music : Lyra Quartet (ute violin, viola, harp) N 
8 Roman Catholic Service: Father C. C. Martindale, S.J. . NY 
9.5 Sunday Orchestral Concert : B.B.C. Orch estra (Section B), 
Wireless Chorus, Solomon. Music old and new, inc luding 
Delius’ ** Appalachia ” ee L.R., &e, 
MONDAY, MARCEL 26th 
10.45 Living in Cumberland : Wilfrid Roberts .. ee , N, 
6.50 New Books : Desmond MacC ier ax ° N, 
7.5 Economics in a Changing World : . King- Hail cs \. 
7.15 Hurdy Gurdy—barrel organ songs .. ar we, ae 
7.15 The Music of the Church—Ripon, relayed from the 
Cathedral Se me a ca ae 
7.30 National Character Tod: ay and ‘Tomorrow—a discussion .. N, 
8 Family Tree—a drama by Philip Wade a ee Rem 
9.20 “* The Far East”: the series reviewed by P. C. Young... N 
TUESDAY, MARCH 27th. 
1.15 Manchester Tuesday Midday Society's Concert: Violin 
Recital by Bratza ; we a ene 
4.30 The Harpsichord Trio in old music. re Rai 
6.30 The Importance of Careful Town Planning : Protessor 
Patrick Abercrombie .. NR 
7 Bach’s St. Matthem Passion: Sheffield Musical U nion, cond. 
Sir Henry Wood: Dorothy Silk and others é Ae 
8 Variety Programme including John Tilley .. vs ae 


*8.30 Whither Britain p—12: 


10.45 
3-15 
.§0 The Cinema : : 
.30 Should the Banks be Nationalized ? : 


10.15 Light: Sir William Br. age, O.M. .. Re ae .. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 2oth 

10.45 The Week in Westminster : Ronald Cross, M.P. N, 

6.30 Students’ Songs—German, French, American, English LR., &¢. 

7.30 Industrial Britain : Professor John Hilton .. \ 
8 Chamber Music: Griller String Quartet and Songs by 

Berlioz .. LR. 

8 Concert of Music by W ‘liam W. alton, cond. by the compos ser NR. 

9.15 Scottish Music—Songs and Recls .. ‘ L.R., &c. 

y.20 Foreign Affairs: Vernon Bartlett’s last regular talk -:, 

9.45 Recital of Gramophone Records: Christopher Stone L.R., && 


x 


.45 Chamber Concert : 


an 


.15 “‘ Playing the Gs ume **- farcical extray aganza by L. du 
Ae L.R., &c. 


R 
the Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot ae 
Pagliacci, Act 1: Carl Rosa Opera Company, from Glasgow SR. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 


Round Europe : Cicely Hamilton 
Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, cond. Sir Dan Godfrey 
Oliver Baldwin 


28th 


Discussion between 
the Hon. R. H. Brand and G. D. H. Cole .. 
Delius € 


loncert. 


Garde Peach 


l'cnndations of Music (6.30 N.) 


Mar. 23. 
Mz 


Becthoven String Quartets : 
af. 26, 27, 28, 29. 
Quartet, 


Kutcher String Quartet. 
Beethoven String Quartets ; 





ALT 


Hirsch eet : a i . NR 
N. 


Brosa String 
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Country Life 


official Sprinss F : 

Spring, bearing gifts, is no more to be trusted than the 
Greeks. She is as fickle and treacherous, and as devious and 
protracted in fulfilment. What she weaves she as readily 
undoes again, deceiving but never altogether dismaying her 
suitors, In other temperate lands, remote from the sea, 
spring is a step, a brief month when snow and ice dissolve 
into verdure and flowers. In England spring is a stroll, an 
imperceptible arriving by lengthening and softening days at 
suamer, Watery aconites and snowdrops, with their tinge 
of unflower-like greenishness, give way to crocuses, they to 
daffodils, and they to tulips, irises and peonies, a progress 
from diffident submissiveness to confident flamboyance. 
(hina and Japan and mountain regions have contributed 
lovely flowering shrubs and plants to brighten our winter 
and early spring gardens, but they never quite look com- 
fortable and at home, as do snowdrops and crocuses, under 
a sullen cold sky. 

% % % a 

With a climate so uncertain, the best evidence that winter 
js over is our own behaviour rather than the weather, which 
may be as stormy and cold as January or as serene as 
September. Small boys have been spinning tops for three 
weeks past, infallible evidcn-e of spring. Then there is the end 
of steeplechasing, and the last point-to-point, which is the 
hunting man’s surrender to spring with its ** stinking violets.” 
Now that the lambing folds are broken up and the milking cows 
are turned out of the yards into the fields for the night, the 
country wife sets her door open all day and ravages the 
household with spring-cleaning. It is a ritual ordained by 
date, not by prevailing conditions. There may still be 
muddied boots, and she may still have to keep fires, but the 
ordained date has arrived for open doors and spring-cleaning, 
All these activities are the true indications of spring. 

a eo oS a 
Wood-Pigeons 

Farmer and gamekeeper are slow to learn that birds are 
their friends, not their encmies. The occasional folly and 
mischief of a friend make more impression than his plodding 
yood faith. so the blackbirds and thrushes that cannot 
resist strawberries, and the starlings and rooks that dig up 
sprouting corn, condemn themselves by this one lapse for a 
year of otherwise good work, But what can be said of the 
wood-pigeon ? It eats a few weed-seeds in summer, which 
is in its favour, and it devours beech-mast and acorns, which 
does not matter either way in England. But for the rest, 
its record is bad. Pigeons have been more numerous than 
usual this winter. Probably their fate already overhangs 
them, for when they become too numerous the hard economy 
of Nature kills them off with diphtheria. Then, especially 
in hard winters, there is a great migration of pigeons from 
the Continent to the milder conditions of England. So this 
winter the one bird which is almost altogether harmful is 
unusually abundant. The pigeon is wary, swift of flight 
and clever at concealing itself in the trees. When once a 
flock has taken to a clover ley or to a field of swedes, it is 
impossible to frighten them away. The flock will swoop 
down out of gunshot and enjoy a few minutes’ ravenous 
feeding, clatter away on the farmer's approach and settle 
down again, It is a job to drive anyone to despair. For once 
the farmer is right in his war on birds ; the wood-pigeon is an 
enemy, 

* * * * 
The Tolpuddle Martyrs 

On March 19th, one hundred years ago, six labourers of 
Tolpuddie, Dorset, were condemned to seven years’ trans- 
portation for having formed a union at which an oath was 
taken, Their wages were seven shillings a week. They de- 
manded ten. They had the right to form unions, but they 
had neither the right, by concerted action, to demand higher 
wages, nor the right to bind themselves by an oath, this being 
construed as seditious action, The oath of the Tolpuddle 
labourers was childish mumbo-jumbo. The * village Hamp- 
den” of the case was George Loveless, a Methodist lay 
preacher. Each man of the six was of irreproachable character. 
These labourers of Dorset were described as “ criminal,” 


” ’ 


“ abominable,” a ‘ dangerous union,” and as exhibiting a 
“criminal and fearful spirit of combination.” Today, a 
century later, it is incomprehensible that the State which had 
broken Napoleon should be driven by fear to savage punish- 
ment of six starving labourers. There had been rioting, rick- 
burning and machine-breaking the year before, but that had 
becn crushed out. These six men were peaceable. At the 
very time of their trial, sympathy for the negro slave was at 
its most intense and sentimental. The English labourer, 
working full-time for seven shillings a week, was worse fed than 
any slave. He lived on bread, potatoes and turnips. The 
year round, in many a labourer’s hovel, there was never a taste 
of meat. And that was only one hundred years ago. The 
Tolpuddle martyrs stand out from many others because they 
were unaggressive and peaceful, but chiefly because their trial 
came at the moment when the nation had had its fill of perse- 
cution of the defenceless. The jubilation at their conviction 
was mixed with a demand for their release. After two years 
they were pardoned. George Loveless settled in Canada, four 
others in Essex, one only in Tolpuddle. That is the most 
pitiable part of it, that the men felt guilty and ashamed, and 
avoided their old homes. They were not the heroes then that 
they are on their centenary, 
* * By x 

Adaptable Nature. 

The way of animals is to bear their young in the spring, 
so that they can mature, or advance to independence, under 
the kindest conditions of weather and with an abundance of 
food. How fixed is this instinct is shown by the fact that 
numbers of birds and animals from the Antipodes fail to adapt 
themselves in northern countries to reversed seasons, and 
produce their eggs and young in the winter when they have 
least chance of survival. But, under domestication, animals 
have become adapted not only to producing their young in 
other seasons than spring, but in producing them at shorter 
intervals than they would in a wild state. Man has made 
the land he lives by, and the stock on it, just as much as he has 
made his roads and buildings. Sussex and Dexter cattle 
show what variations he can bring about in size; Angus and 
Jersey cattle, in shape and function, But not less remarkable 
is man’s control over the time and the interval of breeding. 
Spring means nothing to the up-to-date dairy cow ; instead, 
she drops her calf in September. The hen lays her eggs all the 
vear round, and probably started her own life in January. 
The pig has lost all count of spring, although her young are 
more sensitive than those of other domestic animals to cold 
and exposure. Lambs are now ready for the butcher which, 
but for man, would not vet be born. 

* + * * 

But in altering the breeding season, man has to assume the 
responsibility of providing food and shelter unavailable in 
natural conditions. This is expensive, and so, where out-of- 
season breeding shows no advantage, he does not interfere. 
We do not eat the eggs of the goose ; therefore, we leave her 
to her own devices. A feal born in mid-winter shows no more 
profit than one born in spring ; so the mare, too, follows the 
way of Nature. Mountain sheep, if they dropped their lambs 
in winter, would be more profitable than if they lambed in 
spring, as they now do, were it not that the high cost of pro- 
viding food and shelter for mountain flocks is so high that the 
venture would result in a loss. 

* + * * 
The Flower Harvest 

The Penzance Flower Show was held last week. Few of 
us are so blessed as to be able to live in the shelter of Mount’s 
Bay, where there really is no winter. In the Midlands a 
daffodil is in flower here and there, but the steep coves of 
West Cornwall are yellow with them. It is harvest-time down 
there, and a laborious one. But there must be a satisfaction 
in this harvest of flowers of a finer quality than in the harvest 
There is high romance, too, in the boxes of flowers 
We ought to be 


of corn. 
labelled for every part of the country. 
grateful that we live in times when the early spring of Cornwall 


can be shared over the whole country. ; 
FRANK PREWETTY, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most suitable length is that of one of our 


“ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, Tur SPECTATOR,] 


THE OVERPAID SCHOOLMASTER 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Srr,—Whenever there scems to be some prospect of restoring 
“euts ” in the salaries of schoolmasters there is an outcry 
from the business world. The scholastic profession is already 
more than adequately paid, the salary scales are generous, 
the school hours are short, the work is easy. In particular, 
we are told that schoolmasters are paid two and a half 
times what they were before the War. What is the truth ? 

In the first place, what are schoolmasters paid ? Secondly, 
what do they do in return for their salary ? Thirdly, how 
do their prospects compare with those in almost every other 
profession ? 

Hardly anyone who is not a schoolmaster knows what 
the Burnham Seale is, nor how much it has been already 
reduced. Broadly speaking, by the time a graduate master 
in a Public School has had compulsory deductions made 
for various purposes, he is given at the beginning of his 
career just under £200 a year, and at the end of his life's 
work about £400. Unless he is a headmaster, this is the 
reward of nearly 40 years of service. A first-class Honours 
degree may bring about £20 more. Service in preparatory, 
colonial and some other schools does not count towards 
service in assessing salary. 

I have on my staff masters educated in our greater Publie 
Schools and at Oxford and Cambridge, with Honours degrees, 
who have to support wives on about £200 a year. This 
can doubtless be done by those who wear dungarees, and 
live in tiny houses, but the parents unreasonably expect 
a higher standard, sartorial and social, on the part of those 
who educate their children. No margin is left for books 
or other means of replenishing intellectual stores. Probably 
at least £1,500 was expended by parents (not the State) 
on each of these men’s education. How does the public 
reward this sacrifice ? 

And then the work. Oh, yes, the masters have three 
months’ holiday, but does that make the cost of living for 
all the year any less? Can masters in holidays supplement 
their wages as temporary gardeners or relief postmen ? 
In term time they work for anything up to twelve hours 
a day. Teaching, correction (some take three hours or 
more a night over this), reading, preparation of lessons, 
interviews, supervision of games and _ societies, fill every 
moment of their time. In boarding schools men work 
seven days a week. My school has no boarders, but Saturday 
is often a full day up tillevening. Rightly—and ungrudgingly 
—a master is the servant of the school and of parents’ sons. 
Why do parents not relieve him from galling anxiety ? 

Masters before the War were paid even worse. Celibacy 
was expected of them, though vice was reprobated at least 
as severely as it would have been among the clergy. £200 
a year after 25 years of service was the reward of one Oxford 
scholar of my acquaintance who had sent 20 boys to the 
University with scholarships, 

No amount of hard work can alter the amount of a school- 
master’s salary. He may organize sports, run a carcers 
bureau, or a tuck-shop, build up an orchestra. His reward 
is the happiness and progress of his boys—-a big one—but 
it does not feed his wife and children. Of course, he may 
become a Grammar School headmaster and earn £600 
less 10 per cent. less 5 per cent., and have the privilege of 
heading every subscription, living in a larger house, and 
taking a leading—and expensive— position in his town, 

This is the truth. Does the ordinary business man realize 
it? The wages are not starvation ones, admittedly ; but 
if schoolmasters are to be of the same intellectual calibre 
as solicitors, doctors, accountants, butchers, and bookies, 
should the nation not think twice about restoration of 10 
per cent. to their meagre salaries ? After all, it is the children 
who matter most, and neither parents nor schoolmasters, 
They need the best masters possible, and not the ushers 
*yhom so many business men heartily despise for the very 
poverty which they think rightly to be their lot.—I am, 
Sir, &c., PuBiic Scnoo, HEADMASTER, 


SAFE MILK FOR THE SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 
Sir,—Dr. Wilson's article again tempts me to ask for a little 
space to take up the cudgels in defence of the farmer, | 
admit that it is, perhaps, presumptuous of me to argue with 
so eminent an authority as Dr. Wilson, or to cross swords with 
the various authorities he quotes, but even if it were possible 
to accept his statement as true that ‘“* No raw milk, however 
-arefully produced, can be regarded as absolutely safe for 
human consumption ” I cannot agree with his argument that, 
therefore, no raw milk should be drunk. Surely it would be 
as reasonable to argue that no one should use motor-cars 
because they might be killed by a road accident. In actual 
fact the argument for the disuse of motor-cars would be 
stronger on statistical grounds than the argument against 
drinking raw milk, as the fatalities and disablements from the 
former cause far outnumber those for the latter. If statistics 
were available to show whether any disease was caused through 
drinking Grade A or similar high grade milk in the raw state 
I am convinced that the risk would be found to be negligible, 

Dr. Wilson advocates the pasteurizing of all milk. To my 
unscientific mind if pasteurizing or boiling is capable, as no 
doubt it is, of killing the harmful bacilli which may be con- 
tained in milk it is surely equally capable of destroying its 
beneficent qualities or at least so changing them that their 
value is greatly reduced. I know that I would much rather 
run the risk of feeding raw milk to my calves than of courting 
the certainty of poor results by feeding pasteurized milk, 
This experiment with calves has, I understand, been carried 
out on scientific lines with the results indicated above. 

The point I am anxious to make is that I am compelled to 
feel that the public is being led to approach the problem from 
the wrong angle. In seeking after absolute safety much that 
is of the utmost value is being sacrificed, and on balance the 
loss is far greater than the gain. There can be no disputing 
the fact that there is a large and increasing quantity of milk 
being produced throughout the country under really good 
conditions, and of a guaranteed purity and quality. Why 
should not the Local Authorities secure supplies of this milk 
for the school children and in so doing encourage its production 
in larger quantities, and why should not the farmer who takes 
the trouble to produce this milk be paid a price which would 
be sufficient reward to him for the extra cost of production 
incurred ? 

If, on the other hand, all milk is to be pasteurized, it is 
obvious that the County authorities who are doing their utmost 
to encourage and to ensure clean milk production are wasting 
public funds and had better cease to do so at once, and that 
we farmers may as well scrap our more expensive methods 
and go in for the “* anyhow ” method of milk production at a 
far lower cost to ourselves.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Blacklands, Crowhurst, Hvucu B. CarnrinctTon. 

Sussex, 


THE ROPE TRICK 
[To the Editor of Tuk Sprcraror.|] 
Sir,—The following may interest Colonel Elliot. The famous 
Mahommedan traveller, Ibn Batuta, who was in the service 
of Sultan Muhammad Bin Tughlak, at Delhi, from 1341 to 
1347 A.p., had an extraordinary experience with two Indian 
Yogis. I give it in his own words : ** One of them assumed the 
form of a cube and arose from the earth, and in this cubic 
shape he occupied a place in the air above our heads... 
His companion then took a sandal belonging to one of those 
who had come out with him, and struck it on the ground 
as if he had been angry. The sandal then ascended until it 
became opposite in situation with the cube. It then struck 
it upon the neck, and the cube descended gradually to the 
arth, and at last rested in the place which it had left.” Ibn 
Batuta was so seared that he fainted, and had to be brought 
This seems to suggest that he was 
The phenomenon wit- 
* rope-trick,” but 





round with restoratives. 
actually hypnotized in some way. 
nessed by Ibn Batuta is not, of course, the 
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has many features in common with it. Levitation is a power 
sttributed to both Buddhist and Christian Saints, and is 
chimed by the ** medium ” of today. What is really needed 
ibliography of the subject, which may help us to see how 
the story arose. Can anyone tell us in what European 
travel-book the rope trick first appears ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. G. RAw.tnson. 


isa b 


32 Queen's Gate Terrace, S.W. 


[To the Editor of Tur Sprecrator.] 

Sir.—It is worth while considering the detailed account 
which Dr. J. H. Dewey of New York gives of his experience 
of ihe Rope Trick, on p. 298 of New Testament Occultism, 
published in 1895. He had gone to Ceylon and spent two 
years in studying Buddhism, learning at the same time 
Tamil. In 1881 he went to Kashmir for instruction in occult 
wisdom, and spent 23 weeks with his instructor. On one 
occasion he saw the trick, and it is thus described: ** The 
Yoghi (i.e., saint) preached a sermon and then took a rope 
about 15 ft. long and one inch thick. One end of the rope he 
held in his left hand while with the right he threw the other 
end up into the air. The rope instead of coming down agaifi 
remained suspended even after the Yoghi had removed the 
other hand, and it seemed to have become as rigid as a pillar. 
Then the Yoghi seized it with both bends and to my utter 
amazement climbed up this rope suspended all the time in 
defiance of gravity, with the lower end at least five feet from 
the ground. And in proportion as he climbed up it seemed as 
if the rope was lengthening out indefinitely above him and 
disappearing beneath him, for he kept on climbing till he was 
fairly out of sight, and the last I could distinguish was his 
white turban and a piece of this never-ending rope. Then 
my eyes could endure the glare of the sky no longer, and when 
I looked again he was gone.” ‘Two other equally remarkable 
experiences are recorded, but as vou read them you feel that 
it would be utterly impossible for any offer of money or reward 
to induce a real adept or initiate to repeat them. 

Whether Dr. Dewey is still alive I do not know, but his 
book was published at 151 West 23rd Street, New York.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., J. A. VANES. 

Cheddleton, Leek. 


MOTHERS AS MINISTERS 

[To the Editor of Tur Sreiecraror.| 
Sirn—Mr. Robert Anderson says that “ because a woman 
decides that she wishes to be a minister, it does not follow 
that a church must accept her as its minister.” No; but ifa 
church has accepted (or rather has actually called) a woman 
to be its minister, it should not then decide for her that she 
must not marry or if married have children. When a person 
is appointed to an office, that person should be continued in 
that office until his or her work is found in experience to be 
unsatisfactory. If Miss Vera Findlay (Mrs. Kenmure) defaults 
in this way, then obviously her congregation has a right and 
duty to demand her resignation. Otherwise not. 

Mr. Anderson begs the whole question by speaking of 
“women whose ministry must be always hampered by wifely 
or maternal duties.””. A woman who has been called to a 
certain office should be allowed to prove in her ministry 
whether these experiences hamper or enrich her. 

* And how long before and after childbirth are such women 
to be liberated 2? And how frequently ? ” The answer to these 
questions depends entirely on circumstances. As they stand 
they are—Mr. Anderson will forgive me—grotesque. I can 
only reply by asking him what woman he is referring to? Is 
she strong in mind and body ? Has she adequate means ? 
How many children has she? Does Mr. Anderson really 
suppose that one can make a rule about an entire sex and 
expect to fit every individual woman and every individual 
church ?—I am, Sir, &e., A, Maupr Royven, 

24 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, NW. 3. 


THE CUCKOO’S SECRET 

[Zo the Editor of True Sprecrator.| 
Sin,—I ignored Captain Bernard Aeworth’s original letter as 
being beneath serious notice. That judgement would appear 
Correct in the light of his impudence last week in asking to be 
‘xeused, for the time being, from answering the complete 


rejoinders to his professed theories which you published the 
previous week under the names of Messrs. Meiklejohn and Ware. 
Captain Acworth claim; this indulgence * to make a wager ” 
with me. 

I hereby call this further bluff on Captain Aeworth’s part 
by undertaking that, provided he will forthwith forward te 
your guardianship the sum of £50, I will, upon hearing from 
you to that effect, entrust twice that sum to your care on the 
following terms : 

Unless I am able to hand to you before the end of July 
next a recently living cuckoo with an unlaid egg inside her, 
the egg shelled and in a condition ** about to be laid,” Captaim 
Acworth is to be entitled to the immediate receipt of his own 
£50 and of my £100. If, on the other hand, I satisfy the above 
requirements, I am forthwith to receive back from you my 
own £100 and Captain Acworth’s deposit of £50. 

Captain Aeworth asks for odds; so here they are—2 to 1. 
His response to this acceptance on my part of his wager will, 
I fancy, result in your readers’ estimate of Captain Acworth 
being reduced to the same level as my own opinion of him in 
regard both to his recently vaunted nonsense on bird migration 
as well as on the subject of the cuckoo.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Evcar P. Cancer. 

Bulvell, Burchetts Green, Berks, 

[Captain Acworth will reply to this letter next week and 
will state the terms upon which he is willing to wager.—Ep. 
The Spectator.| 


THE LIMITS OF BIRTH-CONTROL 
[To the Editor of Tit Seecraror.] 

Str,—The letters in your issue of March 16th from H. C. A, 
Colville and W. A. Brend seem to me exactly to touch the root 
of the problem in its practical everyday, year in and year out, 
aspect—the aspect which the * self-control” advocates seem 
entirely to ignore. Let me give a concrete case—my own, 
and it must be typical of thousands of married couples. 

My wife and I were both twenty-four years old when we 
married : at twenty-five my wife nearly died giving birth to a 
son, who only survived a few hours: fortunately she was 
in the hands of an eminent gynaecologist, and her life was 
saved—but with the warning that no more children were 
possible except with the gravest danger to her life. 

Married young, then, and with all our lives before us, ardent 
anti-birth-control advocates would have recommended to us 
* self-control ““—which, for obvious reasons, could only mean 
complete abstinence. Or, to put it in another way: at 
twenty-four we were solemnly made husband and wife; but 
at twenty-five we should have been expected miraculously to 
change our status, and suddenly to become brother and sister — 
and not only that, but brother and sister under completely 
unnatural conditions, financial circumstances making physical 
separation impossible. 

We have now been married for fifteen vears. According to 
the * self-control” theory of life, we should have spent only 
one vear as husband and wife, and fourteen years in a com- 
pletely unnatural state as brother and sister. What we 
actually did, on the other hand, was to accept the fact that 
we were unable to have children, and, thanks to the use of 
contraceptives, we have enjoyed fifteen years of the most 
perfect married happiness 
and pray will be given us for many years to come. 

Someone may reply that birth-control may possibly be 
justified in such a case where there are medical grounds : may 
I anticipate that by asking why ? Had our son lived, and 
had there been no medical reasons for preventing further 
children, we should still have practised birth-control for these 
last fourteen years on financial grounds, as, owing to ill-health, 
Iam unable to work, and it would have been absolutely impos- 
sible on our small limited income to have fed, clothed, and 
educated more than one child. In other werds, the grounds 
would have been different, but the position would have been 


a happiness which we also hope 


identical. 

I come back, Sir, to the point T started with 
ates of * self-control” never come down from the clouds of 
theory to the hard level of everyday married life, with Ms 
natural and legitimate desires ?--l am, Sir, &c., 

EXPERtTO CREDE, 


will the advo- 
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EASTERN THOUGHT AND PSYCHICAL 
PHENOMENA 


[To the Editor of Tuk Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Gerald Heard, in his interesting review of the 
book In Defence of Miracles: A New Argument for God 
and Survival, by Mr. Malcolm Grant, indicates that the 
author “appeals very largely to the evidence of psychi cal 
phenomena of the last eighty years*’ and “he establishes 
by the argument that so many scientists have studied these 
phenomena for so many years, they have failed to discover 
any Natural Law which moves them and that proves that 
these phenomena are not subject to Natural Law”! Mr. 
Joad referred in his article to the sphere * where so little is 
known ” and narrated certain facts he had observed, with 
which psychic-research annals in the West are by now crowded. 

The explanations referred to gain in general intelligibility 
today from the fact that owing to the recent work of Prof. 
P. A. M. Dirac of Cambridge and other brilliant physicists 
in Great Britain and America, as Dr. J. G. Crowther pointed 
out in an English contemporary of yours in February, matter 
‘is shown to resolve itself into positive and negative charges 
of electricity. Man, therefore, must himself be a living 
dynamo of electrical energy. This was the ancient theory, 
if I comprehend it. Participants in a s¢ance generate currents 
of energy and the medium by reason of a peculiar physiological 
organization becomes the conductor of this intelligent vital 
electricity. 

It will be recalled that Sir William Crookes quoted Serjeant 
Cox on “ psychic force” and that Mesmer in his eighth 
proposition called attention to an * agent ” which insinuated 
itself into the substance of the nerves. In the Journal de 
Magnétisme in Paris associated with Dr. Morin, following the 
eminent Baron Du Potet, appeared a remarkable letter which 
indicated that persons or tables might be charged with 
the intelligent vital electricity of the people present at a 
-séance, Which magnetic efflux cveated an intelligence analogous 
to their own. Prof. Nicholas Wagner of the University of 
Petersburg set forward a similar idea. He held that the 
electricity of the investigators concentrated itself in the table, 
which psychical force evolved itself out of all the other 
forces of the organisms present. This would explain table- 
turning as well as the production of astral currents strong 
enough to lift articles considerably heavier than the handker- 
chief in mid-air recorded by the cameras, and the transportation 
of small objects referred to by Mr. Joad. 

‘If ghosts have souls,” he wrote in this article, ‘“ they 
certainly have no brains.’ This conclusion of his, as well as 
others, is similar to those Jong ago established in the East. 
It is only necessary to take the Indian teaching on what are 
called bhuts and the explanation of ‘* elementaries”’ as 
discussed in the United States in the *seventies of last century 
to understand the varying standards of intelligence in com- 
munications. On this point controversy raged in the American 
spiritualist journals nearly 60 years ago, which makes lively 
and valuable reading still, because Madame Blavatsky dared 
to maintain, in the face of the fiercest opposition, facts she had 
personally noted in 25 years’ experiences in India, Tibet, 
Borneo, Siam, Egypt, Asia Minor, and in North and South 
America. Indians, Chinese, Egyptians and Greeks all affirmed 
that the spiritual entity withdrew at death from its grosser 
remains to pass into its own ethereal state. The disintegrating 
casts-off of the deceased, now unensouled by the higher 
intelligence according to these ideas, would still be endowed 
with the memories of the past personality, since as Prof. 
G. T. Ladd of Yale University once pointed out, the atoms 
making up the human body are what he termed ** supersensible 
beings *” and “every area and every limit of the nervous 
system has its own memory.” Galvanize these remnants into 
a factitious life which is dependent on the medium and 
sitters in the séance-room, as indicated above, and through 
the action of the intelligent vital electrical currents they 
can be made to yield up their stored trivialities which, being 
authentic, startle the practitioners of what centuries ago 
used to be known as necromancy. 

Surely by this time modern psychic research investigators 
ought to have reached some decision as to whether they 
will find out the whys and wherefores of the noétic action 
they seem to know so little about ; or perhaps they prefer to 


——— 


go on incessantly recording the phenomena of the psychic 
action, at which they have been at work for some 89 Years 
without reaching anywhere, as Mr. Grant indicates, So far 
we have studied in the West but part of the proposition and 
it is the other side of it, according to the Eastern investigators 
which indicates that all psychic phenomena operate under 
Natural Law and that there is no such thing as a Miracle 
apparent miracles being merely happenings due to forers 
antagonistic to the al present known laws so far as the Weg 
is concerned.—I am, Sir, &e., M. A. Tuomas, 


HOMECROFTS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Graves asks how a homecrofting group are ty 
pay for the attentions of doctors and dentists. The answer, 
put into the fewest words, is as follows: (a) The 2TOUP con 
tribute their work to a common pool; (b) In exchange fo 
it, they receive paper claims on the pool; (c) They ean pass 
some of these claims to the doctor or dentist.—TI am, Sir, ge, 


J. W. Scorn, 
Cathays Park, Cardiff. 


MR. HERBERT PALMER 
[To the Editor of Tne Specraror.| 
Srr,—Mr. Michael Roberts is very careless or wilfully mis. 
leading, for in quoting my lines from the letter addressed 
to my young friend, Roy Campbell, 
“It's rot you write, and yet it’s bloom and health,— 
A bloody muddle rich with verbal wealth ” 
he gives the impression that it is a general description of 
both my poetry and Roy Campbell's. As regards my poetry 
my real readers have long ago made up their minds ;_ but 
as regards Roy Campb.i’s I do not want to be embroiled 
with him or his friends for misrepresentation. The lines are 
about one special and peculiar. poem of his, The Georgiad, 
Most of Roy Campbell's poetry is highly disciplined, and 
the very reverse of rot or muddle.—I am, Sir, &e., 
22 Batchwood View, St. Albans, HerBerr PAtwer, 


SANATORIA OF THE EMPIRE 
[To the Editor of Tun Srecraror.| 
Str,—Some time ago I contributed an article to your pages 
upon * Empire Sanatoria.” I am now spending a winter 
in Jamaica, and so far as this island is coneerned I would 
repeat the advice I then gave. 

All who are weakly in nerves and devitalized in body should 
at onee take a course of * spring dieting ’ in England, and 
should then plan to spend the latter half of next winter ona 
fruit and vegetable dietary, full of vitamins, beneath the 
sunny skies of Jamaica, where the nights are warm, the 
breezes never chill, and where Nature has her inexhaustible 
Jap full of garden gifts. Gladly will I advise any of your 
readers as to ease and economy in such a journey.—I am, 
Sir, &c., JOSIAH OLDFIELD, 


Poem 


Even whilst I watch him I am remembering 
The quick laugh of the wasp gold eyes. 

The column turning from the staring pane 
Even while I see I remember, for love 

Is soaked in memory and says 

I have seen what I see and I wear 

All pasts and futures like a doomed, domed sky. 
Thus I wear always the glint of quick lids 

And the blue figure turning under earth: these are 
Fixed in a night that knows and sees 

The equable currents, 


This night my life lies with no past nor future 
But only space. It watches 
Hope and despair and the small vivid longings 
Like minnows gnaw the body. Where it drunk love 
It lives in sameness. Here are 
Gestures indelible. The wiry copper hair 
And the mothlike lips at dusk and that human 
Glance, which makes the sun forgotten, 
STEPHEN SPENDERs 
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Translated from the German 
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ROSSINI: A Study in Tragi-Comedy 


FRANCIS TOYE. Students of music will remember Mr. Toye’s authoritative 
‘Verdi.’ The colourful life of Rossini, ‘‘bon viveur'’ and wit, will appeal to the general 
reader as much as to the musical specialist. Illustrated. 10s.6d, 


IT WAS THE NIGHTINGALE 


FORD MADOX FORD. Mr. Ford's reminiscences are famous. 


In the mood of ‘‘Return to Yesterday’’ he continues those pages of 
melodic prose—and portraits of a host of famous people emerge as 
sharp and clearly as before. 10s.6d. 


ENGLISH JOURNEY: J. B. Priestley 


Puolished in association with Messrs Victor Gollancz. 8s.6d, 


THREE LIVES: Stephen Foot 


An autobiography—'‘Three Lives’ because of the author’s remarkable 
career in the very different spheres of War, Oil and School. From his 
experiences he has drawn conclusions which moved him to accept his post ~ 
as a schoolmaster at a tenth of his previous salary. Illustrated. 10s.6c. 


WAYS OF ESCAPE: Sir Philip Gibbs’ famous 
study of the world situation. Cheap edition. 5s. 


@SOME FICTION OF OUTSTANDING INTEREST 


Semi-Precious Stones Swallows 
A. |. VOINOVA, A novel from Soviet Russia. ELIZABETH 
Recommended by The Book Society. 8s.6d. MONTGOMERY 
Miss Ogilvy Finds Herself The People of a 
RADCLYFFE HALL. The new book by the House 
author of ‘Adam's Breed,’ ‘The Well of Loneliness,’ 

ny 2nd impression 75. 6c W. B. MAXWELL 
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Pigs, Be British 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


tue pig in our literature has always been credited with 
qualities peculiarly British. Honest, a little stupid, com- 
mercially-minded perhaps, but with a trace of idealism in 
his love affairs, the pig’s best nature is shown in domestic 
surroundings at a period of peace and material ¢omfort. 
“They led prosperous uneventful lives, and their end was 
pacon,” Miss Potter has written of Miss Dorcas and Miss 
Poreas, but the sentence might stand as the epitaph of the 
whole race. In the latest variant on the tale of the Three 
Little Pigs, prepared by the Walt Disney Studios*, one notices 
that same serenity in the portraits of the older generation 
hanging in the house of the provident pig: ‘* Mother,” an 
old-fashioned parent drawn tenderly in the act of suckling 
eight children ; ‘* Uncle Otto,” changed to a Rugby football, 
but a football at rest, unprofaned as yet by the clamorous, 
vulgar game ; ** Father,” uncarved, sporting his paper frill with 
the heavy dignity of a Victorian parent in a Gladstone collar. 
It is impossible to doubt this strong domestic affection when 
we find it noted by an earlier and less sympathetic observer 
than Miss Potter. The Rev. W. Bingley, using the very terms 
in which foreign historians have so often described Englishmen, 
wrote, * Selfish, indocile and rapacious, as many think him, 
no animal has greater sympathy for those of his own kind 
than the hog.” 

But perhaps the British quality of the pig has never been 
more thoroughly expressed than in the early poem: ‘ This 
little pig went to market (one remembers the pride with 
which Englishmen have always repeated Napoleon's jeer) ; 
This little pig stayed at home (‘ O sweet content! O sweet, 
O sweet content!’; ‘Sweet Stay-at-Home, sweet Well- 
Content’; ‘I love thee for a heart that’s kind—Not for the 
knowledge in thy mind ’"—it is sometimes hard to remember 
that Dekker and Mr. Davies are writing of men and not of 
pigs); This little pig had roast beef (no need to emphasize 
the parallel) ; This little pig had none; This little pig cried 
wee wee wee all the way home.’ Perhaps no pig was more 
British than this last ; a literary pig, for the mother-fixation, 
the longing for the womb has been the peculiar peril of our 
minor poets. ‘* O mother quiet, breasts of peace”: Rupert 
Brooke is the obvious modern example, but all through the 
Georgian period one is aware of the patter of little hoofs along 
the dark road that leads back to the country stye, the roses 
round the door, the Mothering Sunday that goes on and on. 

Sexual references, it will be noticed, are quite absent from 
this early poem, as they are from the rather cruel, politically- 
conscious story of the Three Little Pigs. It really seems 
that at this period of pig literature the bigger the litter the 
greater the inhibition, a situation closely paralleled in 
Victorian England. Miss Potter, I think, was the first to 
throw any real light on the Love Life of the Pig, and this 
she did with a delicacy and a psychological insight that recall 
Miss Austen. She drew for the first time in literature the 
feminine pig. Hitherto a pig had been just a pig; one 
usually assumed the sex to be masculine. But in Pig-Wig, 
whom Pigling Bland, it will be remembered, rescued from 
the cottage of the fatal Mr. Peter Thomas Piperson, the 
female pig was revealed to be as completely British as the 
male: inquisitive, unromantic, demanding to be amused, 
fond of confectionery and admirably unself-conscious : 

“She asked so many questions that it became embarrassing to 
Pigling Bland. ; 
_*The Three Little 
Studios, (John Lane, 


Pigs. Prepared by the Walt Disney 
2s, Gd.) 





He was obliged to shut his eyes and pretend to sleep. Sh 
became quiet, and there was a smell of peppermint. 

‘I thought you had eaten them ?’ said Pigling, waking suddenly, 

‘Only the corners,’ replied Pig-Wig, studying the sentiments 
(they were conversation peppermints) by the firelight. 

‘ . , * “ue , 

I wish you wouldn’t ; he might smell them through the ceiling, 

said the alarmed Pigling. 

Pig-Wig put back the sticky peppermints into her pocket ; ‘ Sing 
something,’ she demanded. 

“I am sorry ...I have 
dismayed. 

‘ Then I will sing,’ replied Pig-Wig. 
iddy tidditty ? 1 have forgotten some of the words.’ 


toothache,’ said Pigling much 


* You will not mind if I say 


” 


It is impossible to deny that this is a peculiarly English love 
scene ; no other nation, except perhaps the Russian, would 
have behaved or written quite like this, and the sentiment 
of the ending, the luxurious indulgence in wistfulness and 
idealism : ** They ran, and they ran, and they ran down the 
hill, and across a short cut on level green turf at the bottom, 
between pebble beds and rushes. They came to the river, 
they came to the bridge—they crossed it hand in hand ” 
would be inconceivable to a race of pigs whose prosperity had 
been more precarious, to whom the struggle for existence had 
been -more crudely presented. American pigs, for example, 
who meet their end, like so many other Americans, abruptly 
jn Chicago, would have been at the same time more brutal 
and more soft-hearted. 

Both these rather contradictory qualities appear in the 
Walt Disney Studios’ brilliant adaptation of Three Little Pigs 
(and I should like, before I forget in the fascination of the 
story, warmly to congratulate all those concerned in the 
production of this book : the chief electrician, the cameraman, 
the fashion designer, the art editor, the scenario writer, the 
director and assistant director, the producer, the author and 
the composer of the theme song). These pigs are no longer 
quite so British, which is to say that they are no longer quite 
so piggish. The curled tails, the improvident flutings, the 
house of straw and the house of twigs and the house of brick 
have never been more tenderly portrayed, but the wolf 
never more brutally. This is the wolf of experience, not of 
dream ; Wall Street smashes, financiers’ suicides, the machine 
guns of the gangster are behind this wolf. Watch him outside 
the house of twigs, sitting in a basket, a sheepskin falling on 
either side of his ferocious muzzle like the wig of a Jeffreys : 
this is Justice conniving at unjust executions and letting the 
gangster free. And watch him again outside the house of 
bricks in a rusty hat, in an overcoat, in a false yellow beard : 
“Pm the Kleen-e-ze Brush man, ['m giving away free 
samples”: he is every share pusher personified, the man 
who knows of a new gold mine, a swell oil field. 

But just because the whole story is more realistic than the 
English version, the American mind shrinks from the ruthless 
logical dénouement. The two improvident pigs are not 
swallowed by the wolf, they escape and take refuge with their 
brother in the brick house, and even the wolf escapes with a 
scalding. ‘The wolf's escape, indeed, is the most American 
aspect of this transplanted tale. How often one has watched 
the methods of justice satirized upon the screen with a realism 
that would be impossible in England; yet nothing is done 
about it, the wolf escapes. ‘The English story is the better 
one, to sacrifice two pigs that the third may live in safety, to 
sacrifice the improvident pigs that the provident pig may be 
remembered for ever in his famous aphorism: ** The price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance.” 
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The End of Queen Anne 


England Under Queen Anne. III. The Peace and the 
Protestant Succession. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. 
O.M. (Longmans. 21s.) 

Wirit tais volume, Professor Trevelyan’s masterly survey of 

Queen Anne's reign is complete. Finis coronat opus. Queen 

Anne is dead; but in the vivid pages of his trilogy the 

drums and tramplings, the events and intrigues of her reign 

at home and abroad survive. To the professed student 
of history, as well as to the common reader, this volume, 
like its predecessors Blenheim and Ramillies and the Union 
with Scotland, needs no recommendation. |The brilliance 
of Professor Trevelyan’s exposition, his critical and, on the 
whole, strictly impartial judgement, and the fairness of his 
conclusions are evident alike in the text, the notes and 
appendices. In England Under Queen Anne he has restored 
to the advantage of every type of reader the all but lost 
art of reconstructing and inanimating the dry bones of the past. 

The story of the last years of Queen Anne's life is, in 
Professor Trevelyan’s words, “ highly complicated in detail, 
but intensely dramatic in the march of events.” Its main 
eutlines, however, stand out perfectly distinctly in his 
absorbing narrative. They include the last battles of Marl- 
horough’s campaigns on the Continent—the costly defeat 
of Villars at Malplaquet and the bloodless victory of the 
Ne Plus Ultra Lines; the Captain-General’s dishonourable 
dismissal ; the party struggle, initiated by the Sacheverell 
trial, of those * vile and enormous factions ” the Whigs and 
Tories ; the celebrated Change of Ministry, which swept the 
‘Tories back to power under Harley and St. John; and the 
negotiations for peace with France, which became desperately 
involved in the question of the Suecession, Many of the 
details of these events, though not by any means the most 
significant of them, will be familiar to anyone who has read 
Swift's “Journal to Stella” or “The Conduct of the Allies,” 
which did more for the cause of peace, the restoration of the 
fortunes of the Tory party and the damnation of the Whigs 
than any other specch or pamphlet. But Professor Trevelyan 
produces evidence from the archives at the Quai d°Orsay, which 
were not available to Swift or indeed to later historians until 
quite recently, to show that Swift and his understrappers 
and in fact the world at large were completely in the dark 
about the secret negotiations which Oxford and Bolingbroke 
were carrying on with Saint Germains. ‘The cause of 
Peace,” Professor Trevelyan remarks, “* and the cause of the 
Pretender became identified in the minds of politicians.” 
Thus, while to most men and women the possibility of the 
restoration of a Protestant James, when his sister died, was 
at the best a dream and folly of expectation of the great 
country houses, it was a lively hope, even a positive certainty 
to the leaders of Government. ‘The peace, which Bolingbroke, 
with this happy end in view, arranged at Utrecht, could 
only be purchased, therefore, at the price of disloyalty to 
the Act of Settlement and the House of Hanover.  Boling- 
broke was prepared to pay it. It was a disgraceful compact 
and a treacherous one at that, even admitting that politics 
are above morals. On its account, we betrayed our allies, 
and the Dutch in particular, brushing aside the Barrier 
Treaty we had made with them in 1709 like a scrap of paper ; 
and betrayed, also, with the notorious * Restraining Orders ” 
the men who had won for us the battles of Blenheim, Ramillies 
and Malplaquet. And yet, in the result, one is forced to 
agree with Professor Trevelyan, who does not attempt to 
palliate Bolingbroke’s conduct of affairs, that ** when all is 
said he produced a peace more satisfactory than any other 
that has ended a general Kuropean conflict in modern times,” 
With the negotiations at Versailles stili poisoning inter- 
national politics, this assertion seems relatively true enough. 
The course of English history might well have been changed 
if Swift had not been carried away by personal hatred of the 
Whigs, and if he had known exactly what was dictating the 
policy of the men he so blindly served. Their duplicity 
could not have survived his savage indignation, But it is 
idle to speculate. 

Having drawn up the terms of the peace and dictated them 
to the allies who had fought with us to save Europe from a 
French hegemony, Bolingbroke, with the uneasy support of 
Oxford, spent the interval between Utrecht and the Queen's 


ar 


death in a feverish effort to bring back the Pretendey Fo 

» = IT 
tunately for England—and here Professor 'Trevelyay, 
moderate whiggism peeps out—James flatly refused nf 
apostasize ; more important, if not necessarily more for. 
tunate, was the fact that the Whigs—the rulers of the City. 
still represented the country in matters of commerce and 
over the question of the Succession, ‘The remaining months 
of the reign were, for Bolingbroke, a frenzied race against 
time. The way seemed clear enough. The Schism Act— 
designed to level the most formidable obstacle in his path 
due to become law the very day on which, by a providentia, 
coincidence, the Queen died; the Queen's intransigeng 
towards the House of Hanover and her refusal to admit 
one of its representatives into the country while she Was 
alive; the certain support of Louis XIV, equally worried 
about his successor, on behalf of Old Rowley’s nephew—al 
these favourable signs encouraged Bolingbroke to proceed; 
But, as Professor Trevelyan shows, he had miscalculated 
the strength of the forces arrayed against him. The closing 
scene—the final meetings of the cabinet at Kensington 
Palace, the last of the Stuart kings, tired out and friendless, 
passing away with embittered memories of her old favourites, 
Sarah, Godolphin and the Mashams, the comings and Zoings 
between the Council Chamber and the royal deathbed, the 
feeble fingers signing for the last time a warrant for the 
appointment of Oxford's successor—is a fitting and deeply 
impressive climax to an anxious and troubled period of English 
history. Bolingbroke had been beaten by death and the 
Protestant Succession was secure. The work that Shaftesbury 
had taken up nearly half a century before was finished, and 
the party he had led to defeat at Oxford his successors were 
soon to bring back in triumph to Westminster. Queen Anne 
was dead, and with her were laid for ever the fearful spectres 
of Popery and the Pretender. “ The understanding between 
the House of Hanover and the Established Church was to he 
the true basis of peace and stability ” in the years to come, 
the basis of that ** classic calm * which we feel to be charac. 
teristic of England in the eighteenth century. 

Joun LHaywarn, 


The German Tragedy 


The Tragedy of a Nation: Germany 1918-1934. By Prince 
Hubertus Léwenstein. With an Introduction by Wickham 
Steed. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

Tue author of this challenging volume is an able, high- 

souled, courageous and lonely man. It is part of the tragedy 

which he describes that there should be neither safety nor 

place in the new Germany for one who loves his country 0 

deeply and has already served her so well. For the moment 

he is a voice crying in the wilderness, a General without an 
army. He is a member of one of the oldest princely families, 
and he speaks of ‘“‘ my ancestor, Otto the Great” ; but. he 
has no ties with the ancien régime, with its army, its Junkers 
and its Courts. He is a Catholic ; but he sharply blames his 

Church for feeding out of the hand of the usurper. He is a 

Republican ; but he complains that for fourteen years the 

Weimar Republic did little but talk. He is a democrat: but 

he finds little to praise in the Socialists and nothing in the 

Communists. The hope of Germany, he tells us again and 

again, lay in the Reichsbanner; but the auxiliary army of 

the Republic has been destroyed, It is a distressing record 
of lost opportunities, redeemed from despair by the conviction 
that the Babylonian captivity cannot last for ever. 

The first half of the book is a sustained indictment of the 
men of Weimar—their weakness of grip, their doctrinaire 
rigidity, their inexcusable lack of imagination, The Republic 
was an accident, not a resolve, and it never recovered from 
the staggering blow of the Treaty of Versailles, The Com- 
munists left nothing undone to ruin the democratic régime, and 


they wove the noose that was to be put round their own necks. 


But even making allowance for the political and economic 
difficulties of their heritage, the Republican statesmen, argues 
our author, proved unworthy of their trust. There were no 
real leaders among them. The pulsating life of the community, 
the whole domain of the spirit, was beyond their ken. They 
lived in a fools’ paradise, blissfully unaware that a highly 
emotional people would sooner or later look elsewhere for the 
spiritual sustenance that they failed to provide, With the 
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foundation of the Reichsbanner in 1924, an instrument of 
priceless value was placed in their hands; but neither the 
Government nor the Socialist chiefs had the wit to use it for 
Republican defence. Worst of all, they never really under- 
stood the problem of Youth. And here the author speaks of 
what he knows ; for he is only in his twenty-eighth year, and 
during his brief political career he was the rising hope of the 
Reichsbanner lads. Deaf to the warning of coming danger 
and irresolute in the hour of trial, the Weimar Republic 
collapsed without a struggle on July 20th, 1932, when Braun 
and Severing tamely surrendered to the arch-reactionary 
Papen, the nominee of the faithless President. So disgusted 
is the author with the men of Weimar that he desires to 
exclude them from all share in the governance of the country 
when it regains its freedom. 

If the indictment of the Republican leaders is severe, in 
his attack on the Nazis his voice often rises to a shrick. Like 
other good democrats, Prince Liéwenstein feels degraded by 
the spectacle of a great and civilized nation in bondage to a 
group of men who are essentially uncivilized, and whose 
crimes against humanity are beyond forgiveness. The whole 
of Germany has become a prison, he cries in the bitterness of 
his soul ; the Third Reich is an evil spell cast on the German 
people ; Hitler is a sorcerer; the Swastika is a mark of 
infamy. ‘* Never, as long as the world has lasted, has God’s 
image been defiled as it is now in Germany.” How long the 
system will last he makes no attempt to forecast. Much will 
depend on the development of the economic situation, in 
which he finds at present nothing but * sheer Couéism.” Still 
more will turn on the fate of Austria; for only if the little 
Republic is kept out of the clutches of Hitler is there an 
assured hope for the future of the Reich. ‘* Austria holds the 
destiny of seventy million Germans in her hands.” In one 
passage the author confesses that National Socialism may 
quite conceivably succeed in establishing itself permanently ; 
but his more usual tone is that of confidence that the fever 
will pass. His reading of the Leader as a tool and a nonentity 
encourages him to believe that a Dictatorship without a 
superman is doomed. When the great collapse occurs, the 
helm must be seized by young men, patriotic, unselfish, 
imaginative, who have learned from the tragic mistakes of 
their predecessors. 

It is clear that the author casts himself for a leading 
réle when the wheel of fortune comes full circle. And why 
should he not? He is young and full of exuberant self- 
confidence. His countrymen crave for leadership. The 
psychological landscape may change with startling rapidity 
once again. Meanwaile Prince Liwenstein consoles himself 
with the thought of the punishment that awaits the male- 
factors who have made him an exile. *‘* More dreadful even 
than death will be the penalty that compels the guilty men to 
wear always in public their hated uniforms and their dis- 
graced and despised symbols.” Such emotional passages 
bear witness to the youth of the writer; but it is not very 
rash to prophesy that more may be heard of him in the years 


to come. G. P. Goocnu, 


Henry McCardie 


Mr. Justice McCardie. By George Poliock. (John Lane. 15s.) 
Tuts, as the dust cover informs us, is * the official biography ” 
of the Jate Mr. Justice McCardie compiled by a practising 
barrister after a study of the judge’s private papers. 

Legal biography presents its own technical problems. A 
lawyer's life is necessarily episodic. His cases bear little 
relationship to his personality, and the legal principles which 
he is compelled to elaborate are not of his own invention and 
do not necessarily meet with his approval. Nevertheless it 
is possible, as has been demonstrated by recent works, to 
present such a life as an artistic whole. A lawyer's life may 
be episodic, but so was The Odyssey. A deft touch of the 
biographer and the personality of the man is illustrated by 
the methods of the advocate. There is the great drama of 
the successful career, beginning out of small origins and 
ending in spectacular achievement. More lawyers than one 
have been fabri fortunae suae. In a judge the task is made 
lighter by the possibility of indicating the reaction of a 
subtle human personality upon the accumulated wisdom of 








a 


centuries. Many judges have, like Lord Blackburn, left th 
impress of their personality plainly upon the pages of the 
common law. 

McCardie, apart from his tragic end, would have been a 
admirable subject for a work of this kind. His kindh 
gracious personality, his fearlessness and outspoken Views 
the story of the Birmingham tradesman’s son reaching 
average income of £20,000 a year without abandoning the 
stuff gown, the long and eventful career upon the Beneh 
of a learned lawyer who was also a determined reformer— 
these things might have made the subject of an excellent 
legal odyssey. 

It is a pity, but it has not been done. The author can 
hardly be blamed for not attempting an adequate portrait 
of his subject. He presents to his readers the McCardie 
that all remember and desire to remember, the McCardie who 
was so widely and so justly loved. But by itself, this 
McCardie is slightly unconvincing as a human figure, 
McCardie would have been the first to recognize that q 
portrait cannot be painted simply by the use of a mass of 
high lights. We see the cheek bones without the rest of 
the face. This is the fault, not of the author, but of his 
hero’s tragic end. 

More serious is the lack of arrangement. The work begins 
with birth, devotes forty-six pages to early life and the life 
at the Bar, the rest to career on the Bench, terminated by 
death. But within this framework there is little attempt at 
arrangement, whether chronological or according to subject 
matter, and nowhere an effort to give a single appreciation 
of McCardie’s work. McCardie’s views on various topies 
are found in chapters sandwiched in between reports of cases 
which McCardie tried, without regard apparently for date or 
subject. The latter part of the book deals with the following 
topics in the following order: The Douglas Murder Trial 
(1917), including ten pages of Sir John Simon’s speech to the 
jury, verbatim ; a chapter on woman’s dress containing an 
account of Martial 0. Frankau; the Amritsar trial (1924, 
twice wrongly ascribed to 1926); ‘* Crime and Punishment” 
(:n address delivered in 1924); the Hurd Case (1929); 
McCardie’s views on sex, sterilization and abortion; Said 
v. Butt (1920); the Helen of Troy Case (1932); the True 
and Jacoby trials (1922); an address by McCardic on the 
study of law (1926); Pratt v. British Medical Association 
(1923); “* False Witness” (McCardie’s views on_ perjury, 
undated); the question of the judges’ salaries (1931); 
Heddon v. Evans (1915) ; and then the Judge’s death (1938), 

All this leaves the reader bewildered, and he is not greatly 
helped by the inordinate length of the quotations from 
McCardie himself, permissible and even desirable in a larger 
work, in this merely destructive of artistic unity. If the 
legal disquisitions, designed to make intelligible the judgements 
to the lay reader, were really necessary, it would have been 
more desirable to include them in a general conspectus of 
the Judge’s work. 


All this is to be regretted : McCardie was an interesting 
figure. As the author points out, more than any of his 
contemporaries he represented the views of a Younger 
Generation. His virtues were their virtues. His faults, their 
faults. His indiscretions, their indiscretions. His views, their 
views. His opinions upon divorce, sex and social problems 
‘ame in for much criticism, some of it justified. But they 
were honestly, fearlessly and sometimes moderately expressed. 
He said with some justice that the case against them has 
never been reasonably stated. For all his reforming zeal, he 
was not an antinomian. He believed in capital punishment 
and flogging, tfiough not in imprisonment. At least one 
of his disputes with higher judicial authority was due to 
his infliction of a severer sentence than the Court of Criminal 
Appeal was prepared to allow. 

There is one significant, but likeable, failing which is not 
completely hidden by the oflicial biographer, McCardie’s 
curious, sensitive egotism. He is describing Horace to the 
Horatian Society in 1932: ‘ Yes, Horace is with us. Well 
past middle age, his black hair flecked with grey. He is 
short of stature with well-rounded figure. You see his 
broad forehead, his keen but kindly eyes, his mouth quivering 
with humour and good fellowship.” Does it require much 
knowledge of psychology to recognize the self-portrait of the 
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Judge ? Horace is escorting “a charming girl. Can it be 
Lalage ?”’ Poor Horace. “ 

The same egotism lost McCardie a political career and his 
silk gown. Lord Loreburn, the Lord Chancellor of the day, 
dallied over his application for silk. MceCardie withdrew it, 
and when the list came out with his name on it, refused the 
honour, Likewise he refused a safe seat for Parliament, because 
he was only given half an hour in which to consider his decision. 
This was perhaps his greatest error. For all his legal learning 
he was a legislator by instinct rather than a judge. He 
represented vast opinion in the, country, but was prevented 
by the limits of the system it was his duty to interpret from 
achieving many of those things which he desired done. He 
died without realizing the affection which he inspired, but 
those who read this book will feel assured that if at the last 
there is a judgement to which even judges must submit, 
Henry McCardie will meet with the mercy he so often showed. 

Quintin Hoce. 


The Circling Year 


The Yeoman’s England. By Sir William Beach Thomas, 
(Maclehose. 8s. 6d.) 

Nature—if one may retain this old and convenient figure— 
has provided a good many pleasing puzzles for the recreation 
and study of the wise; and a characteristic of Sir William 
Beach Thomas’s open-air writings, from which the present 
volume is an excellent selection, is his liking for and skill 
jn these problems. How, for example, do gulls perform their 
sasy miracles of keeping up with the boat against the wind, 
and not merely keeping up with her, but between their 
long floating-tricks carrying out their half-indolent varieties 
of flight 2? ‘** The air-currents about a steamer,” our naturalist 
inclines to think, are the main secret ; and though we should 
find them complicated, ‘they are not too complicated for 
a gull” to command. How, again, does the bittern boom ? 
The observations of Sir William—observations not coldly made 
but in full appreciation of this strange bird’s vocal gift— 
at all events go against the old notion that bitterns boom 
under water or “‘ use water to help out the note.” Why, 
sometimes, do finches show a great appetite for green leaves ? 
**Do the birds, too, sometimes seek a medicine as well as 
a food ?” 

The attitude of “ B. T.” is not that of a mere gatherer of 
curiosities. His principle is that nothing is without its 
seientific possibilities. He is in touch with those expert 
naturalists whose labours may mean a great deal to the 
future of the world. ‘“* Since Darwin proved to us that the 
crops of clover seed varied in excellence directly with the 
number of old maids in the vicinity, we can never be greatly 
astonished at any correlations!’ Let phenology thrive, 
through phrenology declines. “If the prunus flowers 
late in that year barley is better sown late. It may be that 
we ought to prune our tea-roses on the day that we hear the 
first cuckoo, or sow our sweet peas on the day the first frogs’ 
spawn is laid; or plant our forest trees on the day the 
fieldfares appear.” 

These quotations may serve to suggest that throughout 
The Yeoman’s England we are in the company of one whose 
concerns are as various as they are clearly stated—a field 
naturalist who does not forget modern life as a whole. 
I shall not claim that Sir William Beach Thomas involves 
us in any very profound speculations, nor would they well 
chime with his occasions; but the pleasant realism of his 
essays and notes sets him apart from many “ ologists.”” He 
speaks of men, women and books while he pursues his journey 
with us through Chiltern and dale, forest and glade. The 
practical side occurs with the metaphysical. ‘The wych- 
elm is a noble tree, without the family vices, and how very 
rarely is it set!’ His anecdotes are capital, ‘The wood- 
lander, after the hunt has passed, calling out a cunning fox 
from an ivy-bush over the wood-riding; the Russian 
retriever going thrush-nesting on his own account; the 
tits that, being prevented from devouring the buds of a 
forsythia, found a trick to get the bees out of the adjacent 
hives, and devour them—these are some of his notes by the 
way. 

The gods are just, and merit is rewarded—at least, when 
such a naturalist as our author is given a view of “a badger 





—. 


metropolis,” or the Gigantic Sawfly, or even (as times: go 
a hornet’s nest. Sir William believes that the heel 
“on the way to extermination,” and it is thirteen Years 
since this reviewer saw any evidence to the contrary. "The 
wasp may yet have a similar struggle for existence, in spite 
of such fair play as he gets from Sir William; of all the 
ravages of homo sapiens probably those on the wasp kind 
have been the most merciless, and generally irrational, 

* Believe all animals friends until they can be proved 
enemies.” This rule is stated in The Yeoman’s England 
(where, as I have implied, the problems of the yeoman are 
treated with sympathy and knowledge), and what enrichment 
the keeping of it brings! The book as a whole is proof 
of that ; and its unassuming manner may persuade us that 
the path of the naturalist is not hard. It is not for Many 
to see such an England as that which Sir William reverences 
and records, but following him one may count on a great 
deal of memorable good luck with beasts, birds, fishes, ferns 
and all the rest. The book is arranged in order of the 
months, and so continues a tradition of shepherd’s calendars, 
farmer's calendars, naturalist’s calendars, which has been 
finely maintained, It comprises the several natures of such 
works in its own range, and should have an influence on the 
sound preservation of our country life which its author 


would think his best reward. Epucnp Biunvex 


Change in Africa 


An African Speaks for his People. By Parmenas Githendy 
Mockerie. With a Foreword by Professor Julian Huxley, 
(The Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.) : 

An African People in the Twentieth Century. By L. P. Mair, 
Ph.D. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 

“Tr is one thing,”? says Professor Julian Huxley, “ to look 

critically at a social structure from outside, another thing 

to be admitted to the feelings of those who must live within its 
framework.” <As far as the structures of African society are 
concerned, it is a very rare thing to get in print any account 
of them from the inside, and no matter how sympathetic and 
thorough the European inquirer may be, or how valuable his 
work, he cannot, even with all the resources of civilization at 
his command, give us the African view, which is, as Professor 

Huxley remarks, so interesting and salutary, and, if con- 

structive policies are to be pursued, so necessary. Mr, 

Mockerie, a young Kikuyu who has been in Europe for two 

years, is well informed about the problems of his people, and 

able to express himself coolly, sincerely and pointedly, so it is 
to be hoped that An African Speaks for his People will get all 
the attention it deserves, 

Mr. Mockerie came to England to represent his people 
before the Select Committee on Closer Union in East Africa, 
and includes in his book a memorandum prepared for that 
Committee but not considered by it. Presumably the truth 
was found too unpalatable, for the story of the English in 
Kxenya throws light on a nasty side of imperialism and on the 
rant that goes with it. It is largely a story of rapacity, 
broken promises, and oppression. Mr. Mockerie tells us that 
for a native in Kenya employed by the whites a month con- 
sists of thirty working days of nine hours each, The wages 
are fourpence a day. When it was proposed, a few years ago, 
to reduce this to twopence-halfpenny a strike was rightly 
declared, and in the course of a demonstration at Nairobi 
the people were fired at by the police and two hundred were 
killed. When the labour supply declined, forced labour was 
introduced. Harassed by a multiplicity of legal restrictions, 
largely deprived of their land, and generally subjected to the 
full force of British “ fair play ” (which has a bright local 
monument in the ‘ expropriated ” Kakamega goldfield) the 
natives are nevertheless keen for education and progress and 
freedom, ‘The existence of Mr. Mockerie proves how much 
they deserve these things, but circumstances suggest that 
they will have a long and probably hopeless struggle to try 
and get them. Meanwhile, there is plenty of evidence of a 
** complete distrust of the white man’s promises.” 

Dr. Mair’s book is an example of the careful work now being 
done by anthropologists. She spent nine months in Buganda, 
and managed to learn more about the natives than many 
white people know after a lifetime in Africa. Her object was 
not to try and decide .‘‘ whether. the influence of European 
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civilization on primitive peoples is, in the long run, beneficial 
or the reverse,’ but to “ indicate the main problems of adjust- 
ment which it creates” both for the natives and the whites. 
To do this it was first necessary to attempt a * reconstruction 
of the Buganda system as Europeans first found it.” This 
was done some twenty-five years ago by the Rev. John 
Roscoe, but the anthropologist of today does not take quite 
the same line of approach, and is liable to find unsatisfactory 
in Roscoe’s work the fact that he “ does not envisage Baganda 
socicty as a mechanism of co-operation.” It is definitely as 
a ** student of economic contact ” that Dr. Mair has made her 
studies of birth and childhood, marriage, land tenure, religion 
and magic. She does not agree with General Smuts in adve- 
cating the subordination of African life to the needs of 
‘European production, a system ‘* which deliberately forces a 
section of an African community to lead two separate lives ” 
and to follow economic pursuits in isolation from the social 
environment : 
* The European wishes to acquire all the best land and cultivate 
crops for export by means of native labour; the native wishes 
to remain in his village and cultivate his own food crops.” 


The problem is how to reconcile two such different aims. 
Dr. Mair would agree with Mr. Mockerie in deprecating the 
growth and indeed encouragement of economic individualism 
at the expense of corporate loyalty and communal progress. 
She suggests that an effective social force could be brought 
into being by the establishment of village co-operative societies, 
Again and again it appears that even where the efforts of 
the whites are well meant they are weakened in their effect 
by want of imagination, and this is true even of the mis- 
sionaries, who ‘* are doing more than any other single force 
towards the adaptation of the Muganda to his new life.” 
Dr. Mair believes that ‘** the demands made by Africans, how- 
ever intelligent, however highly educated, cannot be taken 
as decisive in determining the lines along which African de- 
velopment should go,” and that “ the decision should be made 
on the results of a scientific study of the actual problems 
involved.” But ideally the scientific white and the African 
would be working together, two heads. being proverbially 


better than one, Wituiam PLomer. 


Academic Psychology 


Hypnosis and Sufggestibility. By 


(Appleton-Century Co. 15s.) 


Clark L. Hull, Ph.D. 


Axtrnuoucin it is common knowledge that acute differences 
exist between various schools of clinical psychology, much 
less attention is paid to the fact that between clinical psy- 
chology and the psychology of the laboratory an almost 
impassable gulf endures. Academic psychologists are not 
likely to blazon this abroad, because they hope ultimately to 
submit clinical psychology to laboratory disciplines. Clinical 
psychologists, on the other hand, are as a rule too timid to 
repudiate lip-service to academic psychology, and for the 
good reason that their own fundamental principles are much 
too nebulous. Every now and then praiseworthy attempts 
are made to bridge this gulf, but, more often than not, they 
end in accentuating the very differences they set out to 
reduce. 

Professor Clark Hull’s book on hypnosis and suggestibility 
is a case in point. He sets out with the avowed intention of 
submitting hypnosis to a scientific examination. But having 
thus secured the sympathy of his readers, he proceeds to 
alienate all right-thinking clinical psychologists by making 
two quite unwarranted assumptions. Hie assumes that the 
therapeutic interests of the clinician necessarily obstruct a 
scientific approach, and he assumes that experimental 
methods do constitute a scientific approach, ‘* The dominant 
motive throughout the entire history of hypnotism,” says 
the author, “thas been clinical, that of curing, human. ills, 
A worse method for the establishment of scientific principles 
among highly elusive phenomena could hardly have been 
devised. As we shall haye occasion to observe frequently, 
ohe indispensable feature of scientific hypnotic investigation 
is the control experiment.” 

As regards the first contention, Professor Hull seems to 
have overlooked the fact that the most penetrating analysis 
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al 
of hypnotic phenomena ever published was based on preci 
those psycho-therapeutic investigations of abnormal php, 
mena he affects to despise. And it is to be noted that whe 
his references to experimental work are up to dat 


oe ‘ 2s €, hi 
official acquaintance with analytical (clinical) formals 
ends, for all practical purposes, about 1914, As ri 


scientific value of experimental methods, Professor Hull 
to share the illusion so common amongst modern Worke 
that the trappings of an experimental laboratory and ‘ 
application of mathematical principles are a guarantee ¢ 
scientific integrity of approach. Whereas the fact is NOtOrioy 
amongst clinical workers that the laboratory Situations 
(tests) used for the purposes of experimental Psychology 
throw a minimum of light on any given psychic state, One 
can readily imagine the astonishment of the hospital Physiciay 
if an experimental physiologist were to march into his wani 
followed by mechanics bearing tambours, and, having me, 
sured the response of a number of patients to a mild dig in the 
ribs, proceed to propound the * true diagnosis.” The cliniciay 
does not cavil at artifices of mensuration, but he hoj 
that it is not necessarily scientific to attempt an analysis of 
the stratosphere with a two-foot rule. 

It is clear that no standard valuation of such a book ; 
possible. Viewed from the standpoint of the experimenty 
psychologist it deserves considerable praise. The author j 
painstaking and cautious, and even if his experimental 
technique is not of an inspired order it will none the leg 
promote confidence in his objectivity. As to the nature of 
his conclusions, it is perhaps sufficient to quote some of his 
views—e.g., that ideo-motor action is the basis of prestige 
suggestion; that direct suggestion is clearly allied with 
hypnosis, but indirect suggestion is probably distinct ; that 
hypnosis facilitates the recall of childhood and perhaps othe 
remote memories; that at present no final opinion can lp 
expressed regarding the dissociation hypothesis ; that hypnosis 
is not sleep and has no special relation to it; that hypnosis 
is a state of relatively heightened susceptibility to prestige. 
suggestion; and, finally, that whatever else prestige-sy. 
gestion may be it is at least a habit phenomenon. 

The clinical psychologist, whilst not denying the value of 
such investigations as are intended to measure accurately some 
of the phenomena of hypnosis, will find himself out of sym 
pathy with the scope and methods of experiments intended 
to further an analysis of the nature of suggestion. He wil 
be positively critical of those investigations which inyolye 
contact with psycho-neurotic and other abnormal data. Its 
only fair to add that the work on these particular aspects has 
not always been carried out by the author, But since he 
quotes extensively the experiments of other investigator 
and draws conclusions from them, the reader is entitled to 
assume that in the absence of qualifying criticism the author 
approves of the methods employed. .In_ particular the 
sections dealing with the relation between suggestibility and 
character traits, delinquency and the psychoses respectively 
show a complete lack of understanding of the structure and 
function of these phenomena. ‘Lhis lack of understanding 
is again shown in the section dealing with dissociation, 
where the concept of the ‘ subconscious ” is considered 
in terms of work published by Janet and Mortoa 


See, 


solely 
Prince. 

Finally, the clinician will be entirely unmoved by the 
author’s conclusions as to the basic nature of hypnosis 
Indeed, the emphasis laid on habit psychology will leave 
him completely sceptical of the value of the book. For, 
although the clinician has himself emphasized the fact that 
hypnotic susceptibility is greatly facilitated by practice, be 
has rarely sought to explain the nature of hypnosis on the 
strength of such observations, For the clinical psychologist 
no more sterile product than the academic * psychology 
of habit ” could possibly be conceived. It has done mor 
than any other product of the laboratory mind to paraly# 
understanding of and research on mental phenomena, Pre 
fessor Hull adopts an attitude only too common amongst 
academic psychologists. His contempt for clinical methods 


¥ 





is equalled only by his contempt for mental phenomena ® 
general. Clinical psychology, however crude and fallible its 
methods may be, has the supreme merit of employing psych 
instruments to investigate psychic phenomena. 

~ Epwarp Gover 
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HUTCHINSON ......... 
Rafael 


Sabatini’s 
HEROIC LIVES 


“ No man that ever lived is more deserving than Nelson of the title of 
Hero.” With these words Rafael Sabatini (author of “ Scaramouche,” 
‘Captain Blood,” etc.) presents one of the studies contained in his new 
important work. What magic lies behind such glorious lives : NELSON, 
JOAN OF ARC, ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE and RICHARD CC:UR DE LION. 


ROMANCE — DRAMA — THRILLS 
The greatest living writer of historical romance, Rafael Sabatini 
provides here the most enthralling reading he has yet achieved. 
His million readers who have been thrilled by his great novels should order from 


their library AT ONCE, and insist on having the book delivered to them beford 
Easter. One large, handsome volume, fully illustrated. 21/-. (Ready to-day) 
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Important New HUTCHINSON Books 








C. E. M. JOAD’s 


A Charter for Ramblers 


Aptly described as “the philosopher with 
a rucksack,” the author has a pen whose 
eloquence, wit and invective is second to 
none. This book—just the size for a 
rucksack—deals with the rights of walkers, 
their wrongs, their foes, and their future. 

2/6 nel 


The LIGHTER SIDE of the WAR 
by Dr. A. CECIL. ALPORT, 
Major R.AAL.C. 
Experiences of a Civilian in Uniform 
“War adventures in South Africa, German 
South-West Africa, Salonika and Irance. 


of hospital life.’—kvening News. 


meat.”—Daily Sketch. Illustrated 18/- 





AFRICA ALL OVER 


by C. T. STONEHAM 
Author of “ Wanderings in Wild Africa,” 
ete. 


C. T. Stoneham, pioneer, explorer and big- 


Packed with amusing anecdotes, chicfly! game hunter, tells of his many adventures, 
* As! He describes his experiences while engaged 
full of good stories as an egg is full of | in transport, trading and hunting in the 


wilds of Africa. Illustrated 18/- 





VISCOUNT ELIBANK’s 


REMINISCENCES IN MANY 
LANDS 

“An alert and amusing volume. The 

Edwardian anecdotes are perhaps the best 

in the book.” —Daily Mirror. Illus, 18/- 


+] 
ATTILIO GATTI’s 
BLACK MIST (3rd Imp.) 
“Vivid book of African experiences.” 
Daily Telegraph. “Takes us to. strange 
places and introduces us to strange people.” 
—NMorning Post. Illustrated 18/- 


CHRISTOPHER ADDISON's 


FOUR AND A HALF YEARS 
(3rd Imp.) 

(Vol. TI) Crirrorp Suarre: “ Much that is 

extremely interesting . of historical 

value.”"—Manchester Guardian. 18/- 





A QUAKER JOURNAL 


(1804-1842). Vol. I. The diary of 
WILLIAM LUCAS of HITCHIN  ‘18/- 


UP FOR MURDER 


Stories of crime in South Africa 


by BENJAMIN BENNETT 





15/- 





COSMO HAMILTON’s 


brilliant little studies. (llustrated 12/6) 
PEOPLE WORTH TALKING ABOU’ 





VESTA TILLEY’S (Lady de Frece) intriguing Recollections 


Foreword by Sir Oswald Stoll, Fully illustrated. 18/-. (Ready Tuesday, April 3) 





N.B. 


“When Yellow Leaves...” the great new 


novel by ETHEL BOILEAU is selling at the 


minimum rate of 250 copies a day. 


speak, for themselves ! 


These figures 
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: The autobiography of 
A Liverpool Irish 


Slummy 
By PAT O’MARA 


* Discloses all the powers of a born writer and story- 
teller. . . . Should be made compulsory reading 
to anybody who has a municipal or a Parliamentary 
vote.’—SIR JOHN SQUIRE (Sunday Times) 
‘A document of real value . . . a terrifying and 
obviously honest record of conditions which obtain 
even to-day . . . an uncommonly fine piece of work.’ 
—L. A. G. STRONG (Spectator) 
‘The frankest and most completely convincing 
account of life in the slums that I have ever read. 
. . « Read this book if you would see the facts about 
the very poor presented without the draping of 
polite sentimentalities. —HOWARD SPRING (Evening 
Standard) 
‘Exciting and well written . . . a book which all 
types of reader will appreciate and enjoy..—HAROLD 
NICOLSON (Daily Telegraph) 
*A remarkable and moving story . . . an authentic 
work of art as well as a Social document.’—The 
Listener. 

1os 6d net 


Russian Seesaw 


By BARON MICHAEL BUDBERG 


* One of the best adventure stories written. Books 
about Russia are legion, but this is one not to be 
missed.’—Scotsman 


7s 6d net 


The 
Tolpuddle Martyrs 


By MARJORIE FIRTH 
and ARTHUR HOPKINSON 


FOREWORD BY 
THE RT. HON. WALTER ELLIOT MP. 


‘ Thoughtful and interesting . . . a good account of 
the case and of the treatment and later fortunes of 
the men. —TZhe Times 


* Particularly interesting. —Listener 
* A curious and revealing story . . . will be very 
widely read.’—Morning Post 


3s 6d net 
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Ready late Spring 


Germany Unmasked 
By ROBERT DELL 


Mr. Dell recently spent several months in Berlin as 
Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 


Probably 5s net 


An Oxonian 
Looks Back 


By LEWIS R. FARNELL 


Formerly Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University 


Illustrated 16s net 


MARTIN HOPKINSON 
23 SOHO SQUARE 
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A Conservative Democrat 


ee Liverpool : Behind the Political Scene, 1890-19 
3y Stanley Salvidge. (Hodder and Stoughton, 1%,) 
STANLEY SALVIDGE, the son of Sir Archibald Salvidge, did nut 
survive his father long. It seems to have been no ‘ 
important part of his life-work to listen attentively to bi 
father’s confidences, to make careful notes of his exact work 
and at the end to work up his material into a well-rounde, 
wise account of his political career—a career which, in shaping 
the political character of Liverpool, in no small Measur 
contributed to the shaping of the whole Conservative Party 
Archibald Salvidge emerges from this dispassionate recon| 
as a far bigger personage than the general public (outside 
Liverpool) has known him to be. Everyone interested in 
politics was aware of him as the man who held the Consery. 
tive Party in Merseyside in the hollow of his hand. He Wav 
the “ big boss * there, He could make or unmake candidat, 
He could win victories in his own stronghold when Unionisn, 
was losing ground everywhere else. He was the supreny 
party organizer, the territorial chieftain of provincial (¢p. 
servatism, the man who was thought of as born to contr 
the party machine at headquarters, had he been willing ty 
accept that job—which he was not. 

Archibald Salvidge was all these things ; but he was muc 
more. Ilis son speaks of him as a Tory democrat, By 
when he says that, he does not appear to mean merely that 
he was singularly shrewd in teaching his party how to captuy 
working-class votes. He was; but he was able to do w 
because he was interested in) what working men wer 
thinking about and wanting. The Workingimen’s (op. 
servative Clubs which he organized were not drinking. 
clubs, as his enemies asserted before the clubs went © dry. 
but self-governing political associations, with himself as the 
trusted leader. Salvidge was one of those pioneers whow 
influence on the Conservative Party was such that it became 
possible for liberal-minded men like Mr. Baldwin to liye 
inside it. 

He was essentially a party man, who punctiliously observed 
the party etiquette, and sternly opposed irregular manoeuvres 
aimed at the party leadership. In time of war he was 
unsparing in his zeal for the Government of the day, whether 
it was the Liberal Government, or Mr. Asquith’s Coalition, 
or Mr. Lloyd George's Coalition. He soon discovered the 
rare qualities of Mr. Lloyd George ; was able to give him great 
assistance in organizing War-time control of the liquor traffic, 
and starting the State experiment at Carlisle ; and became, 
indeed, one of that not numerous band of men who, having 
served with and admired Mr. Lloyd George, never deviated 
from his loyalty to him so long as he was Premier, or from his 
personal admiration for him when their political paths parted, 
And the reader is reminded that Bonar Law, too, in November, 
1918, appeared to be of the same mind as Salvidge. “I tel 
you,” said Bonar Law, “ we must never let the little man go. 
His way and ours lie side by side in the future. I want you 
to remember what I am saying now and act upon it.” 

Salvidge was not only a good friend to the Coalition 
Government, but he was one of those liberal forces within the 
Conservative Party which made it possible for a Libenl 
Premier to press so many Liberal measures on a composi 
Government, It is made apparent, I believe for the first time, 
in this book that the Irish Treaty would never have gow 
through if it had not been for Salvidge. It was he who 
directed the Unionist forces at a Party Conference which ws 
being held in Liverpool at precisely the moment when Micha’ 
Collins was negotiating the Treaty with Mr. Lloyd Georg. 
It was his part to prevent the passing of a Dichard resolution 
which would have been fatal to the prospects of settlemeni. 
How important the outcome of this meeting was is shown bh 
the fact that Lord Birkenhead hurriedly left the Conferene 
in London and sped on a secret mission to Liverpool, to st 
and persuade Salvidge (who needed no persuading). The 
story of this journey has not been published before. 

A year later Salvidge identified himself with the view 
which he believed to be those of all the Cabinet, in working 
for the continuance of the Coalition. He saw Bonar Lat 
the day before the Carlton Club meeting, and reminded him 
of the words he had spoken to him four years befor 
Lord Beaverbrook’s view of Bonar Law’s_ intentions 5 
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. for the latter sadly replied that the position 
ery ey that he had made up his mind in the 
a of the party to declare against the Coalition ; and 
oe jn any case, Salvidge was mistaken in supposing that 
ure Cabinet was standing by the Premier, “ I may as 
well tell you,” he said, a that Lord Curzon is here. He is 
. waiting in another room.” And when Salvidge went round 
to Downing Street and told the assembled Cabinet what was 
now certain to happen at the Party meeting on the morrow, 
a voice Was heard to exclaim: ‘So our punctilious Pro- 
consul has ratted, has he?” The voice was not Mr. 
Loyd George’s. Among all the members of that Cabinet 
about to perish there was only one cheerful person, full of 
Ligh spirits, and free from bitterness--the Prime Minister 
himself, I can recall no more striking passage in recent 
political memoirs than the extract from the author's diary 
describing the last hours of the Coalition Government. There 
are not many persons who would confess to sharing his views, 
but it is evident that to Salvidge at least it was as if a light 
suddenly had gone out in the political world. 

R. A. Scorr-JAMEs, 


Wassermann 


My Life as German and Jew. 
, and Unwin. = 7s. 6d.) 


By Jacob Wassermann, (Allen 
Were it not for the recent events in Germany, Herr Wasser- 
mann’s book might be dismissed 
very distinguished mind who unfortunately suffered from 
an obsessive persecution mania, For the whole history 
of his life, as it is pictured in his autobiography, is concerned 
with the single fact that he was a German Jew. 

Although he suffered from poverty and even from hunger, 
when he was a young man, his agony was mainly intellectual. 
He discovered that in his relationships with his German 
contemporaries, he was inyolyed always in an argument 
of self-defence. He was bound to combat their suspicions 
either by defending his race, or else by accepting the humiliat- 
ing privilege of being acknowledged as an “ exceptional ~ 
Jew, As he grew older he became conscious of his life and 
his writing as a mission to make the position of the German 
Jew—the person whose race was Jewish and environment 
German—tolerable. He was, of course, fighting a losing 
battle, and he died in exile from Germany. 

What is particularly disturbing about this book. is the 
conviction that emerges, that Herr Wassermann 
accepted the German racial thesis, and that he also tended 
to produce as an antithesis some corresponding generaliza- 
tions about the German race. In the most brilliant of his 
summaries, he points out that it is perhaps the similarities 
in the nature of Germans and Jews which makes the Jews 
so hated : 

“Here as there we see centuries of dismemberment and decen- 
tralization. A foreign yoke, and a Messianic hope for victory over 
all foes and for unification. Indeed, in this connexion a special 
German God was invented, who figured in every patriotic hymn 
as the Jewish God figures in prayers. Here as there we find mis- 
understandings «n the part of the outside world, ill will, jealousy 
and suspicion ; here as there a heterogeneous configuration within 
the nation; dissension among the tribes. And we find irrecon- 
ilable contrasts of individual traits; practical activity and 
(reaminess ; the gift of speculation in both the higher and lower 
senses; the impulse to economize, to accumulate, to trade; the 
impulse to learn, to acquire knowledge and to serve it ; 
abundance of formulae and a lack of ferm; a detached spiritual 
life that inevitably leads to hubris, to arrogance and unteachable 
stubbornness,” 


a super- 


Passionate as Herr Wassermann’s plea against injustice 
is, he does not make the problem seem capable of solution. 
In his note at the end of the book, he is foreed finally into 
a rather sterile literary attitude of conservatism, which 
makes him conplain bitterly of the young Jews, the young 
Germans, and the new literature, The Jews are unbalanced 
heeause every rich Jewish family now wants to send one 
of its members into literature or music, or on to the stage : 
the young Germans are of course unspeakable; the new 
literature is anarchic and without an ideal. 

Herr Wassermann’s testament is, it must be admitted, 
& defeatist work, His defeat is fully acknowledged, and 
it is tragie, unreasoning and evil. Tragic, 
clear enough that he was fighting for the most elementary 


because it is 


p lustice: simply for the recognition of human qualities in 


as the work of a man of 


himself 
































STUDIES 


FROM LIFE 


Hugh de 
Selincourt és 


Five essays, “ portraits in words.” “... His 
values are clear and compassionate, his 
sympathies are discriminating, and, above all, 
his sentiment is sure-footed.”—The Listener 
“The psychological penetration, vivid des- 
cription, and power of creating a memorable 
atmosphere which one associates with Mr. 
de Sélincourt’s work are here shown to 
fresh advantage.’"—The Times 


THE BOND 


4 
John Sorsky 
Recommended by the Book Guild 
This first novel is a thrilling tale of the 
Jews in old Russia; it is vividly written 
with a moving simplicity, and takes its title 
from the marriage contract. 7s. 6d. 


MAURICE 


DRAVIDOFF 


&§. L. Bensusan 


“This (novel) is a serious and sensitive 
study of the musician’s temperament 

and an_ interesting picture of musical 
Europe, ot the joys and dificulties of an 
artist’s life."-—The Times 

* There is a great deal of clever writing in 
this book about music on which Mr. Bensusan 
can be as entertaining and authoritative as 
on country life.’"—The Star 


A sequel to Joan Winter. 7s. 6d. 


GIVE ME MY ROBE 
UrsuLa LEIGH 
A tale of Western Canada. “A fine study 


of feminine character. —New Britain 
7s. 6d. 





Just Published 


HAS GOD 
SPOKEN TO 
MAN? 


The Rt. Rev. 
the Lord Bishop 
of London 


Sermons which are permanent records of the 
views of life ot whose prominence 
among distinguished churchmen of to-day 
requires no emphasis. 35. 6d. 
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himself and other German Jews, and for the deletion of a 
guilt with which the Germans have branded the Jewish 
race, far worse than any war guilt. Unreasoning, because 
every claim of civilization to be enlightened insists that 
Herr Wassermann was justified. Evil, because the forces 
that destroyed Herr Wassermann and the cause for which 
he lived seem inevitably sinister, 
STEPHEN SPENDER, 


The Seventeenth Century Synthesis 


The Seventeenth Century Background. By Basil Willey. 


(Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 

ENGutsu historians have not as a rule been attracted to the 
writing of histories of English Thought, but for no period has 
this neglect been so marked as for the seventeenth century. 
And yet for no period can such a neglect be so little justified. 
The English thought of that age had an effect on other 
countries and in other centuries such as it has never had 
before or since : the theories of Locke shaped two subsequent 
revolutions ;. those of Newton the universe of two subsequent 
centuries. No less decisive was the domestic importance of 
the century. The word Renaissance has been generally 
abused, but it is perhaps a justifiable description of England 
in the seventeenth century. For it was then, and not in the 
time of Elizabeth, that a new synthesis, easily to be 
distinguished from that of the middle ages, was created : 
the proper study of mankind became for the first time Man, 
and not God. In the middle ages it is true man occupied a 
much more central position in the Universe than he did as 
the result of seventeenth-century thought, for the trend of 
that thought was to replace the supernatural by the natural, 
and not by the biological, sciences. But though the Universe 
ceased to be something created for the benefit of man, it 
became something of which man was the intellectual and 
material master; revelation ceased to be an adequate guide 
either to analysis or action. 

Mr. Willey, in a brilliant book, has examined the nature of 
this change in attitude, has isolated the general restatement 
that the seventeenth century put forward, and has considered 
the relation between this change and the literature of the 
period. His main task has been to state how, in the seven- 
teenth century, the problem later posed by Kant, “* Should 
science be the torchbearer or the handmaid of religion ?”’ was 
answered. He shows how this problem assumed the shape of 
a conflict between reason and authority, and in some form or 
other entered into every branch of human activity. In 
literature there was the dispute over the position of the authors 
of antiquity: should their authority be regarded as final, 
even against reason and experience. Within theology there 
was the similar question as to the position of the Scriptures 
and of the Fathers—of whom it was Chillingworth, I think, 
who said: ‘* We eall them Fathers when we agree with 
them and children when we don’t.” Philosophy was con- 
fronted by the claims of revealed truth. Mr. Willey’s range 
is sufficiently catholic to enable him to examine this question 
in its every manifestation. To be sure the question was not a 
new one; both St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas had 
considered it ; Berengar and Lanfranc had made it the subject 
of a famous debate, but it became urgent in the seventeenth 
century, and Mr. Willey has shown a fine historical sense in 
realizing that the urgency of a particular problem is more 
important historically than is its novelty. 

Any examination of the general ‘“ restatement ” made by 
this century begins inevitably with Bacon. Here Mr. Willey 
has seen where others have failed to, the peculiar paradox 
of Bacon's position ; that he secured the victory for Reason 
by turning his back on Rationalism. For if ever there was an 
age of Rationalism it was the age that Bacon scorned, the aze 
when men ignored the truths that experience of the material 
world could give and tried to reason about Buridan’s Donkey, 
and to compute how many angels—provided they were good 
angels—could dance on the point of a needle. The reproach 
Bacon levelled at Scholasticism was that it ‘“ did out of no 
great quantity of matter and infinite agitation of wit spin 
out... laborious webs...” His remedy was to 
practise what Duns Scotus had only pondered, to insist on 
what was the real system of the seventeenth century, Em- 
piricism, But though Bacon was far-seeing he was not far- 








aT 
thinking; he was unable to produce any theory whi 
should justify the method he advocated. Thus haves 
surveyed the field in Bacon’s company, Mr. Willey turns ¢ 
an examination of how the intellectual justification * 
Bacon’s arbitrary position was worked out during “ 
century and finally synthesized in the “ Essay on Hum 
Understanding.” “ 
The result is brilliantly successful. Mr. Willey’s general 
scheme is just sufficiently definite to impose a unity of ses 
ficance on writers so diverse as Milton and Descartes, Whi 
allowing full play to his sensibility towards individual Achieye. 
ment, This is particularly marked in the treatment of Sir 
Thomas Browne, Sir Thomas Browne, there can pe no 
doubt, was an old muddlehead ; but his very muddleheaded. 
ness was a sign of the times : ‘the Great Amphibium” Was 
pulled in one direction by the old world, and then shakey 
rudely into another by his realization of the new. He coy 
write both the Religio Medici which is mediaeval in outlook ani 
The inquiry into Vulgar errors, where he rejects authority 
and holds that ‘ Opinions must be judged like coins, by theiy 
metal and not by their superscription.”” The same type of 
conflict can be found in Milton, who managed to achieye q 
traditional religious epic in an age that was turning away 
from traditional religion. But then—though Mr. Willey doe; 
not go so far as to say this—Paradise Lost in many ways 
exhibits the qualities of a tour de force. For as far as I cay 
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see, the lack of harmony between the thought and the content OW i 
of that poem can be accounted for by saying that the thought ” 
was the thought of a system already dead ; and not only dead, at 

but discredited. amon 





Two criticisms alone can be made. In particular I think 
that Mr. Willey in devoting most of his study of the theological 
change to an examination of the Cambridge Platonists has 
missed the point that Cudworth and More merely made suit- 
able for academic consumption conclusions achieved in a 
slightly different atmosphere by men such as Falkland and 
Jeremy Taylor. There is also the general criticism that applies 
to any idealist historian of thought, though Iess so to Mr, 
Willey than most. Most historians are apt to claim that the 
period they are examining represents a notable advance on 
anything that has gone before ; that “ truth” in some way 
suddenly ‘‘ triumphed.” They are thus confronted by the 
materialist with the question : why did ** truth ” triumph in 
this particular place, at this particular moment? Mr. Willey, 
however, though an idealist, does not write in teleological 
terms, and though the question still remains, his method of 
examining the change he is describing simply as a change, 
has robbed the usual criticism of its usual force. 

It rests to be said that the style and attitude of Mr. Willey’s 
book are extremely pleasant : there is the sense of excitement 
and of conquest which is so often the unique gift of an u- 
touched subject. There is also something finer and mor 
rare, a sense of intellectual responsibility as well to the present 
as to the past, an integrity which justifies one in placing Mr, 
Willey’s book on the thought of the seventeenth century in 
the same rank as Leslie Stephen's classic for that of the 
eiguteenth, Guy Burcess, 
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The American Transcendentalist 

By Van Wyck Brooks. (Dent. 103. 6d) 
AccEPTING the title of this book in its most literal and 
limited sense, Mr. Brooks has done his work very finely indeed. 
The only adverse criticism one feels called upon to make of 
his biography is that had his subject been Margaret Fuller, ot 
the impractical Alcott, father of Little Women, the visionary 
teacher who made his refractory pupils punish him, or Mis 
Mary Emerson who lived in her shroud and longed for the 
worms, or any other of those score of earnest and interesting 
men and women of that golden age of New England, Richard 
Henry Dana, or Webster, or Bryant, or Father Taylor, his 
book would have achieved all that it has achieved with a poet 
and a personality infinitely superior to any of these. One 
closes the book with a good knowledge of the externals of 
Emerson’s life, and a vivid picture of the life of Concord and 
New England in the cighteen-thirties and after. But on? 
feels that one has travelled with a presence rather than a mat, 
for, while the presence of Emerson has cast a gentle glow ovel 
the journey, the journey has cast no light on Emerson, Pet 





The Life of Emerson. 
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tent “William Morris was a S. T. C OLERIDGE 


Pi ary” writes G. Bernard Shaw “even 
among great men ; and L, who say 


this, have met many of the great been very warmly welcomed in the public press. lt 


THE SPECTATOR. — 


=) WILLIAM MORRIS 


To centenarize the birth (March 24, 1834) of William Morris 
the Nonesuch Press has issued an “omnibus” of his work, 
edited by G. D. H. Cole, in its well-liked series which includes 
Blake, Donne, Coleridge and Hazlitt. This comprises the whole 
of “News from Nowhere” and “A Dream of John Ball,” with 


two of the shorter tales in prose ; two characteristic long tales 
















in verse 3 a selection of the shorter poems ; and no less than 200 
pases (out of a-total of 700) of Lectures and Essays, which are 
still so apt to our industrial and social problems that they may 
well be considered the most important, as undoubtedly they are 
the least accessible, of his writings: “A Factory as it might be” 
does not appear even in the 24=volume “Collected Works.” 
The end=papers are from a Morris design. An unlimited edition, 
available everywhere. Buckram, 8s. 6d. net; 
buckram gilt on India paper, 10s. 6d. net. 
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This compendious selection of Coleridge’s poems, 
prose and letters, edited by Stephen Potter, has 
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men of my long day.” extends to over 800 pages. Buckram, 8s. 6d. 





Suit. 


ina [ Also: Blake's Complete Writings, 12/6; Donne’s Complete Poetry & Select Prose, 8/6; Hazlitt’s Select Essays, 8/6 
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RECENT POLITICAL THOUGHT 


By Francis W. Coker. Presents a concise review of the 
more significant political ideas set forth by theoretical writers 
and manifested in practical social movements in the period from 
the middle of the nineteenth century to the present day. 18/- 
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Common Sense 


By DR. O. W. M. SPRAGUE 










ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Henry J. Otto, Ph.D. The primary purpose of the 
book is to show clearly how those who administer elementary 
education can effectively deal with the variety of problems which 
can be solved only through organization and administration. 
With an Intrcduction by 652 pages. Illustrated. 12,6 


SIR JOSIAH STAMP ALCOHOL: its Effect on Man 


By Haven Emerson, M.D. Fully answers all the usual 
questions about alcohol and its effects upon the brain, the 
nerves, digestion, as well as questions that have never occurred 
to the average individual. 3/6 


Dr. Sprague was formerly economic 
adviser to the Bank of England and 
one of President Reoosevelt’s right- 
hand men to the end of 1933. He here 
gives a critical analysis of Roosevelt 


NATURE, M.D. . 

By Richard Kovacs, M.D. Treats of the healing forces 
of heat, light, water, electricity and exercises. (Health Books 
for the Home Series.) Sf: 







policies and an outline of his own ideas 






THE YEARS OF PEACE 

By LeRoy MacLeod. “ Will hold readers by virtue of 
its strong human interest and forthright narrative style. The 
scenes and characters are well done. The descriptive writing 


is excellent.”—Sunday Referee. 7/6 
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haps Mr. Brooks meant this to be the effect. Did not the elder 
James say that locking yourself up with Emerson was like 
locking yourself up with a handful of diamonds. You saw 
their beauty but they retained their secret. 

Taking the biography as a history of events, however, it 
could hardly have been better done—unless a more restrained 
and less ejaculatory style might have made the way less like a 
series of sunbursts. Nobody who reads this biography but 
will have a fine sense and a knowledge of the beginnings of 
American literature, as well as a feeling for the genuine in 
modern American criticism. 

Nowhere else, one imagines, could a book be written in this 
enthusiastic strain about one of the half-gods of the nineteenth 
century ; which is, perhaps, very natural, seeing that in 
America even half-gods are few. But there is more in it than 
that. I observe that-Mr. Desmond McCarthy has elsewhere 
spoken of Emerson as a name capable of making any modern 
quickly turn the page. © That is doubtless true of these islands, 
but it is certainly not true of young America. There the 
Emerson who roused America with his famous Phi Beta Kappa 
oration, The American Scholar, can still send young men on 
pilgrimages to Concord and fill classrooms when some out- 
standing lecturer speaks on him. How many young men in 
England, one wonders, have the slightest desire to lay a 
wreath in Eeclefechan ? And in that connexion it is interesting 
to compare with the almost lyrical tone of this biography the 
disillusionment of Mr. Norwood Young’s Carlyle ; his rise and 
fall, published here a couple of years ago. 

Emerson was and is a writer for the young. He evokes 
both the first and the second kind of wonder of which Cole- 
ridge spoke when he said: ‘* In wonder all philosophy began, 
in wonder it ends. The first wonder is the offspring of 
ignorance ; and the last is the parent of admiration.” He 
brings innocence to earth and fosters wisdom, That he does 
any more is doubtful, for he was (like Carlyle in that) a 
stimulant rather than a food, and his power lay in suggestion 
rather than instruction. He was one of the finest of conver- 
sationalists with his pen, and his effect is like the effect of good 
talk or good wine, in both of which there is usually about the 
same degree of verilas. Like Pascal, he loved not so much 
* to search for things ” as “ the search after things.” And 
so all his emphasis was on the personality and the power and 
mystery and the sacredness of the personality. He left to 
such as Thackeray and Carlyle the gospel of effecting and 
achieving. He thereby evaded the battle, but he kept his 
banner clean. He was no general and he was a poor guide, and 
he consistently brought foolish men to their folly more quickly 
than they would have otherwise been brought. 

But because it was always the folly of a generous impulse 
and disgraced nobody, which is more than can be said for the 
bellowing Carlyle, even a hard-bitten critic like Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks can: still melt at his glow, youth be prepared to light 
their torches at the same lamp, and everybody halt to pay 
honour even where they cannot long delay. 

SEAN O’ FAOLAIN. 


Vincent Van Gogh 


Van Gogh. By Peter Burra. (Duckworth, 2s.) 

Tus short biography of Van Gogh appears in the series known 
as ‘* Great Lives,” and within the limits thus imposed, Mr. 
Burra has done very well. He has confined himself to a direct 
narrative of the painter's Jife, based mainly on the three 
‘volumes of his letters which his sister-in-law edited, and which 
were published in an English translation between 1927 and 
1929. It is an opinion I have expressed before, and still hold, 
that these letters make one of the greatest books of the nine- 
teenth century, and if all Van Gogk’s pictures had been lost, 
or if critical judgement were finally to reduce them to insignifi- 
eance, Van Gogh would remain important as a man, and his 
letters a witness to one of the greatest spiritual experiences of 
the modern world. One has to go to the lives of the saints for 
anything comparable, and then to some of the greatest among 
the saints. If such a comparison seems outrageous, those 
who are outraged should read Mr. Burra’s clear outline of the 
painter's life, and then pass on to the letters. They will find 
the story of a man whose sole desire was ** to act well in this 
world,” and who therefore resolved to give up all selfish aims. 
* Man is not on this earth only to be happy, he is only there 


i 
to be simply honest, he is there to realize great things fy 
humanity, to attain nobility and to surpass the Vulgarity ; 
which the existence of almost all individuals drags on,” yn 
purpose animated Van Gogh through the whole of his short 
and tragic life—as a youth in abandoning for the Church thy 
family art-dealing business, which might have been a Comfort. 
able career ; in his voluntary work among the miners of th 
Borinage ; in his final resolve to be a painter—a painter like 
Millet, a painter with a social passion. ‘ In a picture I Want 
to say something comforting as music is comforting, | Want ty 
paint men and women with that something of the eterna] 
which the halo used to symbolize, and which we seek to give 
by the actual radiance and vibration of our colourings,” h 
that end he sacrificed everything, became a pauper dependent 
all his life on the earnings of his brother Theo, He Was 
already twenty-seven before he decided to become a painter 
and the first six years of the remaining eleven were speit 
helplessly in Holland, out of contact with the real forces jn 
contemporary painting. He arrived in Paris in 1886, aj 
went to Arles in 1888. There, in the three final years cf his 
life, he painted practically all the pictures upon which hig 
fame as a painter rests. 

Two problems arise in connexion with Van Gogh’s life. Tp 
first is the psychological problem of explaining convincingly 
his abnormal personality. ‘To some extent this is the problem 
of every creative artist, and when Mr. Burra touches upon this 
question, he is convincing enough. Van Gogh is an example 
of ** that conflict between the sensual and the ascetic, whic) 
makes such regular appearances, at any rate in poetry, that it 
seems to be an essential condition of creation.” The ing. 
dental peculiarities of his fate are adequately accounted fy; 
by the possibility of hereditary epilepsy, and perhaps, as sug. 
gested by Mr. Burra in a footnote, by some underlying castn. 
tion complex. His suicide seems to have been calm ani 
deliberate ; we can explain it simply as a reasonable escap 
from the terror of his recurrent epilepsy ; or less simply asa 
literal fulfilment of the counsel he had found in Renan: Pow 
agir dans le monde il faut mourir @ soi-méme. Or as Van Gogh 
himself expressed it : ** If we take the train to get to Tarascon 
or Rouen, we take death to reach a star.”? He was very calm 
in the face of death, and that is one of the proofs of his great- 
ness. 

The other problem is not dealt with by Mr. Burra ; perhaps 
he does not recognize it. But Van Gogh’s purpose, as e- 
pressed in the letter I have quoted, is very disturbing for the 
modern aesthete. Mr. Clive Bell, I imagine, has very litt 
good to say of Van Gogh. I believe that Van Gogh careda 
great deal for purely aesthetic qualities—for form and colour— 
and by patient study and experiment, he came to have a great 
understanding of these qualities. But equally he cared for 
something else—for something he would have called truth, or 
more simply, honesty ; and this was a social responsibility, 
an obligation to work for humanity. In this conception of 
his function as an artist he is with Rembrandt rather than 
Cézanne, with Tolstoy and with Wordsworth. Perhaps ve 
‘annot judge such questions from a local and a limited stant 
point ; perhaps we can only be sure of our personal sympathies 
and our little sensory experiences, and Mr. Burra is perhaps 
wise to leave all other questions to the test of time. 

Hersert Read. 






The Ivory Tower 


Paul Valéry. By G. Turquet-Milnes. (Cape. 5s.) 

Ir is surprising that the work of Paul Valéry and Charl 
Maurras should not have been more deliberately studied in ths 
country during the last ten years, for the former has suppliet 
the mood, and the latter the dogma, of English poetry during 
that decade. Perhaps to the literary historian writing in th 
future this period will appear as one of the most abnormal it 
the life of our literature. For we have been expressing wt 
consciously the ideas and emotional reactions of these Frenet 
poets, imported and re-labelled by an American. 

Paul Valéry, however, is too strong a personality to le 
accepted for long at second-hand, and crities are beginning ti 
turn their attention to his work. The latest of these is Ms 
Turquet-Milnes, who traces Valéry’s literary origins 
Baudelaire and the Symbolists, and shows how comfortabll 
his metaphysical interests accommodate themselves to th 
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English genius, a force that. works. instinctively along the 
lines of Bergson’s_ philosophical principles. 

Valéry is a difficult poet to discuss, for in spite of the rich 
and even sensual firmness of his phrase, his meaning is veiled 
by reason of its approach to negativeness. He is the true 
esoteric, withdrawing like Mr. Yeats into a_self-contem- 
plating aloofness, and adopting Jean Paul's aristocratic 
dictum that truths discovered on the way should be veiled 
before the mob is allowed to inspect them, So we have the 
complicated case of a poet who, by reason of his personality, 
must be crystalline and succinct in expression, using that 
technique for a contrary purpose, since, as he says, “* every- 
thing which counts is. veiled.” 

Mrs. Turquet-Milnes’ essay is mainly an attempt to reconcile 
this apparent contradiction, and she does it -with a remarkable 
display of sensitiveness and scholarship. Her argument con- 
vinces one—I am not sure whether she intends it to be so 
emphatic—that Valéry is a poet of an almost fanatic devotion 
to introspectiveness, who yet cannot escape by that path, 
since his intellect—and perhaps even some fundamental 
-arth-rooted sensuality—forces him to a lively interest in the 
passing scene. As she says, ‘* from whatever angle we observe 
him, at one moment we catch M: Valéry shutting his eyes to 
avoid seeing the world, and the moment after opening thera 
wide to scrutinize that world whieh his mind would like to 
annihilate.” 

She traces down the motives for this aesthetic tergiversa- 
tion, watching the poet beaten about by the storms of his own 
sincerity, and trying to ride those storms by means of 
Bergson’s principles of spiritual and intellectual navigation, 
The inevitable course of this fierce sincerity is towards a 
unification of the unreconcilable elements in his personality, 
and therefore we find Valéry * appearing to decry thought, 
because he is so rich in ideas,” and forcing his poetry towards 
a Schopenhaurean identification of itself with pure music, 
deliberately stating that ‘*le symbolisme se résume dans 
intention commune @ plusieurs familles de poctes, de reprendre 
a la musique leur vie.” 

The best part, because the most profoundly intuitive, of 
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ee 
Mrs. Turquet-Milnes’ essay "is where she shows the 
this belief, a belief that can ke so disastrous to the w 
minor poet, and which has been so fruitful in the poetry q 
aul Valéry. The critic demonstrates how this extrem 
sophisticated mind became “* aware that poetry is the absoluty 
contrary of what is generally called literature,” anq that 
“absolute poetry is for him music, which carries art beyond 
the frontiers of ‘mind ” toward a primitive consciousness thar 
can be expressed only by some form of movement, a kiss, y 
sigh, a gesture of dance. 

But how complicated is that simplicity, how super-civilizey 
that primitiveness, we recognize from -the enormous aware 
ness with which this poet accepts that idea of * movement” 
For him the word contains all the elaborations, the Saturatiog 
with psychology, with which Bergson re-sensitized the fab 
of European philosophy woven during the last two thousang 
years. Ricuarp Cuurcn, 


The Tolpuddle Martyrs 


The Tolpuddle Martyrs. 


ork of, 


By Marjorie Firth and Arthy 
Hopkinson ;_ with a Foreword by the Right Hon. Wake 
Elliot, M.P. (Martin Hopkinson. 3s. 6d.) 

ON March 19th, 1834, at Dorchester Assizes six labourers frog 
the village of Tolpuddle were sentenced to  transportatiog 
for seven years. They were convicted, under an Act of 
1797, of *\ administering an unlawful oath.” In fact, they 
were trade unionists, and the oaths concerned were merely 
those in common use at that time by all trade unions and 
friendly societies. The Act of 1797, which was passed tg 
deal with the Mutiny at the Nore, had never been designed 
to cover them ; and the Tolpuddle labourers were as innocent 
of any intent to infringe it as, perhaps, any of the million 
or more of their fellow-countrymen who might equally have 
been prosecuted for doing so. Nevertheless, by the letter of 
the statute, their conviction was good in law. Such at least 
was the conclusion reached by Sir Gerald Hurst, K.C., when 
he reviewed the matter some years ago. 

The ferocity of the sentence passed on these humble 
villagers excited widespread pity for them, which was in 
creased by what became known of their excellent. personal 
characters, their brave demeanour in the dock, and a certain 
“plain heroic magnitude of mind” shown by their leader, 
George Loveless. Three of them, moreover, were Methodist 
local preachers, and as such attracted the sympathy of 
Nonconformists. After two years a free pardon was obtained 
for them; but more than another two years elapsed befor 
the last of them returned to England. 

This little book, which has been motived by the present 
centenary, is in temper and intention all it should be. In 
execution it is not so good ; there is far too much space given 
to vague moralizing round the story, and nowhere a sufficient 
explanation of why things happened just as they did. For 
that a single page in Mr. and Mrs. Hammond's The Age qf 
the Chartists gives you more than the 140 pages here. Robert 
Owen’s Grand National Consolidated Trades Union, founded 
in the previous October, had made meteoric progress, and 
the Government were thoroughly alarmed by it. Lon 
Melbourne, the Home Secretary, resolved to strike panie 
into its members, and to do so aimed his resounding blow, 
not at one of the Union’s big town branches, but, as the 
Hammonds truly phrase it, “ at its weakest point ” in the 
persons of these downtrodden Dorset labourers. The 
unfortunate men were sentenced, not for their own sake, 
but to frighten trade-unionists generally. That was admitted 
by the judge himself, when he said : 

“ T am not sentencing you for any crime you have committed, ot 

that it could be proved that you were about to commit, but as al 
example to the working classes of this country.” 
That was why (as the Hammonds say) “ Melbourne insisted 
on carrying out this inhuman sentence, in spite of protests and 
entreaty ” ; and that is why (as our authors in this little book 
ought to make clear, and do not quite) the six convicts at 
justly entitled ‘* martyrs "—because they suffered, not for at 
offence of their own, but as innocent scapegoats on behalf af 
others. It should be added that in his immediate calculation 
Melbourne was justified. His blow shook the Grand National 
Consolidated Trades Union to its foundation, and gave # 
perhaps the decisive push towards its rapid collapse. 

This little book tells us what is known of the martyrs’ aftet 
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“THE NINE MAGAZINES 


OF KODANSHA 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
JAPANESE PUBLISHER 
With an Introduction by J. W. ROBERTSON-SCOTT 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
«“\ thrilling and entertaining narrative ... its greatest 


. . ° 4 a 2 e = ” en 7 ” 
yalue is the insight it gives into the Japanese mind. 
—Times Lit. Supp. 





JEAN ROSTAND 


TOADS AND TOAD LIFE 


| Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 

“Has the drama of a play and the character and passion 

of a novel, ... Fascinated, we turn page after page. 
—G. B. Stern in the Daily Telegraph. 








—<$$—$—$——_ 


A. C. EWING, ALA., D.Phil. 


IDEALISM 
| A Critical Survey 


21s. net 
An attempt to evaluate the characteristic doctrines of 
the idealism which dominated philosophy during the 
last century. 








The ‘Spectator’ Booklets 
Each 1s. net 
|| PARLIAMENT OR DICTATORSHIP? 
THE NEXT TEN YEARS 
| AFTER DEATH? 
| *HITLER’S FIRST YEAR 


*CHRISTIANITY AND CONDUCT 
* (In preparation.) 











OUTLINES OF 
BUDDHISM 


| 
| Mrs, RHYS DAVIDS, D.Litt, M.A. 
| 
| 


A Historical Sketch 


| 5s. net 
The aim of this book is to make clear the origins of 
Buddhism, and to explain its expansion. 
| 
| 





THE MEANING OF 
THE GROUPS 


Edited by Dr. F. A. M. SPENCER 
5s. net 


Papers sympathetic and critical by Dr. L. W. H. Bertie, 


| Prof, Bardsley Brash, Dr. William Brown, Canon F. 
| Child, Dr. F, H. Dodd, Rey. H. C. L. Heywood, Father 
| Ronald Knox, Dr. H. D. A. Major, Canon C. E. Raven, 


Dr. W. B. Selbie, and Evelyn Underhill. 





THEODORE BESTERMAN 


MEN AGAINST WOMEN 


6s. net 
peculiar features which have 
characterised the relations of men and woren at ail 
times. 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
26 Essex Street, London, W. C. 2, 


—METHUEN= 





SALVIDGE or LIVERPOOL 


“ft would that he were alive and in 
his prime to-day and in charge 
of Conservative headquarters, 
not in Liverpool, but in London, 
teaching Tory organisers how 
to organise and inspiring Tory 
workers with a zest for work 
and the secrets of success.” 

J. B. Firth in the Daily Telegraph 


SALVIDGE OF LIVERPOOL by STANLEY SALVIDGE 18/- NET 
ARE EAE ite ia A Sy, ie NT EE: 


SIR ROBERT JONES 


A Biography of the great Ortho- 
peedic Surgeon by his son-in-law, 
Frederick Watson. 


THE LIFE of SIR ROBERT JONES by FREDERICK WATSON 12/6 NET 
\ EE SO EEA RE EE SI, 


OUR APPROACH 10 GOD 


“IT know of no other book from 
the Protestant and Free 
Churches which even attempts 
to deal in this thorough way 
with methods of worship on 
the basis of a real discussion of 
the fundamental principles of 
public worship as such.” 

Dr. C. H. Dodd 


OUR APPROACH TO GOD by E. R. MICKLEM 


THE RELIGION of YOUTH 


“Better than anything I have 
come across in itS own par- 


ticular line.” 
Professor J. Atexander Findlay 


7/6 NET 


THIS IS A HODDER AND STOUGHTON ADVERTISEMENT 








THE RELIGION OF YOUTH by M. CHANING-PEARCE 5/- NeT 
RTT Se RA OS RO Be, EAS 


- 
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history, but unfortunately it is not much. Only one of the six 
remained in Tolpuddle, and he (after losing his sight) died in 
the workhouse. The other five migrated to Essex, where they 
were set up in farms purchased for them by the ‘ Dorchester 
Labourers’ Fund.’ But after two years they all left and 
settled in Canada. Why they did so, nobody now knows, and 
they passed into complete obscurity. 
R. C. KK. Ensor, 


Schwabenstteich 


Mozart On The Way To Prague. By 
(Blackwell. 5s.) 

Here is a “fragment of imaginative composition ’ short 
and not at all to the point, but at least short, which is nowa- 
days so rare a quality in a literary work that one cannot 
refrain from commending this book for having contrived, in 
* 20,600 words instead of in 200,000, to exhaust the inessential, 
Nevertheless, it is to be feared that some of those ‘ Mozart 
lovers”? to whom it is dedicated may find the process over- 
long, as it undoubtedly was for Eduard Mocrike, whose talent 
Was sporadic, eager in attack and rapidly exhausted. That 
his was an energy intolerant of discursive amplification is 
plain to anyone who reads his Balladen, if possible more tedious 
than the verkérpeter Mondschein of his Minerva, Uhland ; or 
the autobiographical Maler Nolten, which he frankly aban- 
doned ; or even the Mdrchen and Novellen. What he could 
do, when the fit seized him and he could snatch a moment 
from his professional engagements as pastor and pedagogue—— 
for business never stcod any nonsense from art in Swabia-— 
to attend to the raptus, was write a lyric. Denk’ es, O Seele, 
with which this story concludes, and Ein Stiindlein wohl vor 
Tag are not inferior to anything in Kichendorff. 

In the autumn of 1787 Mozart sets out from Vienna with 
his wife Kostanze to produce his Don Giovanni at Prague, 
They halt at midday; Mozart saunters into the pleasaunce 
of one Count Schinzberg, helps himself (with a pensive smile) 
to an orange, is apprehended by the gardener, dashes oft 
his excuses to the Countess, proceeds on her invitation (Kapell- 
meister Mozart! Grande, grande Mozart!) to be installed 
with IKXostanze in the Schloss and most comfortably and 
excellently entertained ; sings, plays (billiards and Klavier), 
gorges, boozes, flirts, reminisces, performs in a free version 
some numbers of his Don Giovanni, from Or sai, chi lonore 
no doubt to the * trombones of silver ” of the blood-curdling 
Finale, sleeps the night, gratefully accepts in the morning the 
parting gift of a smart travelling carriage and proceeds on his 
way. Such is the material from which Herr Moerike has 
presumed to extract * the picture of the artist's individuality.” 
What emerges is the species of paranoiac entertainer who, in 
the service of Archbishop Hieronymus, was greeted in such 
abusive terms as Flegel, Lump and Gassenbube. 

Mozart’s improvidence, his with death, his 
creative processes (for which Mocrike had the incredible im- 
pertinence to * cherish a sense of affinity’), the theory of 
Correspondances, that trusty standby of all the Romantics 
from Hoffmann to Proust, these, together with certain inner 
obliquities embracing Madame de Sévigné and Mozart's salt- 
box, are the elements that complete the cartoon, There are 
a number of passages —the description of the orange exhaling 
its aria, the Neapolitan masque, the scene in a Viennese 
skittle-alley-——that would be pleasant enough in a less pre- 
tentious context. But when such writing, valid as isolated 
exercises in lyrical prose, is pressed into an undertaking that 
has betrayed all the ingenuity and intelligence of men very 
much more highly endowed than Eduard Moerike, and in 
which all writing, gua writing, is bound to fail—the under- 
taking, that is, to elucidate the ultimate Kunsttrieb of a 
musical genius—then there is nothing at all to be said for it 
nor anything too strong to be said against it. 

For it is not merely a betrayal of itself; it is a violation 
of its subject. No one is likely to question the right 
of Herr Moerike to make what abuse he pleased of his 
own peculiar talents, but he should have been restrained 
from presenting the Hexenmeister of the Jupiter Symphony, 
the A Minor Sonata, the Requiem and The Magic Flute 
as a compound of Horace Skimpole and Wagner in_half- 
hose. 


Eduard Mocrike. 


obsession 


Samuvuev Beckert, 


——— ae 
Eternal People—Eternal Probe, 


The Jews in the Modern World. By Dr. 
millan, | 1ds.) : 
ONE outcome of recent events in Europe has been a spate g 
literature concerning the Jews, portraying them in €Very gj 
from the wreckers to the saviours of civilization, May 
these books were designed for the moment and are not likely 
long to survive it. ' 

Dr. Ruppin’s lucid and scholarly work falls into a vey 
different category. Based upon profound knowledge ay 
exhaustive research, it was patently conceived and by 
gun long before the present situation could eyer ba 
been contemplated, and its appearance at this juncture is y 
more than a happy chance. But it is, indeed, fortunate that 
there should now be available to all those who desire to study 
the Jewish problem with an open mind, a book which presen 
so readable, temperate and authentic a picture of the pat 
played by Jewry in the world today. 

No aspect of Jewish life is neglected. After a prelimingy 
enquiry into the credentials which entitle a man to 4 
reckoned as a Jew, Dr. Ruppin devotes half of his book to, 
detailed examination, with statistical tables of great yay 
to an analysis of the present distribution of Jews throughoy 
the world, to an historical survey of the causes and charaeters¢ 
the various migrations and a critical examination of the birt, 
rate and death-rate amongst Jews and the problem present 
by their natural increase. Perhaps the most interestiy 
section of the book is that dealing with the economic structyy 
of Jewry, and in particular with the historical bases for i 
peculiar occupational distribution, The political aspect j 
also discussed, together with the destructive and constructiy 
forces that are in conflict within the community, while the kg 
section deals with the theory and practice of Zionism, ¢ 
which the author, as director of colonization for the Jewiy 
Agency in Palestine, is himself one of the leading exponents, 

In compiling this book and putting his conclusions into thy 
hands of the world Dr. Ruppin has rendered a service, ni) 
only to his own people, to whose betterment he has proudly ai 
faithfully dedicated his life, but also to that section of mankini 
which recognizes that the seat of prejudice is in ignorang 
and is not only willing but eager to learn, 

Professor Namicr introduces Dr. Ruppin’s work ina 
characteristically erudite and stimulating preface, 

ERLEIGH, 


A. Ruppin, (\a, 











Rilke’s Lyrics 
By Rainer Maria Rilke. 
3s. 6d.) 


Poems. 
(The Hogarth Press. 


Translated by J.B. Leishmain & 
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Ruki is one of the most significant of modern poets. Hkh 
work is difficult, but it has meanings which may easily bP 


conveyed in translation: the poems express a_ philosophy 


which is to some extent independent of the poetry itvl:f 


and he makes constant use of an imagery which is as powerlll F 


in other languages as in the original (in this respect le 
resembles the French symbolists). 


The opening stanza of the first poem in this book contain f 
a picture which is mysteriously loaded with the “ idei’f 


because as a symbol it is so individual and compelling: 
“ There, where the line of cottages grows thin, 
And the new narrow-chested houses thrust 
Through crazy scaffolding and choking dust 
To ask each other where the fields begin. 


Even in English, this is full of Rilke’s peculiar idiom. Ii 


way of presenting objects has the intensity of crystal gazing F 
He seems to see the object until it becomes transparent, aly 


then to see a purposive reality beyond it. 


The houses acquit 


the personality of the people who live in them, or, rath q 
because they are at the edge of the field, they represent thee 


fringe of civilization. In the German this is made much cleare. 


Das ist dort wo die letzten Huetien sind, Rilke begins : and 
annot help wondering why Mr. Leishmann has omitted th 
dramatic Das ist. Also the fact that they are the very ld 
cabins has significance for Rilke—they are, as the economss 
would say, on the margin of productivity. ‘ Where the lu 
of cottages grows thin,” does not entirely convey this. 
Yet in spite of the occasional thinness of translatio 
Mr. Leishmann is, on the whole, to be congratulated on bs 
fidelity to the original : because, undoubtedly, in translatilg 
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HOUSING 


evidence of the progress which can be 
made in providing economically planned houses of 


temarkab le 


satisfactory design for the working classes is given 
in the illustré ited brochure on the “subject issucd by 
the Department of Health for Scotland. 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
Report of the Scottish Departmental Committee on 
Housing. Cmd. 4469. 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 

“Typical Dans of Tenement and other Dwellings’ 
have been issued by the Ministry of Health, 1s. (1s. 1 i.). 


THE TARIFF 


The Customs and Excise Tariff of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland in operation on 
Ist January, 1934, shows the rates of duty imposed ona 
large class of imports. 9d. (Is.). 


The Classification of goods for customs purposes 
whether dutiable or not is contained in the Import 
and Export List. (st January, 1934.) 9d. (lid.) 


The Annual Report of the Commissioners of HAI 
Customs and Excise, for the year ended 3lst March, 
1933. 3s. (3s. 3d.). 


STERILIZATION 


The Report of the Departmental Committee on Steriliza- 
tion discusses ineans of dealing with the social ™ lent 
of the mentally and physically unfit. Cmd. 4485. 2s. 
(2s. 2d.). 

“An authoritative document of first-class medical 
social importance.” (Daily Telegraph.) 


WEATHER LORE 


The Short Course on Flementary Meteorology, com- 
piled by the Meteorological Ottice, has proved a 
popular handhook on a_ subject which has gained 
greatly in public interest im recent years. 2s, 6d. 
(2s. 9d.). 4th Edition. 


COOKING MEAT 


In its Report on “the Chemistry of Flesh Foods and 
their losses on Cooking,’ the Medical Research 
Council presents the results of a pioneer scientific 
study of the utmost importance. The fallacious nature 
of many popular — jon the best ways of cooking 
meat is fully exposed. . 6d. (2s. 9d.). 


THE GROWTH 
OF CHILDREN 


The Medical Research Council has issued a report 
containing the results of observations made over a 
series of years relating to the physical and psycho- 
logical growth of a group of children, 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 


INDIA 


The Moral and Material Progress and Condition of 
India during 1931-32 is reviewed in the new report 
now ready. It is the 67th in the series. 2s. 6d. (2s. 10d.). 
The Annual Statistical Abstract contains information 
in handy form relating to every aspect of Indian social 
economic and public life Pay! oe years from 1921-22 
to 1930-31. Cmd. 4428, . (8s.). 


PRISON LABOUR 


The important problem of social welfare involved in 


and 


finding suitable work for prisoners is discussed in 
a Report by Hy Committee on the Employment otf 
Prisoners, . Od, (ls. 8d.). 


lll prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 


|H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 
ek RG re 120 George Street. 
RDISF: St. Andrew’s Crescent. 
" : ERS York Street. 
BELFAST: 80 Chichester Street. 


Or through any Bookseller. 





















First Reviews of 


Harrap's Standard 
French and English 


Dictionary 
Part |—French-English 
Edited by J. E. MANSION 


“A very great achievement. . . . . Nothing 
so all-embracing, so accurate, so entertaining, 
so well produced has been available before. 
For many years to come it is likely | to be worthy 
of its proud title, a ‘standard’ and indis- 
pensable dictionary.” —Times Lit. Sup. 

‘*A dictionary such as ought long ago to have 
lightened his [the reviewer’s] labours and those 
of his students. Perhaps the most striking feature 
is the skill with which French phraseology is turned 
into live and vigorous English. Instead of archaic 
equivalents handed down from time immemorial, 
we find here happy, modern renderings. PROF. 
ERNEST WEEKLEY (Observer). 


Buckram, 42/- net (with Thumb-index), 45/- net 
Half-Morocco (with Thumb-index), 63/- net 


Prospectus with specimen pages on application to 
Dept. S, 39 Parker Street, London, W.C. 2. 































Hugh Lane 
and his Pictures 


By THOMAS BopKIN, D.Litt. With 51 plates. 
8/6 net 


Originally published in a limited edition, this is a 
biography of the great art-connoisseur whose 
famous collection of pictures, originally intended 
for Dublin, now reposes in the Tate Gallery, 
London—a source of much controversy. Every 
picture is reproduced in this book, accompanied 
by a catalogue raisonné, 


The 
Crimson Jester 


Zapata of Mexico 


By H. H. Dunn. Jilus. Book Guild Choice 
2nd Impression. 8/6 net 

“ Zapata tortured, raped, and murdered for the 

pleasure it afforded him; and yet his character 

had elements of greatness. He had that flair for 

the astounding gesture which can raise the ordinary 

ruffian into the hero of a saga.”—Morning Post. 


The Pattern 


By RoserT ETON. 7/6 net 
“A first novel of great distinction. It is on the 
same lines as San Luis Rey and is just as good.” 
—A leading Manchester bookseller. 

“A beautiful story, told with fine delicacy and a 
complete absence of sentimentality.’—A leading 
Edinburgh bookseller. 


HARRAP 
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SHEED & WARD 
HISTORY: 


David and Gervase Mathew 


THE REFORMATION 


AND THE 


CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE 


A Study in the conflict of the 
Carthusians and the State 
| Large Cr. 320 pp. 7s. 6d. net 


Dr. Mathew is the author cf The Celtic Peoples and 

| Renaissance Europe—‘a very notable book,” according to 

| Professor Powicke—and this new work—in which he has 
collaborated with his brother—has the same characteristic 

| of combining profound historical learning with literary 

H artistry. The Reformation is seen from a new angle— 

| one that affords a view of vivid and significant contrasts. 

| : 

| 

| e 

| Christopher Dawson 

| 

| A CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE MAKING OF 
EUROPE 


400—1000 A.D. 
344 pp. 16 illus. 4 maps. 8s. 6d. net 
“Impressive alike by the authority of its learning and the 
originality of its argument.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 
“This able book . . must be sharply distinguished from 
the voluminous literature of competent historical summaries to 
which we are now so thoroughly habituated. Mr, Dawson is a 
real historian. We have seldom read a book so remarkable by 
reason of its combination of unusual learning with a freshness 
and independence of judgment.” ; 
—H, A. L. Fisner in the English Review. 
“Quite admirable ... . the Dark Ages lose their darkness, 
take on form and significance. Thanks to Mr. Dawson’s erudition 
and his gift of marshalling facts, we begin to have a notion of 
what it fs all about.”—ALtpous Hux tery in the Spectator, 


| PHILOSOPHY : 
| Gerald Vann, O.P. 


ON BEING HUMAN 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS & ALDOUS HUXLEY 
An ‘ Essay in Order.’ 2s. 6d. net 

_ “He ‘has written with a warmth and eloquence of prose which 

it is pleasant to meet, an essay which .. . brings into the arena 

of modern controversy the magnificent cignity and validity of the 

Thomist argument.”—WiunirreD Hoitny in Time and Tide. 


RELIGION: 


| THE MYSTICAL 
| DOCTRINE OF 
ST. JOHN of the CROSS 


An abridgement, with an Introduction by 
R. H. J. STEUART, S.J. 


Cr. 8vo. 250 pp. 5s. net 
The David Lewis translation of St. John’s works is here 
presented in the form of co-ordinated extracts which give 
the essence of the Mystical Doctor’s teaching. “A masterly 
digest,” says Fr. Srevarr in his Introduction, 








COMING SHORTLY : 


THE UNKNOWN GOD 
By Alfred Noyes 


Large Cr. 380 pp. 7s. 6d. net 


SAGA OF SAINTS 
By Sigrid Undset 
Large Cr. 336 pp. 7s. 6d. net 


——— 31 PATERNOSTER ROW — 
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such a poet, the closest attention to Rilke’s words andt 
visual effect of the German nouns, is essential; jt is ey 
important even than form, because in the poems henge . 
form has been sacrificed : and it is more important than 7 
circuitous attempt to “ get across” Rilke’s Philoso , 
because the philosophy is implicit in the visual comet 

Wherever Mr. Leishmann has neglected this rule, his Writ 
is weak. Too often he sacrifices the very particular big, 
Rilke’s writing, and substitutes a vague generalization, Py 
instance, he translates nicht mehr des breiten Bettes Duft ne 
Eiland as **no longer the broad couch’s scented iskea*. 
*seented island’? robs the word “island” of its strikiny 
position in the line: the correct and obvious translation a 
the line is ‘* No more the broad bed’s scent and island ” whic 
has the full force of the German original. 

This book is too sweepingly entitled Poems. It contains ‘ 
very inadequate and even an unrepresentative selection at 
Rilke’s poetry. There is no introduction explaining the prin 
ciple Mr. Leishmann adopted in making his selection, a; 
none of the very important events of Rilke’s life are indicated: 
for Rilke’s experiences are deliberately and to a remarkalj, 
degree bound up with his poetry. The reader who is interestaj 
should, therefore, read the translation of the imaginatiy 
journal called Malte Laurids Brigge in conjunction with th 
volume. 


A Satirist in the Savannah 


(Duckworth. 






IN 


Ninety-Two Days. By Evelyn Waugh. 12s, 64 
Ow the dust-wrapper Mr. Waugh confronts us with a prismati 
compass and an air of determination. He needed both. i 
92 days were spent between Georgetown in British Guiay 
and Boa Vista on the Rio Branco, over the Brazilian border 
The distance is less than 400 miles, but the going was bad, the 
living was hard, and Mr. Waugh was for a great part of the 
time alone save for one or two unreliable servants, Ik 
endured considerable discomforts and some privations, ani 
these he reports in detail and with irony. 

It is the book’s weakness—though not the author's fault- 
that there was very little else to report. The territory lef 
traversed is known only to a handful of Europeans an 
Americans ; and after reading Mr. Waugh’s book this seem} 
a very natural and proper state of affairs. The Brazilian 
savannah is a monotonous desolation, and on the British side 
of the frontier the country is neither developed nor like) 
to be developed. From the traveller's point of view it ha 
the disadvantage of being inadequately mapped witha 
boasting the compensatory cachet of virgin territory. Sini 
larly, the aboriginal Indians are in that half-baked staf 
between savagery and civilization which substitutes only: 
veneer of incongruity for whatever charms or terrors the 
may once have had. j 

Mr. Waugh met with an alarming number of vicissitudes; 
but they were not of a sensational kind, and that transparet 
honesty which is one of his most attractive qualities asi 
travel-writer prevents the author from pretending that the 
were. Though the book is far from being dull—the digrs 
sions especially are often brilliant-—it is as nearly dull as any 
thing Mr. Waugh can write: which means, I would poitl 
out, low marks for tedium. 

His original purpose of journeying down the Rio Bran 
to Manaos on the Amazon had to be abandoned because 
was refused accommodation on the launch. But this purpoe 
was in itself too arbitrary and aimless—it meant too litt 
to the traveller—to supply the reader with coptinuity ¢ 
interest. That element of suspense which to a certain extel 
enlivens all narratives of human endeavour is lacking, a! 
not even Mr. Waugh, in those forbidding wastes, can sib 
stitute for it the alternative charm of the picaresque jfldeil 

The best thing in the book is the encounter with li 
Christie, a religious gentleman of some eccentricity : 

“*T always’ (said Mr. Christie) ‘know the character of if 
visitor by the visions I have of them. Sometimes I sce a pig“! 
jackal; often a ravaging tiger.’ 

“T could not resist asking, ‘And how did you see me?’ | 

“* As a sweetly toned harmonium,’ said Mr. Christie polite! 
Here experience came up to scratch and gave the authit 
material which he knows how to use better than anyone ¢ 
For the rest, ‘‘ it is by crawling on the face of it that o> 
learns a country,’ remarks Mr. Waugh with great justice 4 
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Just_ Out ! 


LADY GORDON’S 
THE WINDS OF TIME 


A “life” full of goed Irish stories. 10s. 6d. net 





_—— 


Five New 7/6 net Novels 


R. H. MOTTRAM’S 
BUMPHREY’S 


“Full end packed and rounded with the actual richness 


of experience . . . exquisitely strung.” 
—Mr. GERALD GouLD in The Observer. 





“An attractive and rather lovable book.” 
Mr. RALPH StRAUuS in the Sunday Times. 


“A book that is worth criticising. It is still more 


worth reading.’ —Daily Telegraph. 


P. C. WREN’S 


new volume 


PORT O° MISSING MEN 


The famous author of ‘ Beau Geste ’ tells new, strange 
and exciting tales of the stranger regiment, the French 
Foreign Legion. 


D.T.H.McLELLAN’S 


new romance 
CROWN AND COVENANT 


WITH A PREFACE BY JOHN BUCHAN 








A stirring tale of Montrose and the Covenanters. 


DIANA DARLING’S 


dramatic nove! 


REMEMBERED HILLS 


“A good piece of story-telling with some vivid 
mountaineering adventures in the Himalayas.” 


—Morning Post. 








KATHLEEN 


NORRIS’S 
WIFE FOR SALE 


A new Kathleen Norris novel” is all that this 
trenendously popular writer’s public needs to know. 





~amm50 ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W. 1 


__—-JOHN MURRAY—— 
a) 









—— 1 ONGMANSE 


[} 














The Completion of a great work 





| “ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN ANNE” 

1G. M. TREVELYAN 

| THE PEACE AND THE 

cl PROTESTANT SUCCESSION ay). net 

| “The leading historical achievement of our 
generation.’’—ARTHUR BRYANT. 


| ARTHUR BRYANT 
The NATIONAL CHARACTER 


“Cameos of our character. . 
learned and good-tempered.” 


. lively, shrewd, 5/- net 


ra —IE. M. Forster. 

| HUMPHRY TREVELYAN 
" THE POPULAR BACKGROUND 
| TO GOETHE’S HELLENISM 
| 
u 
C] 


| PHILIP GOSSE 


7/6 net 


Memoirs of a CAMP-FOLLOWER 


“} “Birds and beasts in the War zone... 10/6 net 
| a delightful description.’’—RoBert Lynp. 
is. R. YOUNG 
| FOX-HUNTING 
i A new volume in the English Heritage Series 3,6 net 
| with an introduction by Earl Winterton. 
| STELLA GIBBONS 
BASSETT 

“ So perfect a joy ... Her character drawing is 7/@ net 

C} pertection.’’—-JAMES AGATE. 


ee SS —_—e a a a a a cae 


eS ST 





D. MANNERS-SUTTON 
| BLACK GOD 


“A terrible book, but an extremely good 7/6 net 
one.’’—GERALD GOULD. 


——————— 


| GEORGETTE HEYER 
! The UNFINISHED CLUE 


{ 
| Murder and mystery 
{ 


| DOROTHY PARKER 


a detective tangle. 7/6 act 


AFTER SUCH PLEASURES 





U “ A Dry Cocktail ...a Series of witty and G/- uct 


Le cynical stories.” —ComPpTON MACKENZIE. 


| DAVID FROME 


SO TO OT AN 





L) 
THAT’S YOUR MAN, INSPECTOR 
Stolen treasure, murders and—comiplications, 7,6 net 


L} 

| NORMAN WALKER 

re The TRAVELLING COMPANION 
Mr. Walker's eternal triangle— a man, 7,6 net 


a woman, and the man’s dreams. 


E. F. BENSON 


AS WE ARE 











CHEAP EDITION §5/- net 








$e SS 


‘ TWO ADDITIONS TO THE SWAN LIBRARY 
J. G. COZZENS 
[ S.S. ‘SAN PEDRO’ 3/6 net 


The MINGLING OF THE RACES 3/6 net (I 
A thousand years of history to the Norman 


Conquest. 


} 
| G. M. TREVELYAN 
} 
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Hitler Over 
Europe? 


ERNST HENRI 300 pages 5/- 


No other book on Nazi politics has revealed 
such astonishing secrets as this. Every state- 
ment is supported by a mass of detailed fact. 
Most frightening of ali are the chapters on the 
project of the Nordic-Nazi-Empire ; Rosen- 
berg’s Secret International; Goering’s Air 
Force ; and Thyssen, the power behind Hitler. 


Why I Left 
Germany 


A GERMAN JEWISH SCIENTIST 
Translated by Margaret Goldsmith 6/- 


ERNST TOLLER: “ This book, in which 
a simple fate of a learned man is described in 
a plain way, has deeply touched me.” 


COMMANDER LOCKER-LAMPSON: 
“Its value lies in its unambiguous courage 
and veracity. The author describes with con- 
vincing clarity the amazing melodrama.” 


Modern 
Russia 


CICELY HAMILTON Illus. 7/6 


SPECTATOR: “One of the pleasantest 
and fairest books about Russia yet written.” 


CECIL ROBERTS: “Of all books on 


Russia, I trust hers most.”—Sphere. 
Second Impression Printing 


Oe ed 





Cornish 
Homes and 
Customs 


A. K. HAMILTON JENKIN 


Illustrated 6,/- 
COMPTON MACKENZIE: “ Anauthori- 


tative account of a passing, almost, alas ! a past 
world. I was afflicted with acute nostalgia 
while reading this delightful book.” —Daily Mail. 


J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. 
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mortal’s power. 


i 
and the reader who follows the ups and downs of his jo 
will get a vivid impression of that “ mist of trostegent 
which usually dominates travel in the less Civilized my 
Latin America. —_ 

That the book is well written goes without saving. All, 
same, I doubt whether a man can be’ said to be either % of ‘ 
predictable descent,” or ‘‘ on an inscrutable errand.” hal 
the photographs, they may, as the publishers claifn, be “g 
great anthropological interest’ ; but not to anthropologists 

PETER FLEmiyg, 







The Happy Journalist 


The Vivid Life: a Journaiist’s Career. By Frederick 
Higginbottom. (Simpkin Marshall. 12s. 6d.) 7 





Here we have the reminiscences of a man who glories jn his 
trade. He has been a journalist all his life since he was fifteen, 
has climbed up every rung of the ladder from office-hoy and 
outside-reporter to editor, and has enjoyed every position 
about equally. He justly admires reporters, for after all they 
are the people who bring news to the newspaper, and withoy 
the news where would the rest of the Staff be? It may haye 
been that outside-reporting was the author's real function, 
for evidently he was very clever at seizing the best points of 
news and getting it all away. He had the * news instinct? 
together with the energy that takes a reporter to the Tight 
spot and never hesitates as to the best line of communication, 

One may gather from his own account that his greate 
triumph in reporting was his story of the conflict at Mitch, 
town, in 1887. It was during the bad times of the “ Moop. 
lighters *’ and the ‘* Plan of Campaign” in the south anj 
west of Ireland, and, by a good reporter's instinctive sense, 
Mr. Higginbottom happened to be present at the exact spot 
when crowds of the excited people were assembled in the 
market-squere, where John Dillon and William O’Brien wer 
to speak. When a small body of regulars and armed police 
attempted to intervene, trouble naturally arose ; the police 
were forced back to their barracks. They fired from the 
windows, and three men were killed. The author, having 
made sure of the new system of telegraphy, sent off 3,00 
words that afternoon, and the message was distributed by the 







’ 







Press Association to 538 papers. It was certainly a great § 


“ seoop,” and it had its influence on Irish politics, supplying 
Mr. Gladstone with his repeated cry: ‘Remember Mitchel: 
town!” In a note to the author that generous statesman 
expressed the whole gospel of his policy : 

“For Ireland it is a question of suffering, and she knows how 
to suffer. For England it is a question of shame and dishonouw, 


and to cast away shame and dishonour is the first business of a 


great nation.” 
But in passing through Ireland during the last few years one 
finds many worse things to remember than Mitchelstown, 

The book is a gallery of portraits, or rather of shadowy 
forms passing rapidly through Fleet Street or the House of 
Commons. Men of the author's age and experience will 
recognize them as they pass. But by those who took nm 
political part in the thirty years before the Great War even 
the very names are already forgotten, and the names of 
journalists are forgotten most quickly of all. Probably fer 
now distinctly remember Mudford, the powerful hermit of 
the old Standard, or even H. J. C. Cust and Sir Douglas 
Straight, those fine editors of the Pall Mall Gazette, whom Mr 
Higginbottom himself succeeded for nearly three yeats- 
ominous years that now seem like a pause before the crash 
of the War. One is glad to find high praise for Sir Horace 
Plunkett, certainly one of the most beneficent Irishmen 
his time, and Mr. Higginbottom’s acquaintance with 
Ireland was intimate. 

More unexpected, perhaps, is the eulogy upon Mr. Arthut 
Henderson, still happily with us : 


“On such occasions (at a Conference) Mr. Henderson, if b 





were presiding, shone as a leader. I have seen him tackle 4 & 


turbulent Conference, seething with conflicting claims to be 


heard, and by sheer personal influence, aided by a thunderous 
eloquence and a bull-dog courage, with a few trenchant arguments, 
turn a hostile Congress right round to his way of thinking. His 


power to dominate was amazing.” 


And yet there are some who have doubted whether he wah 
just the right man to act as Chairman in the Disarmament 
Conference! Perhaps that is the one task beyond any 
H. W. NrvINson, 
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Scrambles in 
Japan and Formosa 


py the Rev. W. H. MURRAY WALTON 

with 26 plates and 3 Maps 18 /- net 
Mr. Walton spent many years in Japan as a C.M.S. 
missionary, and knows the people and their language 
intimately. Between 1917 and 1932 he ascended _ all 
the most interesting mountains in Japan proper and in 
the wild interior of Formosa. This refreshing and 
beautifully illustrated book will appeal to many besides 
climbers, since 1t contains some interesting comments 
on Japanese life, ideas and administration, and describes 
scenes and customs new to Knglish readers, 


The Behaviour of Animals 


An Introduction to its Study 
By E. S. RUSSELL, D.Sc., F.L.S. 10/6 net 


An authoritative guide to the principles of observation 
and interpretation, which is peculiarly suited to the 
ordinary nature-lover as well as the trained biologist. 


E. M. Forster’s Novels 


A Passage to India and Howards End have recently 
been added to the Kingfisher Library (Pocket size, 3/6 
net). They are also issued in the Uniform Edition at 
5/- net each, together with A Room with a View, The 
Longest Journey, and IVhere Angels Fear to Tread. 

E. M. Forster’s Life of Lowes Dickinson; and J. D 


Chamier’s ‘‘ Fabulous Monsier ’’—a life of the Ex-Kaiser 
from an original angle-—-will be published on April 1Sth. 
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“SEA LEVEL” 


a new novel by 
ANNE PARRISH 


The adventures of an oddly-assorted group 
of people on a pleasure cruise round the 
world. 


E. M. DELAFIELD :— 


“She has managed a large and crowded 
canvas very skilfully, and all her characters 
are real and alive.” 


“THE 
EIGHT OF SWORDS” 


by JOHN DICKSON CARR 


A detective novel by the author of 
The Mad Hatter Mystery 


7s. 6d. net each 


HAMISH HAMILTON : PUBLISHER 





























ROUTLEDGE AND 
KEGAN PAUL 


have just published 


THE RESTORATION 
THEATRE 


By MONTAGUE SUMMERS, Editor of 
Congreve, etc. 24 plates. 

The first full-length account of the practical staging of plays in 
the Restoration theatre, and cf the technique of the dramatists, 


WEATHER 


By R. ABERCROMBY and A. H. R. GOLDIE. 
Numerous illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
An authoritative, popular study of weather changes, the upper 
air, cyclones, wind and wind pressure, heat and cold, clouds 
and atmosphere, etc. 


NERVOUS BREAKDOWN 


ty W. B. WOLFE, M.D., author of How to be Happy 
Though Human, 7s. 6d. net 


Few people, whether neurotic or normal, will fail to find some- 
thing helpful in this lucid study, which pays special attention to 
financial worries, 


Nonesuch 
15s. net 


Recent Successes 


IN THE DARK 
BACKWARD 


By H. W. NEVINSON. 10s. 6d. net 
Manchester Guardian: —“ Vivid, uncanny, commanding, a piece 
of spiritual autobiography.” ; 
New Statesman:—‘ Nevinson is the 
generation.” 

Sunday Times:—‘“ His vision of the whole life of mankind.” 


noblest romantic of his 


Morning Post:—“ The splendour and squalor of history revealed.” 


A HISTORY OF 
EXPLORATION 


3y SIR PERCY SYKES, K.C.LE., C.B., C.M.B. \\ ith 
36 maps and 24 plates. 25s. net 
The Observer:—“ A grander ‘cavalcade’ than any 
ever presented.” 

“Sir Percy has written a fascinating book about 


theatre has 


Bystander:- 
great men.” 
Sunday Times:—‘“ Sir Perey Sykes has succeeded in producing 
a volume of very good reading.” 


By F. A. WRIGHT. 8 plates. 10s, 6d. net 
Punch:— Clearly and vivaciously written, the book should 
attract a diversity of interested readers.” 
Daily Express:—“ This book of absorbing interest gives all the 
reasons why Alexander is deemed the greatest of great men.” 


Bystander :—“ Wild romance from end to end. A most exciting 


THE PROGRESS 
OF SCIENCE 


sy J. GC. CROWTHER. 8 plates and numerous 
text illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 
Daily Telegraph:—* Nobody can make difficult facts more easily 
assimilable, and his survey of recent fundamental researches in 
physics, chemistry, and biology is most capably carried out.” 
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** That excellent series published by Nelson at 
the modest price of 3s. 6d.’-—The Observer.‘ 


THE NELSONIAN LIBRARY 


Edited by JOHN HAMPDEN, W..A. 
BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS OF ALL AGES AND 
ALL TASTES. 


Carefully chosen, beautifully produced, fully illustrated. Large crown 
8vo, cloth gilt. 


23 VOLUMES. EACH 3s. 6d. NET. 


Including: 


THE AMBER GATE 


by KITTY BARNE (Mrs. Eric Streatfeild) 
ILLUSTRATED BY RUTH GERVIS, 

“Stories of achievement by boys and girls, retold in a spirited fashion. 

-.. Will give its readers something that all children need; a sense of 

reassurance.”—The ‘Spectator, 3s. Gd. net. 


AGES 10-15. 


. AGES 12-18. 


"THE GIRLS GUIDE 


Edited by P. J. LANGLAND 

VERY FUELY ILLUSTRATED. 
“Packed with useful information on almost every conceivable subject 
. of young feminine interest.. The list of contributors is impressive... .. 
all write on subjects of which they have expert knowledge.”—The 
Scotsman. ‘*An excellent book.”—The Guider. (Games, hobbies, handi- 
. crafts, careers, etc., etc.) 3s. 6d. net, 


ANY AGE OVER 13. 


SEA STORIES 


Edited by JOHN HAMPDEN 
ILLUSTRATED BY ROWLAND HILDER, etc. 
Stories by John Buchan, H. G. Wells, John Masefield, W. W. Jacobs, 
Morley Roberts, J. J. Bell, Jack London, etc., etc. 300 pages packed 
with adventure and humour. ‘“ At the top of the class to which it 
belongs.”—Stephen King-Hall (Sunday Times). RECOMMENDED BY 
THE JUNIOR BOOK CLUB. 3s. 6d. net. 





AGES 13-18. 


ADVENTUROUS WOMEN 


by ELEANOR SCOTT 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR BY Jj. P. PATERSON. 
Eight long story-lives, ranging from Queen Matilda to Gertrude Bell. 
“ Vividly and picturesquely told . . . truth as enthralling as fiction.” 
—Daily Telegraph. ‘ Of really thrilling interest.”—Times Literary Supple- 
3s. Gd. net. 


ment. 


AGES 13-18. 


CONQUERING THE AIR 


by ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS 
. WITH MANY PHOTOGRAPHS AND DRAWINGS, 
The story of aviation from the earliest attempts. ‘“‘ An admirable 
account.”"—The Observer, “Mr. Williams. is a good and inspiring guide 
‘'. . - clear, accurate, comprehensive and up to date.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. 3s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated prospectus of the series post free. 





AND ANOTHER BOOK OF PERMANENT VALUE, 


FAIRIES AND ENCHANTERS 


by AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
WITH OVER 80 ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR AND LINE BY WILMA 
HICKSON, 
Quarto. 7s. Gd. net. A new book of old English Fairy Tales—the 
rightful heritage of every English-speaking child. ‘A grand book— 
.the best and least hackneyed collection of fairy stories that has been 
made for many years. Tales and illustrations alike are for the connois- 
seur, of any age.”—The Spectator. “ At the top of the class to which ' 
it belongs. How publishers produce a book like this for 7s. Gd. is a 
mystery to me.”—Stephen King-Hall (Sunday Times). } 


* 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD.,. 


35-36 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, <.C.4; 


Parkside Works, Edinburgh; 25 rue ODenfert-Rochereau, Paris: 
91-93 Wellington Street West, Toronto; 331 Fourth Avenue. New Yorh. 
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Fi ti 
iction 
By BONAMY DOBREE 
Family Skeleton. 
7s. 6d.) 
Prayer for the Living. By Bruce Marshall. (Gollanez 
Superstition Corner. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Casgelj 
The Naked Truth. By Luigi Pirandello. " 
7s. 6d.) 
A rortNnicur ago I ventured to suggest that the 
novel often failed to make its effect because the 
did not stick to their theme, or unify their story, | Ip pop: 
Skeleton Miss Coyle provides us with an exception, 
least, there is one story in the book, and everything itt 
book contributes to that story. The theme, clear enough, 
but never insisted upon, is, broadly speaking, that of th 
necessity for love, so that through intuition we can be lel 
to sympathy and understanding. We are never too CONSCIO 
of the theme, because the story is so designed as to bey 
it naturally. When very young, Mary Grace had run aay 


1s. 


48, fd 


Lawrence) who died on their honeymoon. : His Posthumoys 
daughter Laura becomes a singer, ‘through whom May 
Grace meets her second husband, Stabler, a famous Musici 
who dies some years later leaving his widow with anothe 
daughter, Stella, who studies under Jung in Vienna, Lay, 
marries, and when Stella appears likely to do so, Mrs, Stable 
decides to go back at last to her home at Laverock. Ther 
she is faced with the problem of resolving her mother 
complex, which centres about the death of her son Tony 
(this contains a surprise which is not revealed till the end) 
and the “ case”? of the curate, who is driven to the Verge 
of madness by the death of his mother. He suffers, in fae, 
from the effects of a mother-fixation which has dominate 
his life. I do not wish to give the idea that this is a tiresomely 
psyeho-analytieal novel; it is not. The analysis is necessary 
to the story, but is easily absorbed into it : we have here the 
scientific knowledge of our day properly used to enrich and 
illuminate life. Miss Coyle writes with delicacy and humou, 
and manages to be light even at her tensest moments: her 
economy is that of subtraction, of taking away anything 
that might be too heavy, rather than that of putting in 
only what might be of weight. Yet the poignancy is there, 
and develops with the development of the story, whieh 
ends with death and reconciliation. 

The theme of Mr. Bruce Marshall's Prayer for the Living 
is a more obvious one, the hypocrisy of schoolmaster clergy: 
men, The setting is a “ typical’ Scottish Public School, 
and the interest of the book is the minds of the master 
It is a pity that so much space should have been given to 
the boys, whom we do not quite believe in, and anyway We 
are always suspicious of school stories where the head boy 
falls in love with the headmaster’s daughter, That the 
interest of a school story can be concentrated. in the master 
is proved by Mr. Walpole’s Mr, Perrin and Mr, Traill, which 
might have been taken as a model, Mr. Marshall is vigorous 
and amusing, witty and inventive, but a little crude, ‘Ther 
is, of course, a great deal of eant and humbug about Publi 
School religion, but Mr. Marshall would have strengthened 
his case if he had allowed some of the parsons at least 4 
small residuum of real religious feeling. The publishes 
tell us on the cover that the book “ will annoy a lot d 
people.” All honestly scathing satire is valuable, but 
flippancy, though amusing, tends to make the reader read 
in the direction opposite to the one intended by the writer 
For instance the account of the Headmaster, Tired Tim, 
discussing transubstantiation with a junior clerical mastet 
while they play a round of golf is too near farce to camy 
conviction, 

“«] have it. Transubstantiation, of course. Do you know, ] 
once knew a man at Oriel who thought that transubstantiatiol 
was a musical instrument. With sacxbut, psalter, and transub- 
stantiation.’ Tired Tim’s face was like a full harvest moon sed 
through a stained glass window of the Massacre of St. Bartholome’. 
‘Do you hear that, Penthorne ?’ he bawled out at Jason, so ast 
make sure that Jason heard. ‘I once knew a man at Oriel who 
thought that transubstantiation was the name of a musical inst 
ment! And the blighter’s a bishop now! Hi, Ogilvie, tke 


out the pin. Yes, that’s, it. Now put it down and stand with 
your heels at an angle of forty-five degrees just behind the hole... 


That sort of treatment will certainly “ annoy a lot of people,’ 
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By Kathleen Coyle. (Nicholson and Wty ’ 
(The Bodley Hag : 
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UNIX 





THE NEW BOOKKEEPING 


UNIX beokeases are a really new idea in 
furnishing. They satisfy at one blow the 
desire for eflicient bookeases, cheap bookcases 
and good-looking bookcases. UNIX book- 
cases consist basically of standard height book 
sections of varying lengths and finishes, so 
constructed that they can he built into 
numerous combinations, horizontal or vertical, 
standing firm by their own weight without the 
aid of joints, bolts, bars or other impedimenta. 


Growing with your needs and adapting 
themselves to every condition of living, their 
freshness lies in their freedom from complica- 
tion, their extreme flexibility, their purposeful 
simplicity of design, their low price, which 
dismisses the criticism that good modern 
furniture is dear furniture. 


Come and see UNIX bookcases at the 
Phoenix Showrooms (a minute from the 
Strand) or at the Ideal Home Exhibition, stand 
400, or send for an illustrated prospectus to 


THE 


PHOENIX BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED SHOWROOMS 66 CHANDOS 
STREET STRAND LONDON WC2 










PELL OC Ce Co 


Insurance Funds and 
Their Investment 


By F. W. Patsy and G. L. Sciwartz. 


Charts. 4s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: The Accumulation of Funds by non-Life 
Insurance Offices—The Accumulation of Funds by Life 


Insurance Offices—(a) Technical Reasons, (b) Public Demand 
for Investment Facilities—Survey of Insurance Office Invest. 
ments—Investment Policy in a Changing World—Investment 
Experience in the period 1890-1929—Invesiment Experience 
in the Depression-—Appendix, 


Wages Policy and the 
Price Level 


>.» “a ~ ~ =a ~ - by 

By K. S. Istes, M.A., Lecturer in 

) Fs aS Faas — Inivercity 

Political Economy in the University of 

Edinburgh, 9s. 
Variations in the price level usually give rise to changes in 
industrial activity; and the size ef these changes partly depends 
on how flexible the economic system is. This book discusses 
the matter from the point of view of wages policy. Its aim 
is to inquire how far, and by what means, the economic system 
could be rendered more flexible and resilient than it is at 
present by making the rate of wages respond more readily to 
changes caused by a fluctuating price level in the monetary 
demand for labour. 





UT 


In the Press 


By Hvupert H. Parker, B.Sc.(Econ.), 
— Phy. Illustrated. 15s. 
This interesting book deals comprehensively with the various 
aspects of the hop industry, both at home and abroad, and 
should be ef great value, not only to all connected with the 
trade but also to readers interested in agricultural economics 
and in agricultural planning. The principles underlying the 
Hop. Marketing Schemes are explained and discussed in 2 
Special section. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD., 


Westminster 
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HEINE: 


A Life Between Past and Future 
By LUDWIG MARCUSE. 
Translated by L. M. SteveKine and 
Tan F. D. Morrow. 

With 6 Illustrations, Square 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“The most interesting life of HEINE that we remember 

to have read.”—The Times. 


THE MAKING OF WERSE: 
A Guide to English Metres 
By ROBERT SWANN and FRANK SIDGWICK. 


DesmMonp MacCartny, broadcasting, said : 
“ Get ‘ The Making of Verse.’ ” 3s. 6d. net. 








THIRD SERIES OF 


HERE AND THERE 


The Only Version in Book Form of 
CoMMANDER STEPHEN KING-HALL’S 
Famous Broadcast Talks for Children on Great 
World Movements, Current Events, etc. 2s. 6d. net. 

“Brilliant little sketches.’—Ileek-End Review. 


STOBART’S 
THE GLORY THAT 
WAS GREECE 


New Edition, brought up to date and profusely 
illustrated. At half former price. 10s. 6d. net. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD. 
44 MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 
































The cheapest way of 
borrowing the best 
books is through 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
NEW 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


Graded services to suit all requirements : 


CLASS “Borat Ts *for one, month. 


‘6 A) All the books on the jibrary{ Cheaner 
GLASS “A shelves, 3.6 for o::e month. eo 
periods. 


Books specially bought in 

for subscribers, 5:6 fur one 

month. 

Subscribers may exchange books as 
often as they like at over 700 branches. 


PREFERENTIAL 


Day-by-Day service at 2d. and 3d. per volume for 
casual borrowers. 


ASK FOR PROSPECTUS at any branch of 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


NEWSAGENTS BOOKSELLERS LIBRARIANS STATIONERS 
PRINTERS BOOKBINDERS ADVERTISING AGENTS 
Branches throughout England and Wales, 


Head Office: W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD., Strand House, Portugal St., 
London, W.C. 2. 
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it will annoy will become only more what Mr. Marshall wants 
to cure them of being; those who will be amused already 
think as Mr. Marshall does. There is a great deal to be 
attacked in Public School religion, and one would like to 
see a lot of it swept away ; but Mr. Marshall, one feel, does 
not use the right sort of broom. Yet his is an entert: ining 
book, and contains as well a spice of happily suggested War- 
fever satire. 

If Mr. Marshall's book is anti-Christian in effect, Miss Sheila 
Kaye-Smith’s Superstition Corner is the reverse. It 
romance dealing with the intense Roman Catholic persecution 
which immediately succeeded the failure of the Spanish 
Armada. The heroine, Catherine Alard, is ‘a wild piece,” 
who rides astride about the country in a hoydenish manner, 
and is devoted to the faith and to her brother, who has gone 
to Rome to become a priest so as to undertake the English 
mission, and is thus almost certainly vowed to martyrdom. 
In her intense eagerness, Catherine brings doom upon a house 
she loved by indiscreetly giving away the secret of Mass being 
said there to a parson who had gone over to the reformed 
faith, but whom she trusted. She sees her father killed by 
her mother’s lover ; she witnesses, in every repulsive detail, 
the execution of two priests for high treason ; she meets her 
brother, hears Mass, and dies. Miss Kaye-Smith has written 
#2 readable romance, of which the actuality is a little spoilt 
by the use of a rather stilted style : 


Is a 


‘He himself was a man well-learned in science and philosophy, 
of a studious, contemplative cast of mind, loving peace and kind- 
ness, also the homely tasks and pleasures of country life. 

** But her heart was empty of filial piety, just as at the moment 
it was empty of grief and reprobation. Horror had swept it, and 
it was an empty chamber. Old Joan the nurse and housekeeper 
would see that her Master made a decent corpse—and she would 
not feel what Catherine would have felt when she looked upon 
his face. 

** Father!’ she eried suddenly. ‘ Father!’ 

* Her voice was automatic, and wrung with an anguish which 
Was as yet only half conscious.” 

Not that Miss Kaye-Smith always writes in that manner : 
and the story leaves us with considerable sympathy for the 
persecuted Roman Catholics. and a further realization of what 
happens in the way of hysteria at moments of political 
excitement. 

On turning to Signor Pirandello’s book of short stories, 
The Naked Truth, we find ourselves transported to a different 
plane of reality. The sureness and ease of the tales proclaim 
the master, even in translation, for a book must lose in 
translation even when so excellently done as it is in this case 
by Arthur and Henrie Mayne. There are twelve stories in 
this book, strong vet subtle, all of which leave a distinct 
impression on the mind. The characters give the sense of 
being in the round, though they are all seen only from one 
angle, a view admirable for the short story, but apt to become 
boring in a novel, as it often does (let us say it with bated 
breath) in those of Dickens. Signor Pirandello has dis- 
covered the secret of pace: the stories all move with the 
requisite swiftness, yet give the sense of infinite leisure. 
He also has the exact proportion of meat to roughage which 
makes a thoroughly satisfying meal. It is the lack of these 
two last qualities which somewhat weakens Miss Coyle’s 
book. Family Skeleton goes a trifle too fast : it has sometimes 
procured lightness at the expense of necessary bulk: there 
is not always enough to chew. But Signor Pirandello writes 
so as to rank with the great masters of the short story, 
whether he is giving us a harsh picture as in * The Benedic- 
tion,” a piece of horror as in ** The Red Booklet,” or a scene 
of pure comedy as in ** The Naked Truth.” This last story, 
the second in the book which bears its title, reveals how much 
Signor Pirandello owes to the technique he has acquired as a 
dramatist: it might well form the scenario of a three-act 
play ; and throughout, in the arrangement and the dialogue 
we can scent the benefit of the other discipline. Tchekov 
too, we remember, was a playwright, and perhaps it is this 
faculty which removes the slightly metallic ring we hear in 
the work of other masters of the short story, Maupassant, 
say, and Mr. Kipling. Signor Pirandello deals largely with 
the superstitious peasant mind, and though he never criticizes 
this, we are all the time aware that we have a modern writer 
dealing with it, with understanding, and a tenderness of 
judgement, which give the stories their undoubted but never 
obtrusive philosophic background. 


Mare 
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Gramophone Notes 


Records of Chamber Music 


Wirt the exception of a Finale to the Quartet jn By 
Op. 130 and an isolated Rondo, the String Quartet in F Maj 
Op. 135 was the last piece of music that Beethoven 
pleted. It is the most mature achievement of his fn 
period : in every respect it is a masterpiece, in which all th 
defects of experiment have been eliminated. Taste for 
the products of that phase, and particularly so for the 
five great quartets, is for most people acquired only’ yi 
intimacy. But once the taste is formed, the quartets 
other composers, and notably those of Schubert and Brahny 
seem empty and trivial by comparison. The complexity 
and severity of idiom and manner that were developed i, 
its predecessors, and found a final expression in the Cross 
Fugue, Op. 133, were to some extent relaxed in the F Mg 
Quartet, and it therefore provides the best introduction fp 
those who have still to acquire familiarity with the period, 
The new recording, by the Busch String Quartet (HMy 
DB2113-6, 24s.), is an admirable one; one cannot too my 
commend the sensitiveness of their interpretation and the 
flexibility of their playing. The String Quartet in C, Op. 38, 
No. 8 (the third ‘* Rasoumofsky ” Quartet) which the Buse 
Quartet also play (H.M.V. DB2109-12, 24s.) belongs 4, 
Beethoven’s middle period. - It is the gayest of the thr 
quartets which Beethoven wrote during 1806 and 14 
and dedicated to Prince Rasoumofsky. It is an odd exampk 
of poetic justice that this quartet, which excited perhays 
the most hostile criticism of all Beethoven's works on it 
first performance and on publication, should have becone 
the most popular not only of the quartets, but possibly 

































of all Beethoven’s compositions that are immune from public \, 
massacre by cinema orchestras and their allies. It is a deligh}. - 
ful work, and the Busch Quartet’s is a delightful performang he 
of it. There are no better reproductions of these two quartes 





in existence. 

As Beethoven's String Quartets are the finest examples in 
that category of Chamber Music, so his sonatas for violin and 
piano are the finest that that genre of music has to offer. The 
two sonatas that Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin have recently 
recorded, Sonata in F, Op. 24, No. 5 (the * Spring * Sonata) 
and Sonata in C Minor, Op. 30, No. 2 (H.M.V. DB19%0-5, 
36s.), both belong, to preserve a convenient classification 
which holds good of the chamber music if perilously of any- 
thing else, to Beethoven's first period. They make les 
demands on the intelligence of the listener than do the quartets, 
but have almost as much to offer. The playing is on the sam 
level as that of the quartets. All these four sets can ke 
recommended without reservation. ; 

Schubert’s Quartet in A Minor, Op. 29 does not gain by con 
parison with either of the Beethoven quartets. It was written 
in 1824 when Schubert was visiting the Esterhazys at Zseles, 
His impressions of Hungary are reflected in the fourth move 
ment, which takes its colour from traditional Hungarian 
dances and songs. The main theme of the second movemett 
is that of the best known of the Rosamunde Eniractes, The 
first movement is over-dramatic, and the third, a minuet-ant- 
trio, is a charming interlude which is more enjoyable than the 
rest of the quartet. The Kolisch Quartet who play it hav 
not, so far as I am aware, made any records before, and the 
have neither the tone nor the balance of the Busch Quarte. 
The recording, too, is not up to the highest standard d 
Columbia records. — AUTOLYCUS. 










































N interesting Company has just been registered which will appé 

to those of a religious turn of mind. For forty years a unige 

collection of exhibits has been displayed in various towns 

Great Britain under the name of Palestine Exhibition ; the man 
object has been to explain and illustrate the Scriptures. 

During the last fifteen years the collection has been largely au 

mented with curios, models, &c., making the Exhibition a wondet- 





























ful display of implements, utensils and furniture of the Bible in 
which stand before one and present the homes of Patriarch, Propht 
and Apostle as familiar realities. ; Th 
It is supported by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the 41 
Bishops of London, Norwich and Barking, the Presidents of all th 
Free Churches, The Lord Mayor of London, Lord Ebbisham a | 
others. SH 
The present effort is to establish a permanent centre ne 
Westminster Abbey—the Building which is being purchasel® be 
easily adaptable and offers unparalleled opportunity for display. — 
The Capital of the Company is £5,000 in £1 shares. A prospect 
ean be obtained from the SrecreTaRy, Palestine and Bible Landi 
Exhibition Ltd., 76s Strand, London, W.C. 2. Call 
— (Dey 
ace 
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All Music Lovers should have this 


ee ice ook TOY PERSONAL ~ RECORDINGS 


ELGAR AND HIS] secon 
MUSEO 5, sr ro ERSATION PIECE 


HIS great British composer is brought nearer to the : Printemps 


minds and hearts of music lovers in a series of 
ers wherein Mr. Porte discusses intimately 


fascinating chapters where: rt : 
mplexity = most famous of Elgar’s compositions, Many personal re Oe owar 
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loped , : . ser’ sreer { Jati his rks é i . ; 
th fetails of the composers Career, in relation to his works, | er , ! 
& Gitosy ws disclosed, and the book is now a worthy monument and other principals of 
F Maja to his memory. Of a bookseller, 5/- net; or by post, 5/4. - pn j the cast. 
tj NU. Dp. op St. - Kinoasway- . D **T’ll follow my secret heart” ¥ YVONNE PRINTEMPS and 
ton fn pITMAN - Parker St. Kingsway - London « W.C.2 Act 1. Parts 1 and 2 J NOEL COWARD. DA1363 4/- 
“Charming Charming” Actt | YVONNE PRINTEMPS with 
(HMY ‘ iin BE REE ip : Heather Thatcher, Moya Nugent 
ial “Dear Little Soldiers” Acti =f and Maidie Andrews. DA 1364 4. 
je th “English Lesson” Act 2 ) YVONNE PRINTEMPS 
q . * . YNNE PRINTEMPS and 
, Op.5i Saas es J LOUIS HAYWARD.DA 1365 4/- 

: le = . «+. ) YVONNE PRINTEMPS, 
© Buse yoo (Ae a etna nies | NOEL COWARD and Ensemble 
ongs ty ) DA 1366 4/- 
le thre Accompanied by His Majesty’s Theatre Orch. conducted by Reginald Burston 
1d Ar The above records in Album, Series No. 206 
example **Regency Rakes ” Sydney Grammer,George Sanders, 


Pat Worsley, Antony Brian 


perhaps *€ There’s always something fishy { Heather Thatcher and Moya 
$ On it | about the French” Nugent B 8133 26 
S Accompanied by His Majesty’s Theatre Orch. conducted by Reginald Burston 


become ‘ P 
; ) His Majesty's Theatre Orchestra 

possibly oo ; Selection Parts 1 and 2 » conducted by Reginald Burston 
" publi We have over two million volumes in stock, C 2654 4/+ 

deli including almost all the best new and seconc- @ A NEW KREISLER RECORDING. @ RICHARD CROOKS — sings the 

elight. Londonderry Air (arr. Kreisler) with Record of the Month with tenderness 
TMance hand books on every subject. Our catalogues Piano accomp. A May Breeze (Songs with- that is unrivalled. Aly song goes round the 
Juartels 


are free on mentioning your interests, and we out Words) (Mendelssohn, arr. Kreisler). world. Smilin’ through. Richard Crooks 
‘ Kreisler with Piano accomp. DB2117 6,- with orchestral accomp. DA 1360 4/-. 
attend to post-orders qu:ckly and efficiently. = comp 7 


| A e rf a Ww 
iin | 119125 CHARING GROSS RD. LONDON, W.C.2 His Master's Voice 


lin and 
r. The Telephone: GERRARD 5660 (Seven Lines). The Gramophone Company, Limited, 98-108 Clerkenwell Road, Londen, E.C.t 
recenth Prices do not apply in I.F.S.) 
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es K | A | li | is available from 11 Grape Street. 
ny come | Staffed by enthusiasts with a wide 
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written knowledge of music and records, it 


— AND BOOKS ABOUT HIM chat every comomer ae home sl 


| Move: | that every customer 





























abroad gets quickly perfect copies of 
the best recording of every available 
Send for price Bist to -—— English and Foreign issue. The 
i Monthly Letter is the most reliable 


THE STAR PUBLISHING AGENCY | ae ee ee 


ngarian 
vement 


customers. A specimen copy 
Fri) mined tn and the Monthly Special Record List 
Now removed to :— will be gladly sent free on application. 
Crown House, 147 Regent Street, 


London, W. 1. xstinntaiis » BACH SOCIETY 


The object of thts society 1S to record 
sme at the best of Bach, commencing 
with the immortal “48,” a collection of 
preludes and fugues originally written 
for the clavichord. The support being 

‘ 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES tag he a th 
recording of the Chorale Preludes. Ir 

the first volume, now ready, we have 

=——_is UL DING SOCIET Y. aa His 7 r’s ‘\ ‘ a es Raabe by 


at famous pianist Edwin Fischer o 
DIRECTORS: _ — i ! sg ost te in Fischer 
The Viscount Brentford. Sir George Thurston, K.B.E. the hirst tweive reludes 


and Fugues. 
J, Hugh Edwards, Esq., J.P. W. Skelt, Esq. A. Hall, Esq. 
FOR A LIMITED PERIOD 
oe 


SHARES will 5) Uae EQUIVALENT TO HI} acc. 
be ISSUED at aise £6 -13 - 4% HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT | 11 Grape Street (behind Princes Theatr 


70? pera 
Call or write: SOUTHERN COUNTIES BUILDING SOCIETY LONDON, W.C.2 TEMPLE 
(Dept. Z2), 16 CITY ROAD, E.C.1. Telephones: National 0126-7-8 
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The Modern Home 


[Enquiries arising out of articles on ‘* The Modern Home’ 
99 Gower Street, W.C.1, and marked ** Modern Home” in the top left-hand corner.| 


SPRINGTIME is apt to bring as one aspect of its ‘* sweet unrest ” 
various problems of redecoration. To some the solving 
of these is a delight ; to others it may be a torment. Those 
in the former class need little help: they know what they 
want to do (probably they have in mind various entrancing 
schemes which they are longing to have executed), and 
they know how to do it. The others are less fortunately 
placed. They may remember only too well how none of 
their former ventures has turned out quite as well as they 
had hoped—somehow the finished result is much less effective 
than the dim vision they had when they were planning it : 
the paper looks far less attractive on the walls than it did 
in the pattern-book, the paint quite different from the 
sample. They may realize that their colour-sense is defective, 
or thcy may just lack ‘* ideas.” To all such I would give 
as a guiding principle—simplicity. A daring colour-scheme 
needs expert knowledge (or rare intuition) for its successful 
accomplishment—and, even when it is done, it is probably 
not nearly so amusing to live with as one would judge from a 
first glance. A simple scheme, on the other hand, is more 
easily planned and executed, and holds fewer pitfalls for the 
inexpert. I am often asked how such and such a room can 
be made ‘‘ modern.” It is a difficult question to answer, 
since modernism is not a style like Queen Anne or Elizabethan, 
which can be aped by anyone with a superficial knowledge 
of the periods, but is the result of a way of thinking—the 
using of the most suitable materials in the simplest possible 
manner to give the results aimed at. But, so far as an answer 
can be given, it is again simplicity. 

The abolition of picture-rails is usually to be reeommended, 

















King Edward's Hospital Fund, acting for 
an Anonymous Friend, has promised to give 


MQORFIELDS 


£4,500 on condition that the New Exten- 
sion is opened free from debt. To claim 
this gift £15,000 must be raised by the end 
of the year. 


WILL YOU PLEASE HELP® 


Moorfields Eye 
Hospital 


City Road. 
London, E.C.1 
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should be addressed to the Editor of Tur, SPECTATOR 
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their sole use being to make a high room look lower, anj 
much can often be done by boxing in an over-elaborate, 
mantel-fitting ; but the first and most obvious Step that 
can be taken towards achieving simplicity is a greater », 
straint in the use of pattern. It is a common experience ty 
find pattern simultaneously on walls, floor, ceiling, Curtain 
and upholstery—to say nothing of such oddments as Cushions 
and lampshades. Obviously, such excess is bound to Make 
each and every pattern meaningless. On the other hand, 
a well-patterned rug or carpet will make its full effect in 
room with plain walls and upholstery. The general nk 
should be: only one or, at most, two patterned surfacg 
in a room—unless the pattern be so unobtrusive as to amount 
to no more than an interesting texture or surface. Th 
design of modern English wallpaper being what it is, it must 
necessarily follow that as a rule plain colours be chosen fi, 
the walls, leaving for one of the textiles the choice of a pattem 
worthy of the prominence into which it will be thrown—if 
indeed, any pattern at all is to be used. A plain paper wil 
do, but my own preference is for the rather more expensive 
painted wall. Washable distemper I dislike in any room 
which is not centrally heated, on account of condensation 
on its cold, impervious surface. A wall that is to be painted 
or enamelled must be in very fair condition, since every 
irregularity on the surface will show—especially if a glossy 
finish has been chosen. If it is beyond the stage at which 
patching up will prove effective (and long cracks will always 
reappear), the best course is to use one of the plastic paints, 
such as ** Marb-L-Cote.” ‘This is applied thickly in a creamy F 
consistency and, when partly dry, can be textured in a variety | 
of ways with brushes, sponges, combs, &c., to give an inter. [ 
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esting surface which will also serve to hide the flaws. Finally | 
it is painted and glazed—in contrasting colours, if desired, | 
the glaze being partly wiped off to reveal the undercoat, 4 
This treatment is extremely efficacious on old walls, sine 7 
plastic paint has a high tensile strength. It is, moreover, | 
almost as warm as wood, ‘This reminds me that veneers of © 
various woods (** Realwood ”’) can now be bought mounted 7 
on rolls of paper or cloth, to be fixed in the same way a 7 
wallpaper. I have seen a most beautiful room in which 7 
** Realwood ” walnut, cut into squares about one foot across, 
had been used for the walls, the grain running in contrasting 
directions. This product seems to me remarkably cheap, 
considering the effects that can be got with it, 

Now as to colour. The important thing to remembet 
here is that any eolour when applied will appear far mor fF 


intense than the original pattern, because of reflections from fF 
other similarly coloured surfaces. Thus the shade chosen 
should always be far paler than the colour that is eventually 
required. Especially is this so when the ceiling is to be th 
same as the walls. Ceilings of a contrasting colour shouli 
only be chosen when it is desired to reduce the apparetl 
height of a room: ina low room they give a feeling of oppres 
sion, As a general rule quiet shades should be used on the F- 
larger surfaces, brighter colours being reserved for small 
telling patches on such things as cushions and lampshades. | 
Blues and reds, in quantity, are particularly dangerous. 
Coming to the actual choice of paints, I can thoroughly F 
recommend the new synthetic-resin§ group, which & 7 
amazingly tough and resistant to steam or water. Fu f 
bathroom or scullery “ Lacotile,” which is a building-boanl © 
ready-coated with synthetic resin (in a choice of colour) 7 
can hardly be bettered. A cheaper alternative for the same 

purpose is a_ specially prepared American 
** Decorene,”’ 
and will give excellent service. One could wish that the 
average decorator were more ready to explore and recomme 








on his usual stock-in-trade—but that is perhaps expectilf 
a fundamental change in the British character. 


G. M. BoumpuReEyY. 





cloth calle & 
which is hung in the same way as _ wallpape 7 
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SUNLIT FLATS 





Small Block. A complete view of the Flats wilt be found on Page V of this issue of 
THE SPECTATOR. 


WEST HILL COURT, HIGHGATE 


ADJOINING HAMPSTEAD HEATH, OVER WHICH IT 
HAS UNINTERRUPTED VIEWS TOWARDS KENWOOD. 


“ The latest advancement in Flat construction in this country.”— 
Vide Press, 


ONDON’S very newest block of Residential Flats 
has the unrivalled advantage of a natural environ- 
ment of extreme beauty, although barely 4 miles from the 
West End. There is nothing ostentatious about WEST 
HILL COURT; it is not one of those majestic blocks 
which catch the eye the moment one reaches its vicinity. 
Invisible from the main thoroughfare, it is reached by a 
quiet road two minutes’ walk from the Tram terminus. 
From its dignified entrance, the site falls away in a series 
of terraces from an elevation of 300 ft. above sea level, 
offering a glorious view of Hampstead Heath. Highgate 
Swimming Pool is only a minute away. Each flat has 
access to the charming roof-gardens. In every way the 
flats combine the advantages of a Town Residence with 
the seclusion of a Country Mansion. Spacious delightful 
gardens surround the _ block, which comprises in all 
thirty-eight flats. The whole of the flats have been 
constructed to ensure that sunlight is allowed to reach 
every room. 


UPER modern planning is the keynote of each Flat, 
whether it has 2, 3 or 4 bedrooms, 1 or 2 bathrooms, 
in addition to the 2 reception rooms and kitchen. There 
are, of course, larger flats and if you still do not find 
sufficient accommodation for your guests, special Guest 
Rooms are available for their use. Heated garages are 
provided for the car owner, and for the sports enthusiast 
Squash Rackets Court and Hard Tennis Court. The 
latest method of electric central-heating has been installed 
throughout. The Rentals range between £195 and £395 
per annum, including rates and taxes. The flats are open 
to view daily and also week-ends. Nearest Tube Station, 
Kentish Town. Tram terminus, Parliament Hill Fields. 
The City and West End can be reached by train, tube, 
‘bus or tram. By car, it is only 10 minutes to Oxford 
Circus, 
APPLY TO OSBORN’S (HIGHGATE) ESTATES LTD., 


WEST HILL COURT, MILLFIELD LANE, 
WEST HILL, HIGHGATE, N.6, “ssi; 


or ELLIS and SONS, 31, DOVER STREET, W.1. Reg. 1423, 
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Travel 


Oberammergau: The World’s Greatest Drama — 


Tut. secluded village of Oberammergau, nestling in a valley 
of the fir-clad Bavarian Highlands, will be a Mecca this sum- 
mer for British and other tourists, who will travel thither in 
thousands for the purpose of witnessing one of the tercentenary 
presentations of the famous Passion Play. 

‘The genesis of the Play is consecrated recognition of Divine 
intervention, and as an embodiment of simple old-world faith 
and piety, it is in our day without parallel. The story of its 
origin is as follows : During the terrible plague of 1633, which 
swept through the Bavarian valleys, the Angel of Death 
hovered over Oberammergau for many days, threatening the 
hamlet with complete extinction of human life. When 
forty-eight of its scant population had perished, the village 
elders —the ** Council of Six *’ and the ** Council of Twelve ”’— 
met in solemn conclave in the church, and grasping each other's 
hands made a holy vow before the altar that, if the Almighty, 
in His infinite Mercy, saw fit to save their lives and to turn 
away the scourge from their homes, they would, once in every 
ten years, perform a play commemorating the love and passion 
of Christ, as revealed in the events of His latter days on earth. 
The records bear witness that from that hour * no one died of 
the plague in Oberammergau,” and in the following year, 1684, 
the Passion Play was duly inaugurated by the surviving vil- 
lagers in fulfilment of their vow of gratitude. 

In spite of difficulties which seemed insurmountable, in 
spite of opposition from the State, in spite of fire and flood, 
that vow has been kept, the descendants of those seventeenth- 
century peasants have honoured the pledge made by their 
forefathers, and the Play has been enacted, decade after 
decade, for three hundred years, the atmosphere remaining 
unaltered, 

Just as the performance of 1870 (the regular decennial year) 
Was interrupted by the Franco-Prussian war, so too, that of 
1920 was abandoned in consequence of the aftermath of the 
Great War. There was a presentation in 1922, but Germany 
was then in everybody’s black books, and it was largely a 
failure. Then Oberammergau boldly mortgaged its future and 
built a new £50,000 stage, without the money to pay for it. 
The hazard, however, was justified, for visitors attended in 
their thousands and the world acclaimed the Passion Play 
of 1980 as a great artistic success. It is to be hoped that the 
forthcoming tercentenary performances will be accorded a 
similar reception. 

Those who have never witnessed a performance of the 
play can have little conception of its magnitude and glory. 
For instance, how many know that, although there are 700 
actors in the cast--men, women and children—none but an 
Oberammergauer, no man who fought in the War, and no 
married woman may take part in it, or that the play occupies 
from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., with one interval only of two hours 
tor luncheon ? 

Here I would point out that it is almost essential for 
Visitors to pass two nights at Oberammergau, as the opening 
of the Play at 8 a.m. makes arrival on the day very incon- 
venient, and the crowded state of the trains and other con- 
veyances in the evening renders it advisable to remain until 
the following morning. Those who propose to witness a 
performance—-particularly inexperienced —travellers—would 
do well to place themselves in the hands of one or other of 
the tourist agencies, who will relieve them of all anxieties 
inseparable from foreign travel, and also secure for them 
good seats at the Play. 

What a wealth of new experiences a visit to Oberammergau 
brings ! Upon arvival at the station, one feels a delightful 
sense of unfamiliar surroundings. The platform is thronged 
by the villagers, who have come to carry the luggage and to 
escort those who are to be their guests. Men and boys 
alike wear their hair long, no wigs being permitted in the 
Play. Consequently, all allow their locks to grow for a 
vear or two before the production time. 

In the summer of 1930, I was fortunate in my house, as 
well as in my host, ** Joseph of Arimathea.”’ Formerly he 
had taken the part of St. John; but as years roll on, men 
drop into secondary roles, where maturity of face and figure 
are of little account. For this year’s performance he is cast 
for Lazarus. 

At 4.30 a.m., on the morning of a presentation of the Play, 
just as the cold, grey light of early dawn comes creeping 
through your open casement, the sound of a tolling bell 
strikes the ear, it being the custom of the actors to attend 
one or other of the Masses celebrated at the five altars frown 
5.80 te 7.30 in the village church. Incidentally, on the 
day. when the Play is performed services are also held in the 
Anglican Church, in Dorfstrasse, 
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By eight o'clock the vast theatre is filled with an aud} 
of 5,300 people, awaiting in silence the commencement ft 
Play. The whole of the auditorium is roofed, but the 7 
stage is entirely in the open-air. In the centre, however ¢ 
smaller covered stage, on the one side of which is the ho ct 
Pontius Pilate, and on the other that of Annas, the Tr 
Priest, each separated from the stage by a street 
orchestra of fifty musicians is concealed, so that no distract 
arises from it. The chorus, composed of men and wo _ 
enters slowly from either wing, and in the middle is the leade 
of the * Guardian Angels,” who recites the prologue to a 
act. The opening prologue, to be delivered this year }) 
Anton Lang, is strikingly appropriate and beautiful: Ky 
who from far and near have come, will yourselves el: 
universal brotherhood, as the disciples of Him who sue 
for all.” 

I would mention that, although the Play is given in Gerng, 
excellent translations in various languages are available 
which permit the action to be followed without diff. 
culty. 


Well no 
Hickies ¢ 
we have 
entirely 

costs yO! 


Now we 
qumerol 
find in ¢ 
planned 


The opening scene is Palm Sunday, and _ the processioy ye a fe 
J 


with its central figure, advances slowly amid a crowd of 79) 
men, women and children cheering Him, and His enemig 


already plotting His destruction. Then comes His aet of 5-0 
cleansing the Temple, and in the altercation that ensues One el 
perceives the culminating point leading to the Master's deat}, 12. 
We watch the part that ‘ imperilled profits,” prejudice oj T 
traditional religion, and hypocrisy play. Magnificently an 140 
convincingly are depicted the gradual defection of Judas, thy be 
faithfulness of His mother, of Mary Magdalene and the othe ‘. 
women who followed Him. The Institution of the Last Supper ' o 


the Agony of Gethsemane, the Death on the Cross, th 
Resurrection and the Ascension are all faithfully presented in All 
accordance with the Gospel narrative, as we have read it 
ourselves time and again. 

Men, with their finite minds, may theorize about the perso 
of Christ and His work, but truly, there is many a moment in 
the course of this simple and direct forthtelling of the story of 
our Hero Saviour, when comes the refreshing and inspiring 
message, ‘* His Kingdom has come.” We are made to realize 
—and at no period in the world’s history has the lesson been 
more sorely needed than at the present time— that the nations 
are all one before Him, the great International Leader of man, 
It is difficult for even the most sensitive spirit to find it possible 
to criticize the presentation, because. all is pictured with 
strong realistic force and reverent devotion. 

This year, as in 1930, the role of Christus has been entrustei 
to Alois Lang, who follows the vocation of a woodcarver in 
ordinary life. Thirty-nine years of age, he is a darker ani 
cruder type than his relative, the truly Christ-like Anton, who 
played the part for the last time in 1922. Still, his face has 
all the requisite majesty and beauty of expression. With 
consummate power and unerring touch he reveals the may 
netic sympathy of the Saviour who drew men to Him, as wel 
as His righteous scorn, in which the worldly, the self-seeking 
and the hypocritical saw their deadly exposure. 

The two principal women are also happily chosen. Mary 
as in 1980, will be played by the fair-haired Anni Rutz, who 
is a typist in a local office ; while Magdalene is to be Klan 
Mayr, daughter of an innkeeper, whose hostelry has been it 
the family since 1612. 

The play is divided into sixteen scenes, seven of which takt 
place from 8 a.m, to noon, and the remainder from 2 p.m. t0 
6p.m. The dates of the presentations are : 

May 2lst, 27th, 30th. 

JUNE 8rd, 6th, 11th, 17th, 20th, 25th. 

JuLy Ist, 4th, 8th, 11th, 15th, 18th, 22nd, 25th, 29th. 

Avcust Ist, 5th, 8th, 12th, 15th, 19th, 22nd, 26th, 29th. 

SeepreMBER 3rd, 5th, 10th, 12th, 16th, 28rd. 


In conclusion, I would add that the mid-week represent 





















tions during July and August are not so crowded as those tak = 
ing place on Sundays. Tourists, wherever possible, would le Ot 
well advised to fix their visits for the former. Jur 
H. B. Fins 
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The Travel Manager will be glad to assist readers in thett 
arrangements for a visit to Oberammergau. — Please addres 
your inquiry lo the Travel Manager, Tue Specraror, 99 Gort 
Street, W.CL1, and enclose stamped envelope for reply. Roy 
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| What’s the best way 


a TM of travelling to 
| OBERAMMERGAU? 


audieny 
ent of thy 
the lan, 
even, 
ou have your own pet ideas about travel. Perhaps 

hota Ye of those who'd rather die than be suspected of 
ouring.” Or perhaps, on the contrary, you like being 

smong people—whoever they may be. 
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no matter what kind of traveller you are—you'll find 
pickies can help you to get what you want. As travel agents 
we have no axe tO grind, no bias. Our business is only and 
entirely to see that you get satisfaction. And our service 
costs you nothing at all. 


Well 
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es feel 
) Sufferg| 


















German, Now we've compiled a booklet which gives details of the 

Vailabl, IM merous ways of travelling to Oberammergau. You'll 

Ut dill IB irq in this booklet-—Oberammergau Passion Play, 1934— 
ined itineraries of varying duration—and cost. Below 

Ocession, MM are a few examples. But, to choose well, send for the 

d of 100M booklet. Or ‘phone. Or call. 

enemies 

$ act of 5-Day Tour ow E19 6 

Sues te “Day Tour ae a —. * £1115 6 

‘s death {2-Day Tour, Oberammergau, Munich 

udice of The Rhine, and Brussels... -. AG 2 6 

atly and 14Day Tour, Oberammergau, inns- 

das : bruck, Merano, Stelvio Pass, and 

a te St. Moritz ce Ke ais tae SG 

he othe {4 Days to Prague, Vienna, Budapest, 

Supper, and Oberammergau i .. 24} gns. 

OSS ‘ . . 

7 All prices are fully inclusive and cover travel tickets, 

r qi seats and accommodation at the play and all necessary 

sain expenditure. 
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SPRING CRUISES 


TLANTIS£ 


FOR CRUISING AT ITS BEST 


APRIL 20. From Southampton to Algiers, 
Egypt, Palestine, Aegean Isles, Greece, 
Malta, etc. 26 days. Fares from 47 Gns. 
Other ‘ Atlantis‘ Cruises to the Mediterranean on May 18, 
June 15, 14-20 days. Fares from 24 to 37 gns. & upwards. 


FIRST CLASS ONLY. MANY NEW FEATURES. LIMITED TO 400 
PASSENGERS. ONE SITTING AT MEALS. HOT AND COLD RUNNING 
WATER IN ALL CABINS. Write for illustrated folder 
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» theiv 
ddress 
(rot 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., America House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. Southampton, Liverpool, 
— Birmingham, Manchester, Cardiff, Glasgow or Local Agents. 











THE 
Nervi, 
THE 


Brioni 


THE 
Garda 


ART 


marve 


THE 
held i 


GOOD a 


Pais 


A Stay in 


50-70% REDUCTIONS in RAIL FARES 


MERANO, with the special attractions of the “ PRIMA- 
VERA MERANESE ”; BOLZANO-GRIES and the wonderful 


Dolomites. 


in BOLOGNA and RAVENNA—in 
SIENA—in PERUGIA and ASSISI. 


ROME, the ancient and the new—NAPLES, with its 


temples amongst the orange trees, 


Gu} 


ITALY 


is INEXPENSIVE 


RIVIERA: San Remo, Alassio, Arenzano, Pegli, 
Portofino, Rapallo, Santa Margherita, Sestri Levante. 


ISTRIAN COAST: A; bazia, Laurana, Portorose, 


LAKES: Maggiore, Orta, Varese, Como, Iseo, 


TREASURES in VENICE, VICENZA, VERONA— 
FLORENCE, PISA, 
llous bay and its islands—SICILY, with its Greek 


XIX BIENNIAL ART EXHIBITION will be 
n VENICE from May to October. 


nd INEXPENSIVE HOTELS EVERYWHERE. 





yee 
ITALIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
—E.N.LT., 


16 Waterloo Place, Regent Street, LONDON, 
S.W.1, or the principal travel agents. 
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Go to Moscow and Leningrad for the 


MAY DAY CELEBRATIONS 


greatest mass festival. 
enthusiasm of a people re- 
its whole national life! 

tour from £23. Leaving 
London, April 21. 


LENINGRAD MUSIC FESTIVAL 
3 weeks tour from £23. Leaving 
London, May 12. 


SUMMER TOURS 


From £1 per day inclusive. 


—the world’s 
See the 
creating 


> 
3 weeks 


Write for Programmes to :— 








(Official Agents of the U.S.S.R. State Travel Bureau) 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.<C. 2. 


Or see your own Travel Agent 
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Motoring 


For a thousand adventurous families next week is one 
of the most important of the whole year, for at the end 
of it the cars that have been laid up since the end of 
September or December will be given a new licence 
for the road and the best of the year will begin. There 
is no knowing what sort of a spring we are in for, whether 
of the traditional type, all smiles and tears and—to judge 
by the stories—comparatively warm ; of the worst type, 
all frost and east wind ; or of the average type, a stimu- 
lating mixture of all three; but to the enthusiastic 
driver there are only two kinds of weather, fog and snow, 
that have the power to dim ever so slightly the brightness 
of that great moment. For long weeks he has been 
looking forward to that part of the year called April. 
It is the most attractive name of the twelve, suggesting 
freedom from all kinds of tyranny, the death of winter, 
the arrival of long days and real daylight, but whether 
the suggestion proves baseless or not is ef very small 
importance. It is one of the very few official dates that 
mean something real. From the first of April until summer 
is over his car’s existence is justified. It becomes the 
most important person in his household. 

Next week is or should be the busiest of them all. 
Quite obviously every good car is bought with the purpose 
of touring on as large a scale as possible. It is probable 
that this fact is concealed at the time of choice and buying, 
but it is never for an instant forgotten by the principal 
people concerned, least of all at the end of March. You 
may maintain, in public and the face of fact, that you 

are only licensing the car again for week-end runs and 
to save time and train-fares, but you know very well 
that at the back of your mind there is a picture of the 
open road somewhere altogether different. from your 
daily surroundings, somewhere like the somewhere 
you read of in tales of high adventure. It may run 
through the Scottish highlands, by the Italian lakes, 
that road; over the jealous passes of the Pyrenees, 
by the banks of the Shannon, in the aisles of the Black 
Forest or along the swift Danube, anywhere. You 
may perhaps have never been on the road to Budapest, 
it may never have occurred to you to cross the Irish 
Sea or to climb up to Carter Bar from Otterburn and 
Jook out from that splendid solitude upon the kingdom 
of Scotland as if it were a map come alive. It is all one. 
Everybody has his private dream of happiness and your 
road to Somewhere is naturally the only one. In the end 
you may get only as far as Romney Marsh or Anglesey. 
but you will carry with you the picture of the road as it 
really looks to you. The point is that you are, and always 
will be an explorer, in spite of yourself. 

Be wise and take that for granted. 
happen: all at once -it probably will sooner than you 
hope, and you must not be caught unready for the 
greatest adventure life has to offer. 
it may be Edinburgh. 


or you will miss unguessed-at joys. And high among 


Spring on the Roads of the World 


Tf it does not | 


It may be Rome, | 
For either your car must be fit, ; 


these you must count the days of loving preparation 


which begin, say, tomorrow. 


If your car, the inspiration as much as the companion 


of your certain adventure, has lain idle for months in 
the murk of a British winter there is much to do— 
or if, in the eyes of a pedant, there is not, you will easily 
invent it. Some things cannot be imagined, even by 
that inexplicably lucky individual, the man who never 
worries and consequently never has any reason to. 
Take thought, for example, about your tires. If they 
have already done a respectable mileage and are within 
measurable distance of occasional failure, through 
deep cuts or those betraying patches of white in the 


tread, make up your mind to buy this week the new ones | 


you know you will have to get before the end of the 
summer, and ensure yourself peace of mind just when 
vou will stand in greatest need of it. When you are back 
from Vienna or Cadiz, Shanklin or Cape Wrath, you will 
be ready to drive along your familiar roads with covers 
that may let you down at any moment. Those roads 
are not found in your dream and delays do not matter as 
they do when you are sighting the Cevennes for the first 
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time. Tires last astonishingly long in these comfortgh 
days and your old ones will take no harm from he 
given a rest in the dark for six months. 1s 
Take thought, too, for the mechanical side, no mat F 
how fit you keep your car. Be quite certain that . 
brake-lnings will not need renewal until it jis tian 9 
come home again. Think of long descents of wry 
passes, the pedal on at every hairpin bend ; of shee oe 
deer and ponies disporting themselves about the ce 3 
that so clearly belong to them, without a second my q 
at the car that is so anxious to’ avoid hitting: they, ; 
of the unlighted cyclist and the farm-waggon a 
ten feet of timber sticking out invisibly over the tal 
of the spring evenings when the road, a vague trail unde : 
the dusk, grows beautiful as you never knew ;— 
See very carefully to those brake-linings, not forgettiyf: 
the controls. Be sure that there is plenty of tala 
left, so that you will not waste a single volden hour ¢ : 
spring-time on the road in having to shorten ¢cabjh 
or lengthen threads when you should like Mowsli, 
fully occupied with new smells, new sounds and py 
colours, Nothing must interfere with your spring runniny 
Go on with the labour of love and see to it that ty: 
sparking-plugs are good for another 5,000 miles’ yo 
and, if they are, take them to pieces and clean the 
properly, leaving the points adjusted with the great 
nicety. If they are not, buy new ones and the best of théfe 
kind. Plug failure is the least excusable as it is the 
most irritating of minor worries, and a great deal of thy 
poor and extravagant running of the average hard-works 
var is directly due to weak firing. It is of the higheh 
importance that your car should run at its best whe 
you take it out for the first time in the young year, 
You do not need to be reminded to start this supebf 
month with a clean engine, well and truly cecarbonized : 
with valves polished and timed as the maker intende| 
them to be, nor to see to the level and condition of thy 
oil in gear-box and back axle. In the incommuniceabf 
joy of doing things properly you will remember these af 
naturally as you will change the oil in the sump aif 
verify the state of the battery, but you might forg: 
quite a number of the grease-points about the chassif 
There are 32 on mine, and for the past vear I have wholly 
abandoned the pretence of attending to them. I py 
three shillings to the nearest service station with a hig: 
pressure greasing plant and watch other people doing if 
loathsome job as I never succeeded in doing it mys¢l 
It is so well done ‘that the car runs in strange silence, df 
sorts of unaccountable noises to which I have for years bee 
broken, disappearing as by enchantment. Truly th 
power of a drop of oil in the right place is immeasurabl 
Do your doors or windows rattle ? Allow time for ther 
io be dealt with so that you take the open road with eanf 


pati ies tt 


is 
> 


at rest. You will have to do it sooner or later, but thi 
is the right time. It is also the right time for scour ' 
the radiator (you have not forgotten the high blue mou: , 


tains that lic across the road of your dreams ?) checkinf 
the condition of the distributor or magneto and makily | 
quite sure that the right straps for the luggage are intl 
car in a place where they are reasonably safe from tf 
thieving fingers of your nearest and dearest. 
And where will you compel your dream to come trit'F 
On which special road is spring best met? A fut 
question. Practically any road anywhere is, at leas 
momentarily, the right one. I like to think that I shat 
once more discover the turn of the year in the pine-w00 
of Gascony, along that enormous road that runs for lf 
miles in utter peace between the purple trunks ; surpixf 
the first real green in the Bog of Allan, in Kerry 0! 
Connemara; watch the first fleet of those dazalitt 
white cloud-ships that sail in April over the Yorkshith 
moors. On the empty road between Barras and Rettif 
by Arkengarthdale for choice, spring comes blithely, 
it does on Loch Linnhe and in the Chiltern woods. 4 
does not really matter on what sort of road you bey 
your driving year in spring, high or low, rough or smo0 
See to it that St. Christopher is in his place on your da 
board and go forth withouta thought. —4o6ny Prrorest: 
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DRY TICKLES 


nforta ee If you have a cold of ancient vintage, it is. probably 
m deine : not worth your w hile at the moment to read this, though 
i if your cold shows signs of turning to ’Ilu, it probably 

is. We are talking rather to the optimist who has had 

hundreds of colds but still stubhornly thinks he will 













© Matty 
hat Vor escape this time. Alas, one day there obtrudes upon 
time 4 our consciousness a little dry tickle at the back of the 


NOUN 
1p and 





nose. We loudly say, “it is nought; it is nought”; we 
proceed with the ordinary routine of our public or private 
avocations; we write a letter to the “Times” on “The 
Habits of Stoats,” or “The Toll of the Roads.” But we 
\ know in our hearts that it is of no avail. Before night- 












€ Toad & 
d lai 
> then: ; v fall we are sneezing and—oh, all the rest of it. Horrible! 
*s 7 F TRADE MARK It is at that precise moment that the wise man who has 
ue tail ordered from his chemist a 1/9d. bottle of QUINISAN 
Lil Unde TABLETS starts taking one every two hours. (Any 
hew if INHALANT chemist can get them for you promptly if he does not 
r getting stock them.) The Reader of this—why, in Heaven’s 
takeay Me ena ee mn ow ce UI on ea ak Sk eat name, did the Victorian writers always cali you “gentle”? 
hour sift Whereas, the Victorian Reader was usually an exception- 
, cable ally pompous, humorless and snotty person—where were 
weli, ly we ?—oh, yes, the angry Reader is possibly one of those 
a ws - exceptional cases on whom Quinisan has no eftect. 
runnine 3ut in most cases Quinisan will definitely stop a cold 
hat th wc VY wane or Influenza quite dead, sometimes in a night, though 
oS eal sometimes it takes 24 and occasionally even 48 hours. 
I Quinisan is not quackery. It is a recently-discovered 


n the : Sich Meee Na ae : : 
th Salt of Quinine—Quinine Bisalicylo-salicylate, and it does 


areata ° pes Pins 7 
greats é ] rn very often have a most remarkable effect. Try it, and 
of they please don’t blame us if you are one of the rare excep- 


L is the tions who get no good out of the stuff, because to the 
1 of thle majority it is a Godsend. Do you want to hear what 
worked Doctors (always called “ Eminent Medical Practitioners ” 
highes th e& in advertisements) say about it? Loud cries of “NO.” 
t wh If, however, you do, write to us and we will tell you. 
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true! handkerchief and breathe Kolynos Dental Cream is a scientific product os performs to 


futile perfection every service in the toilet of the teeth and mouth. 





L leas my It is absolutely free from abrasive or bleaching action, and can be 
I shal the germicidal vapour, used twice or thrice daily for a lifetime without eroding or 


injuring the structure of the teeth. 


Woot, 

or Ii Kolynos Dental Cream is designed to be applied with a DRY 
urpris @ toothbrush. 

ror Kolynos effects the removal of disfiguring deposits and maintains 
yzalit : the natural whiteness and lustre of the teeth without abrasion. 
rkshirt Kolynos is distinctly economical in use, half an inch only being 






Reetlip Of Chemists y 2 & » | quite sufficient to effect a thorough cleansing of the teeth and mouth. 
r, NEW LARGE SIZE 1s. 9d. Standard Size 1s. 
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Finance 
Protecting the Investor 


SoMEWHERE near the top of almost all Prospectuses of 
new Issues of Capital, the Investor will find a statement 
to the following effect : ‘* Application will be made to the 
Committee of the Stock Exchange, London, for permission 
to deal in, and in due course for an official quotation of, 
the Shares now issued.” The importance of this par- 
ticular sentence to the Investor lies in the fact that 
however good the security may be as a permanent invest- 
ment the holder will probably desire to know that he is 
likely to be able at any time to obtain a free market in the 
shares, and to sell the whole or part if he so desires. And 
this in its turn will mainly depend upon the necessary 
** permission to deal ” being given by the Stock Exchange 
Committee. It does not, however, always follow that the 
necessary permission is given, and it will occasionally 
happen that the Investor may find after he has taken up 
and paid for his shares that this permission has been 
refused, and therefore that he has difficulty in obtaining 
a Market for the Shares or Stock which he may have pur- 
chased, It does not necessarily follow that because of 
this refusal he may have acquired worthless shares, 
but it probably does mean that for some time at all events 
he is unable to obtain a Market for them. In some 
quarters, however, the point has not unnaturally been 
raised as to whether it would not be possible for this 
question of “ permission to deal” being settled before a 
Prospectus comes into the hands of the Investor, so that 
he or she might be sure at all events of the Stock or Share 
in question obtaining a quotation, together with per- 
mission from the Stock Exchange Committee to deal in 
the Stock or Shares. 
Tie Work or Tor CoMMITTEE. 

Before attempting to answer this question whether 
it would or would not be possible for the Stock Exchange 
Committee to give or refuse permission to deal before the 
issue of the Prospectus, it may be useful, perhaps, to 
explain what is generally believed. to be the -atti- 
tude of the Stock Exchange Committee towards their 
responsibility to Investors in this matter, and also 
to say something as to the procedure adopted for safe- 
guarding so far as may be possible the interests of the 
Investor. Now in the first place it must be obvious that 
no Committee, however expert, can place as it were a 
kind of hall-mark on the Prospectus guaranteeing the 
ability of the promoters to fulfil its forecasts, or still less 
to assure the intending Investor as to the precise merits 
of the proposals sect out before him. That is for the 
Investor himself to decide, after careful consideration and 
perhaps some investigation. 

Tur INvestor’s RESPONSIBILITIES 

If, for example, the issue relates to some new patent or 
process, it is obvious that there will be much in the way 
of experiment, and that the project may be one offering 
the risks of loss as well as the chances of considerable 
profit. These are matters which the Investor must con- 
sider for himself. Again, the Investor will usually be 
wise in considering carefully the names of the Directors, 
and in this connexion I would like to suggest that those 
who are in the habit of investing considerable amounts 
in new issues of Capital, but who are not in touch with 
financial and business cireles, should purchase a copy of 
the Directory of Directors, or, if a copy is not in their 
possession, should try to consult one at a Public Library. 
it will then be possible to see whether the Directors on 
the Prospectus are associated with other companies, and 
if so enquiry can be made as to whether those companies 
have a good record. It does not follow, of course, that 
if the name of one or more of the Directors should not be 
found in the Directory of Directors that the Prospectus is 
therefore an undesirable one, but I think that almost in 
nine cases out of ten it will be found that at least onc 
member of the Board is to be traced through this useful 
work of reference. 


Free Markets Essentriat. 
Not only. however, is it impossible for 
Fxchange Committee to take any course, 
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issuc of the Prospectus, which might be regarded bys 
public as indicating special approval of the documeni 
also the Committee is compelled, quite Wisely, to tal 
broad view of the whole subject of raising fresh (‘a mt 
In the first place, and making all allowances for undess 
Capital flotations, it is nevertheless true that the rais} 
Capital should be facilitated in every way possible 
it must be remembered that for every unsound flotge 
there are probably one hundred where the results » 
beneficial to the Investor, and for the good of the coun 
‘qually, however, if the raising of Capital is to be fast 
tated, free Markets must be ensured, for ninety-nine oj 
of every hundred Investors will need the assurance g 
free Market, giving opportunity of realizing their hold 
not necessarily because they are unsound, but becay 
money may temporarily be required for other p 
Therefore if the Stock Exchange Committee were to take 
a narrow view of their responsibility in the matterg 
giving “ permission to deal” in new sccurities we pj 
easily have an undue restraint placed upon perf 
legitimate and cyen desirable public issucs of Capital, 
Wisr PRECAUTIONS. 
Nevertheless, the precautions taken by the Ste 
Exchange Committee are undoubtedly of a characy 
tending to safeguard the interests of the Investor, Thoy 
promoting the Capital issues know quite well that sear, 
ing enquiries will be made by the Stock Exchange (oy. 
mittee with regard to various points affecting the boy 
fides of the Prospectus, and even in the case of those Pro. 
spectuses which deal with what is known as “privat 
placings ""—that is where the Shares or Stock are tot 
offered directly to the public, but are placed privately jy 















the Market—the Committee insist that the particulars (ff 


the issue should be publicly advertised in at least ty 
leading newspapers. Indeed, I think that the main 
protection offered to the investor by the precautionary 
measures taken by the Stock Exchange Committee wit) 
regard to new capital issues lies in the probable preventio; 
of many undesirable Prospectuses ever seeing the daylight, 

Still it may be asked whether it is not possible fo 
the decision concerning permission to deal being reached 
hefore the Prospectus comes into the hands of the public 


I do not think that it is because among the reasowh 
which actuate the Committee in their final decision withE 


regard to “ permission to deal” are those relating to 
the nature of the allotments themselves; 
cannot be determined until after the Prospectus has 
been issued, and the applications have been received 
Therefore I am disposed to suggest--though I know th 
suggestion will be regarded as an impracticable one- 
that applicants should have the right to make thei 
applications conditional upon the permission to ded 
being given in due course. 

In a subsequent article I shall hope to deal with othe 
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matters concerning the protection of the Investor, but 
for the moment I would simply emphasize the following 
points. First, that the Stock Exchange Committe 


have the exceedingly difficult task of doing nothing that F 


shall impair the free flotations of all legitimate Capitdl 
issues. Second, that so far as may be possible they 
shall protect the Investor by obstructing the marketing 
of what in their judgement they -may consider to k 
undesirable flotations or flotations which do not confom 
to certain requirements which have been laid dow 
as being in the public interest. Unquestionably, hor 
ever, the greatest protection of the Investor must come 


from the public itself, and with that aspect of the matte F 


I shall endeavour to deal at a later date. 
Artrinur W. Kuppy, 


Financial Notes 

RELAPSE AND RECOVERY. . 
Tue Stock Markets during the past week have experienctl 
both a relapse and a recovery. The former, which W# 
specially pronounced in English Railway stocks, was dlue 


to extensive realizations by speculative operators befor 


the commencement of the fortnightly settlement hast 
Monday. When the settlement actually commenced, hot 


ver, it was found that in places there was a shortage of stock, 

and Home Railways, which had fallen heavily for som 

few days, expericnced quite a substantial -rally. But 
(Continued on page ix.) 
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1,114,615 
DISABLED & NECESSITOUS 
EX SERVICE MEN 


HELPED by this Society and over 
3,000 trained in its workshops. There are, 
however, thousands still destitute, sick and dis- 
abled. Will you help to repay the debt we owe 
them? Funds are most urgently needed. Please 
send what you can to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes, Bart., 
ere. K.C.V.0., CMLG., D.S.O., MP. 


THE INCORPORATED 


SOLDIERS & SAILORS 


HELP SOCIETY 
and Lord Roberts Memoriai Workshops 
Stu 122 Brompton Rd., Room 40, London, S.W.3. 
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‘WILL YOU LEND US A HAND? 
MISS WESTON’S 
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“t/Royal Sail Rest 
tely is oya aliors ests 
ee PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 
st two SRE ee Ns 
maiy Co-Founders: 
: The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E., LL.D. 
‘onary The late Dame Sophia G, wWintz, D.B.E. 
> with POSSE IEA 
ention HE Trustees earnestly appeal to all lovers of the Sea 
light and Ships to assist them in carrying on the Spiritual 
le for and Temperance Work for the welfare and well-being of 
ached our Sailors all over the World. 153,418 sleepers 
ublie, accommodated last year. Attendances—Concerts, &c., 
ason— | 34,408; Devotional Meetings, 100,236; Visits made by 
withf. | our Workers to Ships, Hospitals and Sick Bays, 5,281. 
ng to Contributions, which wili be gratefully acknowledged, should be sent 
that to the Hon Treasurer (S.), Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, 

‘ Cheques, etc., should be crossed National Provincial Bank, Ltd., 
5 has Portsmouth, 
1ved, Royal Naval Needlework Guiid parcels to the Lady Superintendent. 
v the 
ne— fF 
their 


dat | Crippled Girls and 
he Fatherless Girls 


but Girls, so crippled that all ordinary employment is closed to them, 
are trained to become self-supporting wage-earners. 270 now in our 





wing care, Girls, fatherless and needy, are maintained, trained, educated 
ittee and started in life. 20Q now in the Orphanage. 

that Will you please send a generous Easter Gift ? 

~ Edward Cooke, Superintendent; Alfred G. Groom, Secretary. 

er 


inj} J0hn Groom’s Crippleage 
bf}and Flower Girls’ Mission 


orm (Registered under tho Blind Persons Act, 1920) 
wn THE CRIPPLEAGE, 37 SEKFORDE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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Will “SPECTATOR” READERS send a joyful 
‘Easter Egg” to London's Poor and Crippled 
Children by giving to the 

PA and Ragged School Union? 

od 180 ASSOCIATED MISSIONS, 

as 8,100 CRIPPLES REGISTERED & ASSISTED, 

wv E 5,600 VOLUNTARY HELPERS, 

te T gr Treasurer: 

a , their Majesties SIR CHARLES SANDERS, 

at Be THE KING AND ‘Ul EEN, | KBE, 

We ’ Gifts Gratefully Acknowledged by the General Secretary: 

‘ Mr. ARTHUR BLACK, John Kirk House, 32, John Street, 

‘Ks 96 London, W.C. 1, 

ue th FESTIVAL, Queen’s Hail, Monday, April 30th, at 7 p.m. 
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at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 " a) cake ae 


£41 > 9 29 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No Commission. 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 
4th EDITION, 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“Can all this be achieved by an investor with less money and 
less expenditure of time than is already incurred by him in his 
existing method of investment?” 
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bread alone 
The East End Mission, in all its many- 


sided philanthropic activities, is ever con- 
scious of the fact that “man shall not 


live by bread alone.” 


Spiritual life needs sustaining. We have 
several retiring chapels to which the people 
can, and do, come for quiet meditation 
inter- 


and for prayer. Our subscribers’ 


cession for abundant blessing will be valued. 


Further particulars of the work can be 
obtained from the Rev. Percy Ineson, 


Superintendent, 


The | 
ast End 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 


Road, Stepney, E.1. 
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THE 


ScoTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 





Tue ninety-sixth annual general meeting of the Scottish Provident 
Institution was held in Edinburgh on Wednesday, March 21st, 
1934, Mr. Alexander Maitland, K.C., in the Chair. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said: 

Dealing first with the transactions of the year, it is pleasing to 
note that the net new business completed, £3,134,208, is the largest 
ever recorded by the Institution. The Annuity business, on the 
other hand, shows a marked contraction, the consideration moneys 
received being nearly £240,000 below the corresponding figure 
for 1932. 

The claims by death amounted to £879,815, the mortality experi- 
ence having been entirely favourable. In passing I may say that 
it is interesting to note from our records how clesely the average 
age at death has approximated to the scriptural three score years 
and ten. Endowment Assurances for £307,503 were paid at 
maturity, and two policies for £5,535 in all matured under the 
Capital Redemption Fund, making the aggregate claims for the 
year, less Reassurances, £1,192,853. 

Last year the Chairman indicated that the increase in the amount 
of Surrender Values paid in 1932 was possibly due to the stress of 
financial conditions, and this year it is perhaps a slight but satis- 
factory sign of improvement that the Surrender Values paid are 
some £78,000 less than in 1932. 

The total funds as at December 
£23,889,140. 

The gross Rate of Interest realised was £4 10s. per cent., the 
corresponding net rate being £3 15s. 8d. per cent. This shows a 
drop of 4s. 10d. on the net rate reported last year, accounted for, 
in the major part, by the conversion of the 5 per cent. War Loan 
to a 3} per cent. basis and the increase during the year of over 
“-yo millions in our holding of British Government Securities— 
that is to say, we have sold certain investments which yielded a 
higher rate of interest and reinvested the proceeds in this manner. 
The conservation of our capital, which, of course, was the object 
in view, necessarily involved a sacrifice of income. For the rest, 
in common doubtless with others we have suffered from reduced 
dividends, and, as regards our holdings of Foreign Securities, from 
partial payment or default of interest. 

While touching on the rate of interest, I may say that we have 
recently reduced the rate charged to our members who borrow 
on security of the Surrender Values of their polices from 5 per cent. 
to 44 per cent., provided punctual payment be made. I have 
heard the wisdom of this step questioned on the ground that it is 
incumbent on directors to obtain the best possible yield and that 
ahigher rate than 44 might reasonably be looked for, seeing that policy 
loans are granted in the majority of cases without any expense to the 
borrower except the stamp duty on the bond, while repayment can 
be made at any time without notice. Moreover, in the days when 
rates of interest were abnormally increased and times were even 
harder than they are today insurance offices showed great con- 
sideration to their policyholders in the matter of interest on their 
loans. All this is true, but, nevertheless, one cannot ignore the 
fact that the surrender values of our own policies afford as fine a 
security as we can look for, and, while there may be a certain amount 
of trouble involved in cases where interest is allowed to fall into 
arrear, we have thought it only reasonable that being a mutual 
office we should, under existing conditions, give to our members 
the privilege of borrowing at 4$ per cent. This is not, of course, 
to say that we have fixed that rate for all time. We have in the 
past varied the rate of interest on our policy loans as conditions 
dictated, and we shall continue to do so, 

IT now come to the Quinquennial Investigation. The assets were 
subjected to the usual thorough scrutiny by a committee of the 
directors appointed for the purpose. The task was not as simple 
as it was five years ago, when world conditions were very different 
from those of today. In 1928 we were still on the upgrade. Rates 
of interest were high, and nations appeared to have made some 
progress towards recovery from the devastations of war. We find 
ourselves today having passed through a period when expressions 
such as “ catastrophic fall’ and * economic blizzard” were on the 
tip of every tongue and pen, being, in fact, no exaggerated descrip- 
tions of the effects of the political and economic upheavals through- 
out the civilized world. It is a matter for congratulation that after 
these experiences the financial institutions of this country stand 
today with their foundations unshaken. There is no other country 
in the world whose banking and insurance institutions have shown 
such powers of resistance and have emerged from the ordeal with so 
little damage. 

The average net rate of interest earned during the quinquennium 
works out at some £4 7s. per cent. ; but inevitably in the current 
guingquennium we must look for a marked drop unless some radical 
change takes place which cannot be foreseen today. At present 
there are practically no channels open for investment outside of the 
British Empire, and for the investment of large sums we have in the 
past year deemed it advisable to confine ourselves mainly to British 
Government Securities which now represent over 50 per cent. of our 
Stock Exchange assets. Over 85 per cent, of our funds are invested 
within the British Empire. 

You may remember that last year we increased the Reserve Fund 
to one million and a quarter, stating, when we did so, that the 
addition then made was purely a precautionary measure. I am 
glad to say that this has proved to be the case, The Investigation 


3ist, 1933, amounted to 











Committee decided that £330,000 from the reserve fund sh 

applied in writing down assets, leaving a balance of £920 000 be 
directors are fully alive to the necessity for having thin + You 
at all times ; but in their view the sum of £500,000 is ad * 
this purpose. They accordingly decided to maintain the Rem 
Fund at this figure and to release the balance of £420 000 for” 
poses of distribution, ae 

Shortly, the position as regards our assets is that ir 
between the market value and the value at which they stand j 
balance-sheet we have an appreciable hidden reserve, while o oder 
above that we have the Investment Reserve Fund star tinh 
£500,000. svending a 

The valuation disclosed a surplus of £2,098,320 which is si 
more than the total surplus disclosed five years ago, wip. 

On this occasion the question of the dispcesal of the surp| 
required very special consideration. Five years ago conditions 
such that we were able to declare bonuses at rates higher pie 
whole, than ever before in the institution’s history, The - 
factor making for such bonuses was, of course, the exceptional 
high rates of interest which had been yielded by the institution’ 
funds. The conditions now ere different. Since 1929, oyp Bo 
year, the rate of interest has steadily fallen, and the Goveramiay 
conversion cperation in 1932, however beneficial in jts efits 
not only accentuated the downward trend but inaugurated what 
may prove to be a long period of low interest rates on those first-elag 
securities to which a Life Office has mainly to look for the AB 
ment of its surplus revenues. Moreover, the continued worldyid, 
depression and economic unrest obscure the outlook for the futur 

In these circumstances the directors have decided to allot iy 
policies in the Common Fund participating for the first time, additions 
at the rate of 30s. per cent. on the sum assured in respect of each 
complete year of their duration at full tabular rates wp 4 
December 31st, 1933, excluding the five years 1914-1918, Thus a 
policy that has been in force for 20 years and is now entitled to 
share for the first time receives a bonus of £22 10s. per £100 assured 
Policies participating for the second time receive additions at the 
rate of 30s, per cent. on the original sum assured being the game 
rate as they received as first participators in 1928, but now of 
course in respect of the last five years only. Policies sharing for tho 
third time receive additions at the rate of 35s. per cent. on the original 
sum assured, while to policies sharing for at least the fourth time 
the rate of addition is £2 per cent. The result is that, while on 
this occasion there is no upward movement in the rates of bony 
allotted to different classes of participants, each individual policy 
receives a bonus at the same rate as was allotted to it at lag 
investigation. 

In the case of the with-profit Endowment Assurances we hay 
allotted bonuses at the rate of £1 18s. per cent. per annum 6a 
the sum assured and existing additions as against £2 per cent. in 
1928—the result, as regards policies which have already shared, 
being a bonus slightly exceeding in amount the 1928 addition, 
It will be seen from the Report that the sum required for the 
purpose on this occasion is £570,638 as compared with £446,875 
in 1928, the increased cost being due to the nearer maturity of 
policies aggregating large sums, 

A last word, but a necessary one, before I leave the subject of 
bonise;s. We have enjoyed a period of high interest rates and itis 
to these that the great increase in the bonus rates of all offices 
is mainly due. Before the War bonuses of from £1 10s. to £1 15s, per 
cent. per annum were normal: in recent years we have seen, 
them rise to £2 per cent. and over. It is rash to prophesy, but if 
as some high authorities predict, we have now entered on a period 
of lower interest rates it is obvious that bonuses must also fall, 
and sooner or later drop to their pre-War level or even lower 
if the burden of income tax should not be lightened. Unfortunately 
the practice has grown of basing estimates for the future on the 
exceptionally high rates of bonus that have been ruling, with 
only the slightest indication, or even without any indication at 
all, that such estimates were purely hypothetical and could not be 
guaranteed. We have consistently deprecated this practice and 
our representatives have always been instructed to stress the 
qualifications attaching to such figures, This is now more necessary 
than ever, and I am glad to see that other first-class offices are sount- 
ing the same note of warning. But whatever change may tako 
place in bonus rates the institution's position under its distinctive 
system for whole life assurances will be a strong one since it offers 
in its low premiums the immediate advantage of the largest possible 
cover for a given outlay, without sacrifice of the right to such 
ultimate additions as those premiums may earn. The system has 
now been tried in all weathers, good and bad. It has never failed, 
for the reason that it provides the main requirement of the assuring 
public—iz., the maximum immediate protection for a given 
premium without the disadvantages attaching to a non-prolt 
policy. ; 

I have now dealt with the chief features connected with out 
investigation, and I am confident that the results announced wil 
commend themselves to the general body of our members. 

The motion for the adoption of the Report was seconded by 
Mr. James Gourlay, Glasgow, and carried unanimously. 

Sie 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office; 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, EC. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenues, W.C. 2. 
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Paid up Capital ... ee poe se aan £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ane mee as noe ne £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ... er aoe fee ove ose £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter — £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of = 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of. the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
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Financial Notes 


(Continued from page 488.) 
too, which had eased somewhat, became very firm 


pore at the time of writing seem inclined to harden 
ie On the other hand, an unwelcome development 


ft. ‘ 
further. ion Market has been the weakness of German 
Forelg 


ph due to the gloomy statements made by Dr. Schacht, 
y 5 y ; : 
of the Reichsbank. . : ; 


A Prosperous INDUSERIAL. 

It is always pleasant to comment upon a prosperous Home 
Industrial concern, especially when that prosperity is pro- 
rssive.” The reports of Cerebos, Limited, almost incline one 
to the view that “there is nothing like salt.” For some 
years the results have been of an excellent character, and 
vear ago, in addition to a dividend of 30 per cent., free of 
tax, the Directors distributed, by way of bonus, one Ordinary 
share for every two held. This means, of course, that the 
dividend this year has to be paid ona much larger capital. 
Nevertheless, thanks to a further increase in trading profits, 
the Directors are able to maintain the same distribution 
of 30 per cent, free of tax, and that after placing £50,000 
to the Reserve, leaving a substantia! balance to be carried 
forward. The balance-sheet, too, is & ateng and liquid one. 


SMITHFIELD Meat. 

Those companies engaged in the export of frozen meat 
fom Argentina have had of late to face considerable diffi- 
culties, and in view of that fact and the experience of a few 
years ago, the latest report of the Smithfield and Argentine 
Meat Company is an encouraging document. Some six 
or seven years ago, when the present Directors took office, 
endeavouring to repair an unsatisfactory state in the 
company’s affairs, the Preference dividend arrears were 
funded into Income Certificates. During the ensuing two 
years, though losses were reduced to small figures and subse- 
quently profits were earned, the condition of the meat trade 
was such that Preference arrears again accumulated and 
interest on the Funding Certificates fell behind. These 
Preference arrears, however, were all cleared off last year 
and now the latest report shows that profits have been 
earned on a sufficient scale to meet ali accruing charges 
and clear off the remaining four years’ arrears on the Certifi- 
cates, The profit for the year was £105,474 against £77,570. 

ss * * * 
Tlantvax Buripina Sociery. 

This Society seems to go from strength to strength, and 
the report covering the operations for the year ended 
January 31st last shows that during the year there 
were large increases in the membership and total assets, 
while the total amount advanced upon new mortgages 
in the year established a fresh record. Figures are given 
showing the progress of the Society over the last six years. 
During this period the Open Accounts have increased from 


329,224 to 568,143, the Invested Funds from £45,520,281 
to £89,189,126, the Total Assets from £46,981.482 to 
£92.642,.690, while the Reserve Funds increased from 
£1,461,200 to £3,353,564. 

* * * * 


APOLLINARIS PROFITS. 

Although the profits of Apollinaris and Presta, Ltd., for 
the past year showed a small decline compared with the 
previous year, this is accounted for by the fact that some 
heavy non-recurring losses were entirely written off in con- 
nexion with America’s abandonment of the gold standard 
during the year. Now, however, the Directors report that 
prospects for the Company’s business in the States during 
the current year are distinctly encouraging. ‘The report 
states that the profits from Presta Aerated Waters show a 
further increase. 

* * * * 
CHARTERED BANK Report. 

The report of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 

ina for the year 1933 shows an upward tendency in profits 
Which amounted to £467,467 as compared with £454,499 
in the previous year. After transferring £25,000 to the 
Officers’ Pension Fund, the dividend is maintained at the 
usual rate of 14 per cent., while the balance carried forward 


of £206,351 compares with £183,883 a year ago. In the 
balance-sheet there are also indications of some greater 
a rise of about £3,000,000. 


* 


Mapre’s Hicuer Prorirs. 

In examining the report of Maple & Co. for the year ending 
January 31st last it must be noted that the comparison is 
with a previous report covering thirteen months. Therefore, 
the net profit shown of £207,227 as compared with £204,023 
is thoroughly satisfactory. The dividend is maintained at 
% per cent., while the balance-sheet shows a strong Cash 
position. The amount due to Creditors is small, while the 
Cash in Hand and at the Bank amounted to nearly £200,000 
and investment in 2 per cent. Treasury Bonds stands at just 


trade activity, Deposits showing 
* * * 


YOU CAN SECURE A 
GUARANTEED 7%, 10%, OR 
EVEN MORE, ACCORDING TO AGE 


I 
consider the advantages of an Annuity. Instead 
3 


ing to your age. The increased income would 


mind. 


The Sun Life of Canada special 
You, 
future of your dependents. 


Canada service. 


Retired men, widows and others who have 
to their difficult 


There are now over 12,000 Sun Life of 


INCGME MORE 

THAN DOUBLED 
Mr. F., age 54, a retired builder, whose income had 
£350, now enjoys a guaranteed yearly income 


INCOME NEARLY 
TREBLED 

Mr. B., age 63, a retired s tor 
obtained a Life of Canad: 
be paid into his Bank bs 


as he lives.) 


£2403 INSTEAD OF 
Guaranteed for two lives 


f631. (£162 
quarter 


of 


Sun t} 
y every 





to as 


£175 


half-year as long as either of them lives. This is more 


double their former income, and it is absolutely guaranteed 


RETIRED DOCTOR'S 
INTERESTING ARRANGEMENT 
\ Doctor in the Midlands, age 59, 
INCOME (£429 f 


instead of £245), this larger 
guaranteed for his life. 


and 


£3,000. This is also guaranteed. 
The Assets of the Sun Life of Canada exceed £125,000,000. 
Lhe Company operates in 40 different countries and serves 
over 1,000,000 policy-holders. Government Audit and 
supervision completes the securiiy, the Canadian I[n- 


surance laws being among the most stringent tm the 
world. 


or if you have had anxiety about your investments, 
this Form or a Letter. You incur no obligation, 





To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 


(incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 


ia centaaccieratasavad invested (or to invest) and sha 
be glad to know what income this sum would provide. 





under £100,000. A. W. Kk. 





fallen 
for life of £749. 


l 


f your private income has been, or is to be, reduced, 


( 


$% you could receive 7%, 10%, or even more, accord- 


I 


Annuity business, another example of Sun Life of 


with income reduced to £24 


Mr. S. (age 67) and his wife (age 69) will receive £204 every 


than 


At his death his daughter will recei 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1. 


l 
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re 


guaranteed to you for life, however long you live. All 
your plans for the future could be made with that in 


ises in Annuities, and 
its contracts meet the most widely divergent needs. 
for instance, can take the benefits of a larger 
income, guaranteed for life, and yet take care of the 
This is a new phase of 


suffered 
serious reduction in income are finding the best solution 
ies in Sun Life of Canada Annuittes. 
Canada 
annuitants in the British Isles. Here are some examples : 


to 


5 
—? 
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NEARLY DOUBLES HIS 
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If your Private Income is not now sufficient for your needs, 
send 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AN 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 

ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOU COCKSPUR. STREET, S.W. 1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 


























63,627 LIVES 


SAVED AT SEA 
A PROUD RECORD 


Founded in 1824—supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions—thousands of men, 
women and children saved from shipwreck— 
and never a call that goes unheeded. What 
prouder record than this ? 

Your help, too, is needed in this work—your 
contribution large or small. 

£250,000 is required yearly. What can you 
afford to send ? 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


THe EArt or HARROWBY, Lr.-CoL. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


T i" 
find them effective 
enburys 
fiitrt PAS TILLES 
Your Chemist 
stocks them 
In tins, 2 oz. 8d, 
4 oz. 1/3 


Wisdom for Women 


There comes to every Woman a critical period. A time in which her 
health is apt to become unreliable and she experiences unforeseen dis- 
comforts and ailments. 

It behoves all women on the verge of this changeful period to arm 
themselves with the knowledge which will ease those difficulties and solve 
the problems with which they are faced. 


“WOMAN’S CHANGE OF LIFE” 


is the title of an excellent new book in which Dr. G. Courtenay Beale, 
whose earlier works have earned him the title of ‘ Woman's Wisest 
Friend,” deals in a most practical and helpful manner with this important 
subject in all its aspects. 
Highly recommended by “ Nursing Mirror,” “ Health for All,” 
and editors of Other Popular Women’s Journals. 
fl Make sure that you secure a copy of this remarkable new ij 









































work by posting your order now with P.O. for 5/3 to 
THE WALES PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. 182, 26 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Compiete lists of other helpful books by this popular author free on request. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 7 


By XANTHIPPE. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of th 
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ACROSS 3. What will 15 does this, 
7... Tt : 

1. This destroyed a fleet at 7 4. Far-Eastern national prefiy, 
at the start of the Crimean 5. To be using the inward eye 
War. lacks the start of Palmer. 

7. See above. ston’s constituency, 

13. No tin mania (anag.), 6. A tense. 

14. Double initial initial. a. A little learnin. 

15. Mixed nuts. 8. That day he overcame th 

16. Not untrodden ways, cer- Nerv og ae 
tainly. 9. Title of an eminent cricketer 

19 rev. Whence the enemy 10 rev., 33° straight. Why do 
might be spied. they call me an Ibsen girl} 

20 rev. French Imperial initial 1]. The man with the money, 
is missing from a Serbian 12. Not so hard. 
town famous in the wars. Vi. rev. “I assure you, Comtess, 

21. What won't end this must some of the neat things in 
end. his speeches convulse thi 

22. Composer famous for his houvs. A word has even 
leave-taking. been coined for — them: 

7 ‘ = se 

23. A body of healers. S——-s. (Barrie.) a 

24. May temporarily part 18 rev. Island associated with 
Jovers. a Scottish author. 

25. The young soldiers are in 22. Bournemouth’s M.P. stands 
fearful confusion. on OF his head. 

27. This may bear you seaward. 26. A coin. re 

28 rev. Curtail a Henry LV 29. Most of a biblical hairy one, 
or a Yeomen character. 30. A British Prime Minister. 

29. He was found in an article 33. This god would sound cheer: 
of light luggage. ing to an American. (Se 

31. Foreign housekeepers want also 10.) 


men, a! 


32. Hay ? SOLUTION TO 
33. Present Liberal Whip. CROSSWORD NO. 77. 
34. Enables an army to move se a 

on its stomach. a EO ‘ 
35. With tab makes Tab. A of ed fe Fr 
36. Turn back anger. Fi 


DOWN 
1. Denizen of 1 ac. much to 
the fore recently. JR| Uj LI 
2. The sort of energy the Vi 1) L!E| TPE! G) 
solver requires. E|M| I) S| S}A) RII 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
No. 77 NOTES. 
ACRKOSS.—8, “Turn over the page.” 20, Oman. 35, Sin(4). 
DOWN.—1, Titles of Arnoid Bennett’s novel and play. 
























The winner of Crossword No. 77 is Miss A. L. Barlow, 
Bedgebury Park, Goudhurst, Kent. 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £ 3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000), Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_ the Banks 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealant. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE HANDKERCHIEF 


that brings comfort and relief to sufferers from 


COMMON COLD, NASAL CATARRH, OR INFLUENZA. 


“TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE ? —the original bron 


of Aseptic Handkerchiefs, soft, silky and absorbent. Medicated, but odourless 
Awarded Gold Seal Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene for 30 years 
consistent quality. 50 for 2/-; 500 for 18/- at chemists, siorcs, or post ire 
from (Dept. S.), The Toinoco Handkerchief Co., Ltd., 55 Hatton 

Garden, E.C. 1. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


RATES. 
ings per vine (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
Se iayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalen’ 
line charged as « line, Vouchers sent only to adver- 
ae hose announcements exceed 9 lines, Series dis- 
fans © 2% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; 
wit, jor 32. Instructions should reach THE SPEC- 
ta ror Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with 
raillance to ensur’ insertion, not later than Tuesday of 

‘ each week. 








—————— 


PERSONAL 





"| LADY writes from Haslemere, to Mr. Hurcomb. 

“You will be a Wery great ‘loss to many if you 
which I trust will not be the case.” He is still 
and now assists me. L buy for cash 
Jewels, Silver, Furniture, Pictures, &e. a claim to 
he a good consultant, and able to advise the best 
auctioneers to employ, whether for the above or real 
atate, We motor everywhere in the Kingdom, and 
will call for a tee of 21s. (Scotland 42s.) and tell you 
all we can, and bring away any goods the capacious 
var will hold, Jewellery may be sent registered post. 
Valuations for all purposes.— GEO. Farrow, Carlton 


‘ 
petire, 
ying strong, 


House, 11d Regent Street, Piccadilly Cireus, W.1. 
‘phone, Whi. 726! 
——=—=$—__— 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 

, the promotion of international friendship are 
qvited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
ower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





ARENTS.—Let your shy young people try simple 
postal course in Art of Kasy Conversation.— Mrs. 
Rosk, 4# Elderton Road, Westclitf-on-Sea, 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 








TNIVERSLITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE UNIVERSITY AND 
THE WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


RESIDENT STAFF TUTORSHIPS FOR 
EXTRA-MURAL EDUCATION, 


Applications are invited for two Resident Staff 
Tutorships for adult education, at a salary of £350 
per annum, with superannuation benefits, commencing 
on September Ist, 1934. Subject to satisfactory service 
the salary will rise to £375 and £400 in the second and 
third years, 

Four copies of applications, stating the subjects in 
which the applicant is qualified, should be forwarded 
to reach the Director of Extra-Mural Studies, the 
University, Edmund street, Birmingham, not later 
than April 23rd, LO34. 

Applications should be accompanied by the names 
of not less than three persons to whom reference may 
be made as to the candidates’ qualifications. 

Further particulars may be obtained from : 

C. G. BURTON, 


March, 1934. Secretary. 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 
F 0., Home Civil, 1.C.8., Consular, Inspector of Taxes, 


. DAVIES'’s, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Padd. 3351/2. 
VACATION LECTURES (Section A) April 9th—18th 











RAINING FOR WORK. 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one Or two years’ training. Specially intended 
lor girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 


SOCIAL 


welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 


bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars irom Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 
Chairman : The Right Hon. the LoRD GISBOROUGH. 
ENTRANCE Scholarships and Bursaries ranging in 
vaine from £100 to £30 are offered annually to girls 
between the age of 12 and 15. Examinations are held 
in March and successful candidates enter the Sehool in 
the following May or September. Full particulars from 
the HEADMISTRESS, 








AW NES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 

individual lincs for girls from 10-19. Playing ficlds, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 





LL 

U 1D) E N S W O oO D 
y . HA FIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
UBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Chairman: Sir JOSLAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Sc., B.A 


« pelightiully situated. 420 acres. YVully equipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. Gymnasium. -‘Sehool Chapel. Preparation tor 
al Public Examinations. Entrance and Leaving 


Scholarships, Easy aceess London. 
rospectus On application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 








APRIL CRUISE 


ON THE WONDERFUL 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


You'll see the caravans arriving at Casa- 
blanca, you'll watch the monkeys on the 
Rock, you'll salute the Foreign Legion 
in Algiers, you'll feel.a crusader at Malta, 
you ll want to go bersaglieri in Tripoli, 
you ll see Naples: but refuse to die, 
you ll be doing the bolero in Malaga, 
and at Corunna you'll sound the 
‘Retreat,’ look forward to summer in 
England, and look back on a cruise 
which hes given you a new zest for 
life and a new love of living. The cost is 
from 37 guineas and the ship—the queen 
of cruising liners—the Arandora Star. 
THE ABOVE CRUISE SAILS APRIL 13, 


FOR 20 DAYS, FROM 37 GUINEAS 


To Casablanca, Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, 
Tripoli, Naples, Ma'aga, Corunna 


For full details of all cruises aop'y: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Fassenger Office : 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S,W.1 
Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C,3 
‘iverpool, Birminghar, Manchester, Glasgow, Bracford 
Paris and all Princinal Agents 


— _ 


{ TNIVERSLIY COLLEGE SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD 
/ N.W. 3. 


Two ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £39 and 
two of £20 per annum will be awarded on the Common 
Entrance Examination, June T9th and 20th, 1934, 
provided eandidates of sufficient merit present them- 
selves. For other conditions apply to the ILEAD-MASTER. 
_The School awards Leaving Scholar<hips to the 
University annually, and provides four different courses 
of advanced study leading up to the Higher Certiticats 
and University Entrance Scholarships. See Public 
Schools Year Book. 








QUAKER EDUCATION 





DUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS). 

rhe aim of these institutions is to provide Boarding 
schools of differing ‘types, secondary and modern, co- 
sducation and otherwise, as well_as a residential college 
ittached to a modern University. ‘The Sehool fees range 
rom £81 to £189 per annum. A_ progressive, libera! 
~licy, in which religion plays its all-important part, is 
onsistently pursued. 


Ackworth School, near Pontefract: Boys’ and Girls 
sides. 

Seotham School, York and Leighton Park. Reading 
joys. 


Phe Mount School, York: ¢iiets. 
Penketh School], near Warrington ) 
Friends Schoo], Saffron Walden, Essex } Co-etiucationsi. 
sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset 
Friends School, Sibford, near Banbury : 
Modern. 

Apply to. PRINCIPALS, or to SECRETARY of Centra 
me Committee, Friends House, Euston Road 
5 5 2 


Co-educational 








DUAL SCHOOLS 


IDCOT SCHOOL (Winscombe), Somerset. — A Quaker 
h school, in a beautiful situation, providing co-cduca 
tion for bays and girls between 11 and 15 years. Fees 
£41 per term.—Apply Headmaster. WN Patwer 
M.A. B.Sc 








= BELTANE SCHOOL—a new. co-educational 

Day School for Children from 5 to Ld years -will 
open on May Ist at Parkside, Wimbledon Coon. 
A school ‘bus will fetch children by arrangement 
Learning will be by doing. <A high level of scholarship 
made living by self-expression in a wide choice of craits 
will be aimed at. Full use will be made of. the open-air 
atmosphere of 3 acres of beautiful garden containing a 
swimming bath and other Joys.— Prospectus or interview 
on application to the Head-Master, ANDREW ToM- 
LINSON, M.se.(Econ.), The Beltane School, Park-ide 
Wimbledon Common, 8.W. 


AUTHORS, 


ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptlyexeented 
LAMSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1.000 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd. Westeliff-on-Sea 


TYPEWRITING, &e. 








CVS-"434 








S* DUNSTAN’'S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON 
b SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Chureh) 
recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate ; 
bathing; good food: gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPHRIOR 


se" 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 
Boarding School on modern public school lines. 


Recognized by the Board of Education andthe Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south eoast 
air. ‘Exeelient :playing fields. Higlily qualified staff. 
Principal: “Miss LucRETIA M. Camron, ‘Fin. Hon. 
Scheol of Mod. Hist,, Somerville Colege, Oxford. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND ‘COLLEGES 





] ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—An Entranee Seholar: hip 
Examination will be held on June Ist and 2nd, 
for the award of six Scholarships (£100-40) and son 
Exhibitions. 
Further particulars from the HEADMASTER, 
Scheol House, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 


the 





Gt- NINIAN’S SCHOOL, MOFFAT. 


az ee 
Preparatory School for Boys, with exeellent scholar- 
ships and health record. The ‘School is homelike and 
not (teo large, and classes are small, so that pupils get 
individual attention. Entire charge of boys can be 
taken, including holidays, if required. School Chapel, 
Gymnasium, Swimniing Bath, Iwo Sports Fields, 
Rugby, Cricket, Good Golf and Fishing. ‘Fees Moderate. 
A Few Vacancies for Pupils. 


FOUNDED 1879. 





YEDBERGH BCHOOL. 


K 
| TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £100 to 


] YRICS set to Musie. Composers’ MSS. revised 
4 Advice iree.—CARRINGTON -Brtgas, Leven, Yorks 
agrees REPORTING.—Miss Margaret Watson 
specializes in reporting Lectures delivered to 
cvearned Societies. Day or evening.—15 Palace Clem 
vers, Bridge Street, S.W. 1. WHItehall 3838 
TRITE FOR PROFIT. 


\ Make a second ineome in 
spare time. Send 
NSTITUTE (Dept. 85P), Palace Gate, W. . 








for free booklet.——R&EGUNT 





CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA. 


Oxiord Street. Gerrard 298] 





A 


PREMIERE BRIEUX’S famous drama of Justice 
“LA ROBE ROUGE” (A) 
4 new Exposé of French Film Art, 
Directed by COMTE JEAN DE MARGUENAT 








VERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 2255). 
ELISABETH BERGNER in DER TRAU- 
MENDE MUND. Laurel ani Hardy. Seats Bookable. 


OBERAMMERGAU TOURS 


BBRAMMERGAU, — Motor through Rhineland, 
Black Forest, &e., to see Passion Play at: Whitsi 











with Private Tour. 15 Days, 26 gnineas. Details 
LESLIE Line, F.R.G.S., Chalkwell Towers, Westclitf 
on-Sea. No night travel 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 




















£40, are offered for competition. Examination oi | 
June 4th and 5th in ‘London, or alternatively on 


June 5th and 6th at Kedbergh. 

A GRANDAGE EXHIBITION of £80 is 
available, and several EXHIBITIONS, value £80 to 
£30, for boys whose parents are in need of financial 
assistance. 


For details apply to the Hrap-MastTsr, Sedbergh. 


also | 


| 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD ant 
A SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent! 
wed of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery. 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite) 


Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price nof 
cepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to Bextiby 
& Co., 65 New Bend Street (iacing Brook Street), 


London, W. 1. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

































D°s EGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings. 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 











H‘*‘é you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
we ek. Discounts : —24% for 6 insertions, % for 13, 

% for 26 and 10% for 62. 






















IKE a lady’s Caress” is a shave with the BALL 
RAZOR; something quite new; 12s. 6d. post 
free, with 12 superfine blades. —SALOMONSEN & Co., 
6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
tree. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland. 





I \ OOLLIES DIRECT FROM SHETLANDS.—Pull- 
overs, Cardigans, all kinds of Woollies, hand- 
knitted for you by native knitters from lovely real 
Shetland wool. , Nothing else so soft, light, comfy. All 
fashionable styles, plain or in famous “* Fair-Isle ” pat- 
terns. Shetland Prices, far less than shop prices. illus- 
trated Booklet and Wool Colour Card Free.—WM. D. 
JOHNSON, Dept. 8. 374, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 






















FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
i is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6d., 88. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s, 1d., 7s, 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d. 

Complete price list on request. 
W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD, 
108 PRINCES STREET, LDINBURGH. 


6s. 









J. 


























HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


A‘ 


tiydro at moderate cost. 


v6 Belgrave 

















BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Tele: 314, Lift. 

















ELGRAVECLUB, Ltd., 2 
bed and breaktast, %Us.- 
Road, 58.W. 1. 


gus. weekly, partial boars ; 
Particulars, SECRETARY, 
Victoria 3347. 


























NIPIGON-KENORA 
THE PRAIRIES 
THE ROCKIES 
BANFF 


LARIAT 
TRAIL 


EMERALD 
LAKE 

YOHO 
VALLEY 
VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 


KICKING 
HORSE PASS 


KETTLE VALLEY 
LAKE LOUISE 
















































FOREIGN HOTELS 











ARIS, 2—.—You can sleep in comfor 
Street noises at Hotel Favart, Rue Ma 
although in the centre of Paris. Only 50 rane 
Opera and Grand Boulevard. Very moderate wie 
every convenience.—Address, MANAGER, Pelee, 


t and Without 













WITZERLAN D:—Chernex-sur- Montreux, 
a 6 frs. daily. Ideal 





Pensi 
situation and walks 












—<———£= 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
" ” ., JHOTELS 


‘THE TRAVEL.MANAGER will be pleased to nd 

© to *readers: desiring them the names of hotels 
private ‘hotels—in any part of Great Britain and ia 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In Order t, 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the follorcin, 
have’ subscribed towards the cost of publication of thi 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patroniz 
them.’ "Pérsonal recommendation of hotels ig aoa 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 




















AMBLESIDE (Ryda! ).—GL EN ROTHAY, 
BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GKAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GKANVIL!I 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNE MOl ‘TH HYDRy, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM, 

—HOLLY WOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSK, 












NIAGARA BRODRICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL, 

FALLS ere | BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal),—-GREAT NORTHERS 
ACROSS CANADA TOUR | | BUTTERMERE,.— VICTORIA GOLF HOTE 

OTTAWA A magnificent 7 weeks Tour from | CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
live rpool July 27 by s.s. I ess of | CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 

TORONTO Bedford, visiting in com rt all ame CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). BRYN-TYRCH, 

MONTREAL principal Cities and Beauty Spo 8 CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ). ~GOLF, 
from Atlantic to Pacific, and em- | GHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 

QUEBEC bracing much of the World’s most} CQLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 

po oo aie: ceeraihiln CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 

: A OL aa CRAWFORD (Lan D. 

SHORT TOURS CRIEFF (Perths). HYDRO, 


ee 14 short Conducted Toars to 
S.A., leaving — to September 
+ eo 21 to 31 New low f 
Write for dieteansed Canadian 


Eastern Canada and 
varying in duration 

are covr~r ev ery’ hing. 
Tours Handbook, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


62-65 Charing Cross (Tratalgar Square), 


103 Leadenhall St., E.C.3, or Le 


London, 8.W.1, 


! Agents Everywhere. 








bigest ICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. 
dud. Guide trom J. T, CULLEY, Manager, 


K 



































DINBURGH. 
crescent. ‘i gmis,;° 


THE ALISON 
*Melcrest,”’ 


HOTEL.—Melville 
kdinburgh. Tel. 207,501, 











MEDICAL 





XY ALLSTON ES Permanently Ren 
HK tion. Guaranteed. 


M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 


Free Booklet.— 


1oved Without Opera- 
T. S. HEATON, 
1. (Sloane 3697.) 








ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 
homely guest-house on Downs, overlooking Wor- 
Extensive views.—MIss HALE, Tel.:swandean 112, 


L’ 


thing. 





























PON DOR. 
L 








CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO. 
High-class Unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 1. 

KiSNILWORTH, Gt. Russell Street,W.C. 1, 
WAVERLEY, Southampton Kow, W.C.1. 
Largely patronized by Clergy and Professional Classes. 
Klectric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 
Uniiorm charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and bath—November to April—ss. 6d, 
full Tariff on application. 







































































Miia K.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For Rest and Convalescence, 70 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from “138. per 
day. lus, Prospectus free. Two Kesident Physicians, 
































en YOURSELVES in English Country. 





Ask for Doreains List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
OTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REF a HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 




















P. B. i, ‘ pany Sr. Guonen’s 8S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 


STREET, W. 

SS! RREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 

h quarters, —— in the loveliest parts of Surrey. a 

Apply for List * ’ stating requirements, to ‘*‘ SURREY 

Trust,” 53 High ‘Sirest, Guildford, England. 

\ JHERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 


6s, a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 6s. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 










































































The Best Razor in the World/ 


Automatic Centering \ 
(both edges shave alike) 


Takes any Double Edge 
Blade 


Magnetic pick-up for 
Blades 


RED RING. 


RAZOR 
Sake Monufacturers, 





In Moulded Cose 


1/4) 
In Leather Wallet 


JAMES NEILL & CO.,(SHEFFIELD)LTD. 





DROITWICH SPA.— THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATE 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants)—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE, 
HARROGATE.—VCAIRN. 
HASTINGS.—QU EEN’S. 
HINDHEAD.—MOORLAN D'S, 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH(Perths).— 
LAKE i" 





CASTLE, 
LOCHRANNOCH 
(Montgomeryshire) — LAKE 


Ww 
= C LYDESDAL E HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—KEGENT 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOLEL, 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 


—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury st., W.C.1L 
—KENIL WORTH, Gt, Russell St. » W.C.1. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., WiC 


—WAVERLEY Southampton Kow, W.C.L 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS, 
MANCHESTER. —BOW DON HYDKO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.—BEA UPORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire ).—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AU STELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACK 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.),—PE RWICK BAY, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey). ae. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye) —ROYAL. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GIr. NORTHERN 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 

* ROWARDENNAN, 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LON DESBOROUGH AKMS 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CKOWN 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTO 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD | (Suttolk).—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire ).— BEN WYV 13 
STROUD (nr.) Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN 


INE PK.,, Weston 


TAMWORTH (Staifs.) —CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH(nr. Bishopsteignton).—H UNTL\ 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 


TORQUAY.—HOTEL 5u.GEORGE(LateL inkstiotel) 


—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE, 


—ROSETOR. 
—RUISLIN HALL. 
WARWIGK.—LURD LEYCESTER. 




















—— 


Loridon: *Pritited by’ W.Sreaicut anp Sons, Lrp.,'98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, and published by Tue SPECTATOR, Lrp., at their Offices, No. 99 Gowet 
Street, London, W.C. 1—Friday, March 23, 1934. 
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ee te te eran 
vt 
— The Salvation Army, moved to its 
ihe heart by the great need, is extending 
SH its work among 
va 
or 
at 
phe 
carried on by its greatest possession 
—devoted, trained and practical 
9 workers. It now has 
SPA, 
_ SIX LEPER COLONIES 
rn EACH WITH ITS HOSPITAL 
0 and is about to open its seventh, in 
South India. A generous donor has 
| given the new venture £250 to pro- 
y. vide an extra ward to its Hospital, 
- bringing the total number of patients, 
nom in all the six colonies, to 1,425. 
USE, 
sons This extension still leaves a pathetic 
1. waiting list. Two further contribu- 
Wai tions of £250 each will enable The 
- Army to ADD TWO MORE 
WARDS TO THE NEW HOSPITAL 
Bal and give accommodation to 50 more 
URN of India’s people suffering from this 
- terrible disease. 
is 
"7 Please send something to-day to General Higgins, 
= 101, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
K INN 
nm 
. THE SALVATION ARMY 
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George Allen @ Unwin Ltd 
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Has Nazi GERMANY REALLY GONE PRUSSIAN ? 
Over 100,000 copies of Moeller van den Bruck’s ‘* Das Dritte Reich” have been sold in Germany, and 


here are some of his sentiments which are typical of the whole book: 
“* Parliaments fetter a nation’s liberty.” 
*“ We must enquire why we lost in the political field a war which on every battlefield we won.” 
*“We constitute an immeasurable danger. Let this be the basis of our policy.” 


Germany’s Third Empire 
By MOELLER VAN DEIN BRUCK. Translated by E. O. Lorimer. 10s. 6d. 


This book may fairly be said to be representative of the thoughts and opinions of the rulers in Germany 
to-day. Everyone interested in the European situation and international peace should read it, 


Two Notable Biographies 


Reddie of Abbotsholme | My Life as German and 
By B. M. WARD. __ Illustrated. 10s. 6d. Jew 
This is an exceedingly interesting account of the life and By JACOB WASSERMANN. 7s. 6d. 


work of Dr. Cecil Reddie, founder of Abbotsholme School an eloquent attempt 
in Derbyshire, and pioneer of the modern system of boys’ 


“A frank autobiographical study .. . 
at self-vindication."—The Times. 
“As a study in a European problem . . 
interest.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 


: . is of the highest 
education. 


Foreign Affairs 


Modern Samoa 
By FELIX M. KEESING. With Maps. 16s. 


‘His book is sagacious, well documented and impartial 


Taming Philippine | 
Headhunters 
By FELIX M. KEESING and MARIE 


KEESING. With Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. 


“ An admirable study which will at once rank as part of 
the standard record.”—The Times. 


. . . his treatise is a comprehensive survey of every aspect 


of Samoan life.".—Times Literary Supplement. 


For Lighter Reading 








The Death Thorn 
By ALMA KARLIN. With Frontispiece. 
8s. 6d. 
“ Those who are interested in the occult will find in 
The Death Thorn . . . a copious collection of examples 
of the phenomena of Voodoo and Black Magic .. . set 


down by a hand highly skilled in the art of sensational 
presentation. "—The Times. 


The World is Yours 
A Novel 
By G. B. LANCASTER, Author _ of 
** Pageant.” 7s. 6d. 
“Miss Lancaster develops her story quietly and con- 
vincingly, and out of an abundant knowledge of the life 
she is painting. This is a good book of its kind.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


WICKHAM STEED’S NEW BOOK IS JUST OUT 


Mr. Wickham Steed is always worth reading. 


He always has something to say and he knows how to savy 


it. In his new book he has a number of constructive ideas to put forward. 


A Way to Social Peace 


By WICKHAM STEED. Halley Stewart Lecture, 1933. 


4s. 6d. 


After discussing the ethics of Communism, Fascism and Nazism, he goes on to deal with the fundamental 


guestion of the Age of Machinery—better machines or better men or both? 


He concludes with some 


interesting suggestions for the remedy of our present difficulties. 


Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 









































